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NOTE 


The forty-third volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 19 and October 18, 1933. 


The reports of the Council have been presented by Clarence 8S. Brigham. 


Papers have been received from Wilbur H. Siebert, William D. Miller, 
Robert W. G. Vail, Solon J. Buck, R. D. W. Connor, and Marshall 
H. Saville. 


Obituary notices of the following deceased members, written by Mr. 
Brigham, appear in this volume: Clarence Monroe Burton, Calvin 
Coolidge, Alfred Johnson, Waldo Lincoln, Charles Martin Thayer, 
Francis Henshaw Dewey, and William Glover Stanard. 
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Grorce Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . Ithaca, N. Y. 
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FREDERICK HUNTINGTON GILLETT, LL.D., Westfield, Mass. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, APRIL 19, 1933, 
AT THE HOUSE OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Anti- 

quarian Society was held at the House of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, April 19, 
1933, at a quarter before eleven o’clock. 

The Vice-president of the Society, Arthur P. Rugg, 
presided. The following members of the Society were 
present: 

Reuben Colton, John McKinstry Merriam, George 
Henry Haynes, William Lawrence, Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen, Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence Saunders 
Brigham, Julius Herbert Tuttle, George Hubbard 
Blakeslee, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Marshall Howard 
Saville, Wilfred Harold Munro, Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Herbert Edwin Lombard, Howard Millar Chapin, 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Thomas Hovey Gage, William 
Crowninshield Endicott, John Woodbury, Robert 
Kendall Shaw, Chandler Bullock, Gardner Weld 
Allen, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Matt Bushnell 
Jones, Clarance Macdonald Warner, Frank Brewer 
Bemis, William Brooks Cabot, Wilbur Henry Siebert, 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, James Melville Hunnewell, 
George Crompton, Lawrence Shaw Mayo, William 
Davis Miller, Stephen Willard Phillips, Robert William 
Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley Morse, and Charles Taylor 
Tatman. 

The meeting was called to order by the Vice- 
president, Arthur P. Rugg, and the call for the 
meeting was read by the Recording Secretary. Mr. 
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Rugg then read the following memorial tribute to the 
Honorable Calvin Coolidge, the late President of the 


Society. 


For the second time within a comparatively brief period the 
American Antiquarian Society has suffered the death of its 
president. We mourn now the passing of the most eminent 
among all who have held that office. Calvin Coolidge, born on 
July 4, 1872, at Plymouth in Vermont, died on January 5, 1933, 
at his home in Northampton, Massachusetts. He accepted 
membership in this Society in 1925 while in the second year 
of his Presidency of the United States. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Society in October, 1929, within a few months after 
he left the White House. The suggestion of such election, 
made to him in September of that year, was received sym- 
pathetically. He was already somewhat familiar with the aims 
and work of the Society, and was assured that, while the high 
distinction which would be conferred upon the Society by his 
acceptance was thoroughly understood by its members, there 
was no thought of using it as the occasion of enlarging the 
endowment or of making it anything other than an opportunity 
for increased service to the cause of scholarship in the sources 
of American history in political, economic, sociological, and 
literary aspects. The illuminating address of Charles G. 
~ Washburn on the centennial of the founding of the Society was 
placed in his hands as a statement of the growth, resources, and 
purposes of the Society. After some days, he returned an 
affirmative answer to the suggestion. His consent to become 
president was of signal importance to the Society. Its national 
character was thus emphasized. That one who had held the 
highest position in the nation and who had chosen, contrary 
to the sincere wish of a great majority of his fellow countrymen, 
not longer to serve in that post, should be willing to become 
president of the Society, was a notable event. It rendered the 
position of the Society in its chosen field more conspicuous 
than ever. 

Eleven Presidents of the United States have been numbered 
in the membership of the Society; William Howard Taft has 
been upon its council, but no President has ever before been its 
chief officer. 

It was particularly significant that he should have been 
willing to accept this position when many offices, educational 
and commercial, tendered to him after leaving Washington, 
were refused. He was happy in his every contact with the work 
of the Society. The first meeting over which he presided was 
in Boston in April 1930. His graceful speech of acceptance 
was an expression of the value of the study of history and his 
belief in the importance of the work of the Society. 
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He was interested in the library of the Society and made 
significant contributions to it. He enjoyed association with 
members of the council and the officers of the Society. He was 
friendly with its members. The nature of the proceedings at its 
regular meetings was engaging to his tastes. He presided always 
with a spirit which manifested genuine appreciation of the 
character of the papers presented and the purposes thereby 
promoted. He was punctilious in his attendance at all meetings 
of the council and of the Society and he missed not a single one 
while he was president. He wrote and read two of the three 
reports made by the council to the Society while he was its 
president. 

Social functions of the Society took on a new attractiveness 
because he was frequently accompanied by Mrs. Coolidge. No 
one, on these occasions, would have regarded him as a silent 
man. 

In connection with public offices held by Mr. Coolidge, he 
delivered many addresses touching history, government, and 
education. Three volumes of his speeches have been published. 
Perhaps a larger number of these remain uncollected and 
scattered through governmental publications and newspapers. 
A peculiar literary flavor pervades them all. The common man 
does not need a dictionary at his elbow to understand their 
every word and to grasp their thought. They reveal a rare 
quality of scholarship and a culture which has mastered the 
written thoughts of others. This quality rose far above 
quotation. Whatever was worth while was absorbed and came 
from his lips with the stamp of his own virility and originality 
without trace of other source. His utterances occasionally 
have been said by unfriendly reviewers to be but the reiteration 
of the obvious. His own comment about such criticisms was 
that, if the folks in the United States would do the few simple 
things they knew they ought to do, most of our big problems 
would take care of themselves. The nature of our institutions, 
the theories of our government, and the courses of conduct 
open under them sometimes may be complex and difficult. 
What he said about these matters became at once obvious 
because expressed with such matchless clarity and incisiveness. 
His expositions displayed a profundity and soundness of 
thought which could not be misconstrued. They bore the 
distinctive mark of verity. The great truths which are the 
foundation of character and virtue must be learned anew by 
every generation and applied by each individual to his own 
encounter with evil. Mr. Coolidge contributed to this end in 
high degree. 

Contemporaries and friends may not be impartial judges of 
the accomplishments of the great. But there is a widespread 
feeling that Calvin Coolidge made imperishable contributions 
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to statecraft and to literature. His conception of the foundation 
of republican government, on which alone it can endure, was 
stated in these words: 

“The sole guarantee of liberty is obedience to law under the 
forms of ordered government.” ‘‘We are a race of beings 
created in a universe where law reigns. That will forever need 
all the repetition and emphasis which can be put on it. Law 
reigns. It can neither be cheated, evaded nor turned aside. 
We can discover it, live in accordance with it, observe it and 
develop and succeed; or we can disregard it, violate it, defy it 


and fail. Law reigns.” 

Although he did not carry his heart on his sleeve, Mr. 
Coolidge was a man of profound human sympathies. He was 
deeply religious. References to the importance of this factor in 
the life of the nation and of the individual are not infrequent in 
his speeches. At the commemoration of the 150th anniversary 
of the founding of Phillips Academy, he said: 

“Our doctrine of equality and liberty, of humanity and 
charity comes from our belief in the brotherhood of man 
through the fatherhood of God. The whole foundation of 
enlightened civilization, in government, in society and in 
business, rests on religion. Unless our people are thoroughly 
instructed in its great truths they are not fitted to understand 
our institutions or provide them with adequate support.” 

The members of this Society are filled with regret that their 
most illustrious president has passed from this life; but they 
have an abiding sense of thanksgiving that such a man has 
been at the head of their fellowship. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the reading 
of the minutes of the last meeting was omitted. The 
report of the Council was then read by the Director, 
Mr. Brigham, and it was voted that the same be 


accepted and referred to the Committee on Publica- 
tions. 

The Director, in behalf of the Council, then pro- 
posed for election as members of the Society the 
following: 

James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, Cambridge, Mass. 

Claude Moore Fuess, Andover, Mass. 

Harry Miller Lydenberg, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas Winthrop Streeter, New York, N. Y. 

A committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Merriam, 
Phillips and Tatman, was thereupon appointed by the 
Chair to distribute and collect ballots, who reported 
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that all the ballots were for the nominees of the 
Council and they were declared elected. 

The following papers were then presented: ‘‘ General 
Washington and the Loyalists,” by Wilbur H. Siebert 
of Columbus, Ohio; ‘‘The Narragansett Planters,” by 
William Davis Miller of Kingston, R. I.; and ‘‘The 
Early Circus in America,’”’ by Robert W. G. Vail of 
Worcester, Mass. 

In connection with Mr. Siebert’s paper, the acting 
President called attention to the tradition that Tim- 
othy Ruggles, of Worcester County, introduced the 
apple into the Annapolis Valley, Novia Scotia; and 
Dr. Hart called attention to the fact that Washington’s 
General Orders were now for the first time being 
printed. 

In connection with Mr. Miller’s paper, Mr. Munro 
called attention to the contribution of the Narragansett 
Planters in introducing Jonny Cake. 

It was voted to refer the papers to the Committee on 
Publications. 

At the close of the meeting the members were enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mr. William C. Endicott, at his 
house, 163 Marlborough Street. 

Tuomas Hovey GaGg, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


UITE the most important happening in the 

history of the Society during the past six months 
has been the passing of two of its chief officers and 
most influential members—Calvin Coolidge, president 
of the Society since 1929, on January 5, 1933, and 
Waldo Lincoln, president from 1907 to 1927, on April 
7, 1933. The death of Calvin Coolidge is a great loss 
to the American Antiquarian Society, for he not only 
brought prestige to the organization, but showed an 
active and continued interest in its welfare. Mr. 
Coolidge was elected president of the Society in 
October 1929, and thus served only a little over three 
years as its chief officer. During this time he never 
missed a meeting either of the Society or of the Council. 
He presided at the Society’s meetings with dignity 
and precision and seemed to enjoy the social contacts 
at the luncheons which followed. As a presiding officer 
at the meetings of the Council, he speeded routine 
business but always allowed sufficient time for 
important discussion. These meetings may have 
seemed briefer than those of earlier days, but they 
were made interesting by Mr. Coolidge’s presence and 
his ready wit. His concern for the welfare of the 
Library was always evident, as was shown by his 
frequent gifts and his response to the Director’s calls 
for advice. The details of his connection with the 
Society during these three years are told elsewhere 
in this issue of the Proceedings. 

The death of Waldo Lincoln removed one of the 
Society’s most ardent supporters and one of its wisest 
counsellors. More than any other member of the 
Society in recent years, if not in the entire hundred and 
twenty years of its history, he directed its work into 
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progressive channels, and by his enthusiasm and his 
leadership greatly increased its prestige and its service 
to scholars. After the termination of Mr. Salisbury’s 
long career as president, it was indeed fortunate for 
the Society that it had available so capable a man as 
Mr. Lincoln. Endowed by nature and by study with a 
love of history, and inheriting an ancestral pride in 
the Society’s past, he brought to the presidency an 
admirable background for the work which he was 
called upon to assume. His willingness to waive prece- 
dent in favor of progress, his insistence upon adhering 
to high and honorable principles, and his daily over- 
sight of matters of minutest detail, were reflected in 
the almost immediate advancement which the Society 
experienced after his installation. 

In the twenty years’ span of his administration, the 
Society accomplished as much, from every standard 
of comparison, as it had achieved in the preceding 
century of its history. His activity and enthusiasm 
were matched by his exccutive ability. He wisely 
advised in the selection of members, he arranged for 
the meetings and secured the speakers, he almost alone 
raised the various endowments, he presided over the 
meetings with ability and tact, and he spurred on 
with his own devotion everyone who served the 
Society or had its interests at heart. The luncheons 
which he gave each year in his historic mansion on 
Elm Street, at the time of the annual meeting, brought 
him into personal contact with the members and 
emphasized his friendliness and love of social contacts. 

To those in the Library who served under him, his 
passing brings a grief that time can never change. To 
those of us in the Council who followed his leadership 
for so many years, his death brings a feeling of sadness 
that words can scarcely express. We shall miss the 
wisdom of his counsel and the constant encouragement 
of our aims, but especially shall we miss the warmth of 
his friendship and his understanding kindliness. 

Since the last meeting in October, the Society also 
has to record the deaths of three other members: 
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Clarence M. Burton of Detroit, elected in 1907, died 
October 23, 1932; Charles M. Thayer of Worcester, 
elected in 1927, died November 27, 1932; and Alfred 
Johnson of Brookline, elected in 1922, died January 13, 
1933. Notices of these members will appear in the 
printed Proceedings of this meeting. For the Council 
meeting on March 20 last, Chief Justice Rugg prepared 
an extended notice of Mr. Coolidge which will be 
read this morning and will be printed as part of the 
record of this meeting. 

During the winter the cork carpet floors in the main 
part of the library building have been resurfaced and 
refinished. Constant wear and dirt had soiled the 
carpets so that they were almost black, and the rough 
surface made them difficult to clean. The floors were 
therefore scraped and a new glossy finish put on, 
which should serve satisfactorily for several years. 

The Worcester Art Museum, in connection with the 
opening of their new building, installed a loan exhibi- 
tion, to which this Society contributed the Hancock 
double chair and the Pelham portrait of Cotton 
Mather. 

The work of the Society has gone on as usual, with 
an ever-growing increase in the use of the Library. 
The decrease in our income, due to the lowering or 
cancellation of dividends, has resulted in limiting to a 
minimum our purchase of books, as well as in a lowering 
of salaries and general expenses. But this is common 
to all libraries in the country and, in fact, the conserva- 
tive nature of our investments has caused us to be far 
less affected than many other organizations. It is un- 
fortunate that this depleted book purchasing power 
should come at a time when opportunities to secure 
rare and needed material are offered at prices even 
below our lowest appraisals of value. One member of 
the Society who does not want his name mentioned 
(but I can at least say that he is the one who estab- 
lished both our bookplate collection and our collection 
of American literature)recently sent us a check of $100 
to be used in taking advantage of any especially 
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attractive offering. Other members, too, whose names 
are so frequently mentioned in the annual Librarian’s 
reports, are constantly sending us material of historical 
and commercial value. Except for such gifts, I fear 
that the Library will do little during the present year 
to add to its collections through purchase. 
Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE BrRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


CLARENCE MONROE BURTON 


Clarence Monroe Burton was born at Whiskey 
Diggins, in Plumas County, California, November 18, 
1853 and died in Detroit, Michigan, October 23, 
1932. He was the son of Dr. Charles 8. and Annie 
Monroe Burton. When he was two years old, his 
parents removed to Hastings, Michigan, where the 
son was later placed in the public schools. He entered 
the University of Michigan, from which he was 
graduated with the degree of B.S. in 1873, and of LL.B. 
in 1874. He immediately engaged in the practice of 
law in Detroit, but gradually forsook that profession 
to engage in the abstract of titles of estates, finally 
becoming president of the Burton Abstract and Title 
Company. Through this work and his own studies he 
became an authority on real estate, real estate law, 
and the history of the Northwest Territory. He 
married on December 25, 1872 Harriet J. Nye who 
died February 7, 1896; on December 27, 1897 Lina O. 
Grant who died October 4, 1898; and on June 20, 1900 
Anna M. Knox who died February 8, 1925. By his 
first marriage he had six sons and two daughters and 
by his third marriage, one daughter. 

Almost from the time of his coming to Detroit, Mr. 
Burton began to collect books on Detroit, Michigan, 
and the West, following out a resolution which he 
once made to buy at least one book a day on his 
chosen subject. At first aided by the advice of such 
men as Judge James V. Campbell and Henry A. 
Chaney, he acquired an historical background for 
collecting, and his work in the tracing of titles to 
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property familiarized him with much of Detroit’s 
early annals. As he later was provided with more 
leisure and greater means to pursue his hobby, he 
travelled extensively throughout this country, as well 
as in Canada, England and France, to purchase books 
and to locate manuscripts which he might have copied. 
After about forty years of effort his collection became 
one of the finest libraries of Americana in the Middle 
West and the Detroit section unquestionably was the 
most complete of any formed for any similar locality. 
In 1914, the year he turned the library over to the city 
of Detroit, the collection amounted to about 60,000 
books and pamphlets, 100,000 manuscripts, and 10,000 
Detroit prints and photographs. The books included 
early editions of Hennepin, Lahontan, and other French 
historians, most of the thousands of titles of the 
Revolutionary and War of 1812 periods where they 
concerned the West, and the great mass of secondary 
sources of the nineteenth century. The manuscripts 
included many originals, but also hundreds of trans- 
cripts of unpublished papers relating to Michigan 
history, copied from archives in Montreal, the British 
public record office, and the French archives. The 
collection of photographs of Detroit views and por- 
traits was monumental, the outgrowth of a systematic 
combing of local private residences and photograph 
galleries. This collection in itself was a model of what 
other communities might well form. The entire 
library, known as the Burton Historical Collection, is 
now housed in the Detroit Public Library. 

Mr. Burton was the author of several books and 
pamphlets on the history of Detroit, and was chief 
editor of the five volume work ‘‘ The City of Detroit,” 
1922, and the four volume “ History of Wayne County, 
1930. He received the honorary degree of A.M. from 
Michigan in 1905. He was elected to the American 
Antiquarian Society in 1907 and contributed . paper 
to the Proceedings in 1909 on ‘“‘ John Connolly, a Tory 
of the Revoiution.’”’ Although most of his financial 
effort went to the building up of his own library, he 
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always responded to our appeals for assistance, 


especially when it meant the increase of our collections. 
C. S. B. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Calvin Coolidge, president of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, died January 5, 1933. Elected to the 
office in October 1929, he thus served less than four 
years as the chief administrator of the Society’s 
affairs. This is not the place for a biography of Mr. 
Coolidge. Many lengthy volumes, not to mention his 
own Autobiography, narrate in detail the facts of his 
life. All that will be attempted here is a brief sketch of 
his career and then a comprehensive account of his 
connection with the Society. 

Calvin Coolidge was born at Plymouth, Vermont, 
July 4, 1872. He was a descendant in the tenth genera- 
tion from the colonist John Coolidge, who came from 
Cottenham, Cambridgeshire, England, to Watertown 
in 1630. His line came down from the second 
son, Simon, whereas the Boston Coolidges descended 
from the sixth son, Jonathan. Mr. Coolidge’s great- 
great-grandfather, John Coolidge, who served in the 
Revolutionary War, removed from Bolton, Massa- 
chusetts to Plymouth, Vermont, about 1781, cleared a 
farm, and was the father of Calvin, father of Calvin 
Galusha, father of John Calvin, father of Mr. Coolidge. 
His grandfather, Calvin Galusha Coolidge, died at 
Plymouth in 1878, but the widow, Sarah Almeda 
Brewer, had a great influence on her grandson’s early 
life and lived until 1906. His father, John Calvin 
Coolidge, married Victoria Josephine Moor who died 
in 1885, and for his second wife, Carrie A. Brown, who 
died in 1920. On his mother’s side Mr. Coolidge was 
descended from James Franklin of Swansea, as he 
himself told me once when inquiring whether there 
could be any connection of this with the Benjamin 
Franklin line. 

Mr. Coolidge was christened John Calvin Coolidge, 
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but because of the sameness with his father’s name, he 
was always called Calvin, and at the end of his boy- 
hood the name John was discarded. Strange it is that 
so many Presidents of the United States have had 
their names undergo similar transformations—Hiram 
Ulysses Grant, Stephen Grover Cleveland, Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Like every other boy brought up on a farm, Calvin 
Coolidge pursued the routine of constant contact with 
nature—tapping the maple trees for sugar in the 
spring, planting the crops, shearing the sheep, harvest- 
ing the hay and grain, carting the lumber to the saw- 
mill in winter, and at all times caring for the livestock. 
But it was a healthy life, both for mind and body. He 
was always fond of the country and of the soil. In 
later life he said: ‘‘It was all a fine atmosphere in which 
to raise a boy. As I look back on it I constantly think 
how clean it was. There was little about it that was 
artificial. It was all close to nature and in accordance 
with the ways of nature. The streams ran clear. The 
roads, the woods, the fields, the people—all were clean. 
Even when I try to divest it of the halo which I know 
always surrounds the past, I am unable to create any 
other impression than that it was fresh and clean.” 

His father was not only a prosperous farmer, but 
also a storekeeper and a magistrate of local affairs. 
Like his father before him, he was a member of the 
State Legislature and interested in political events. 
Therefore the young son could observe first-hand the 
practical workings of government, of law, and of the 
meting of justice. The object lessons thus learned in 
his earliest years were to stay with him through life. 

When he was twelve years old, his mother, long an 
invalid, passed away. In his Autobiography, he 
described his mother in words characteristically beauti- 
ful and imaginative: ‘There was a touch of mysticism 
and poetry in her nature which made her love to gaze 
at the purple sunsets and watch the evening stars. 
Whatever was grand and beautiful in form and color 
attracted her. It seemed as though the rich green 
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tints of the foliage and the blossoms of the flowers came 
for her in the springtime, and in the autumn it was for 
her that the mountain sides were struck with crimson 
and with gold.”’ Her death and that of his loved sister 
Abbie, at the age of fifteen, made lasting impressions 
on the boy. 

In spite of his work on the farm, even as a child he 
had considerable opportunity for reading. Although 
his father read little but the papers, his grandfather 
Moor and his grandmother Coolidge were well read, 
and there were many books on the farm that appealed 
to the young boy. One late summer day in 1931, I 
visited him at Plymouth and we were looking over some 
old family books which were in the storeroom back of 
the homestead. I noticed copies of ‘‘Green Mountain 
Boys” and ‘‘The Rangers”’ and said: ‘‘ There are two 
books by Daniel P. Thompson, very popular in their 
day.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘those stories of Vermont 
in the Revolution are the very first that I can remem- 
ber. My grandmother read them aloud to me.” He 
picked up a copy of Bancroft’s abridged Life of Wash- 
ington and remarked, reflectively, ‘‘It is strange, but 
the character of Washington never appealed to me as a 
boy. He was too wise and serene and omniscient. 
Ethan Allan seemed to me more inspiring. It takes 
maturity to understand Washington.”’ I should like 
to own those books that constituted Mr. Coolidge’s 
earliest reading. 

His schooling began in the village school at the age 
of five. By thirteen he had mastered the common 
school subjects and entered Black River Academy at 
Ludlow. Here he studied algebra and geometry, the 
classics, ancient history, civil government, and French, 
and here he graduated at the age of seventeen, taking 
as his graduating oration ‘‘Oratory in History.” 
Decided upon entering Amherst College, in the fall of 
1890 he was prevented by a severe illness which kept 
him at home until winter, after which he took a spring 
course at St. Johnsbury Academy in further prepara- 
tion for college. 


we 
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The following fall he entered Amherst with the class 
of 1895, composed of about eighty-five boys. He 
studied industriously throughout the four years, 
refraining from college sports but keeping in good 
health through physical exercise. He continued with 
Latin and Greek, supplemented by French, Italian, 
and German, followed mathematics through calculus, 
took all the courses that were given in history, and 
toward the end of his course became especially inter- 
ested in philosophy. Amherst had an excellent faculty, 
with Merrill E. Gates as president, George D. Olds in 
mathematics, Anson D. Morse in history, and Charles 
E. Garman in philosophy. According to Mr. Coolidge’s 
own testimony no teacher influenced him so much as 
Professor Garman, who taught him to weigh conflicting 
facts, to place truth above expediency, and to exalt 
service. With his keen powers of observation and his 
retentive memory, Mr. Coolidge had the clearest recol- 
lections of his college life. Few men thirty-five years 
out of college could remember so much of the details 
of their education. In 1895 he was graduated cum 
laude with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

In the autumn of 1895 he decided to study law at 
Northampton and entered the office of Hammond and 
Field. In twenty months he was admitted to the bar, 
and in February 1898 started in practice by himself. 
He records that his income from the law for his first 
year was $500, and the second year $1400. Through 
industry and inspiring confidence he acquired an 
excellent practice. In 1899 he was appointed City 
Solicitor and in 1903 Clerk of the Courts. On October 
4, 1905 he married Grace A. Goodhue, a graduate of 
the University of Vermont at Burlington, and at the 
time teaching in the Clark School for the Deaf at 
Northampton. 

His decided interest in public affairs rapidly drew 
him into political life. His first office was as a member 
of the Republican City Committee in 1898. After that 
in quick succession he was elected a member of the 
Common Council, chairman of the Republican City 
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Committee, representative in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, Mayor of Northampton in 1910, a member of 
the Massachusetts Senate in 1911, president of the 
Senate in 1914, Lieutenant-governor in 1915, and 
Governor in 1918. He was highly regarded and in- 
variably ran ahead of his ticket. His adherence to 
high ideals, his loyalty in keeping promises, his conser- 
vatism, and his insistence upon economy all gained 
him the confidence of the people. His administration 
was notably excellent and he was re-elected in 1919. 

Although widely known in New England, Governor 
Coolidge was brought to the attention of the nation by 
a series of events which happened in September 1919. 
The police of Boston sought to form a labor union, in 
violation of a rule of their department, and instituted a 
strike, leaving Boston defenceless and subject for one 
night to mob rule. Governor Coolidge took charge of 
the situation, backed the Commissioner of Police and 
in response to a telegraph from the head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, replied: ‘‘There is no right 
to strike against the public safety by any body, any 
time, any where.”’ The police strike was a subject of 
great national interest, and this phrase caught the 
attention of the nation. Mr. Coolidge took up the 
issue further in his campaign for re-election as Gov- 
ernor and won by the largest majority to that time 
cast for the office. President Wilson sent him a tele- 
gram: “I congratulate you upon your election as a 
victory for law and order.’’ Mr. Coolidge immediately 
became a national figure. 

In the Republican campaign for nominations to the 
Presidency in the fall of 1919, Governor Coolidge’s 
name was strongly advanced in Massachusetts as a 
candidate. But he thought it unwise to enter into such 
a contest and announced that he was unwilling to be 
considered a candidate. In spite of this at the Republi- 
can Convention he received thirty-four votes. Senator 
Warren G. Harding was finally nominated. When it 
came to the nominations for the Vice-presidency, the 
State of Oregon placed Mr. Coolidge’s name in nomina- 
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tion, there was almost a landslide in his favor, and he 
received about three-quarters of all the votes cast. 

How the ticket of Harding and Coolidge was elected, 
how Mr. Coolidge faithfully administered the duties of 
the Vice-presidency during the trying years of chang- 
ing over a nation from a war to a peace basis, and how 
the sudden death of Warren G. Harding on August 2, 
1923 elevated him without warning to the Presidency, 
are well-known matters of national history. The taking 
of the oath in the little sitting room of the Plymouth 
homestead and his visit to his mother’s grave before 
starting on his pilgrimage to Washington, both acts so 
natural to his character, brought him into closer touch 
with the people and endeared him to their thoughts. 

It was but natural that he should be nominated and 
elected to the Presidency in 1924. The people had 
confidence in him. They respected his honesty and 
courage. They valued his advocacy of thrift and 
industry. The accomplishments of his administration 
are part of the country’s historical record. Perhaps the 
most lasting result was his influence upon the national 
mind, inspiring people toward conservatism, honorable 
dealings, and the seeking for truth. No one ever had a 
higher regard for the sacredness of public office. To 
him it was a trust, to be faithfully discharged without 
consideration of self interest. When the end of his 
administration arrived and he sent out his famous 
message that he did not choose to run for another 
term, it simply meant that he did not think that it was 
best for the country for him to succeed himself. He 
therefore retired, with the desire to serve the country 
again, but as a private citizen. It was a privilege that 
was given to him for less than four years. 

Mr. Coolidge left the White House for Northampton 
in March 1929. Immediately he was besieged with 
numerous offers to take up new lines of work or assume 
the presidency of many kinds of organizations. 
Friends suggested lecture tours, the presidency of 
colleges, or lucrative directorships on large business 
corporations. But all of these he refused, some 
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because he considered them undignified, some because 
they were commercial and some because they were 
burdened with detail. The single exception was his 
accepting without remuneration a directorship in the 
New York Life Insurance Company, of which his 
friend Darwin P. Kingsley was president, and this 
was chiefly due to his belief in the value of life insur- 
ance as a means of encouraging saving and thrift. 

When Chief Justice Rugg suggested that Mr. 
Coolidge might assume the presidency of the American 
Antiquarian Society after the death of Dr. Charles L. 
Nichols, most of the officers thought that there was 
little chance of his considering it. It is true that he had 
been a member since 1925 and was somewhat familiar 
with its work. Also because of nearby residence he 
knew many of its officers. Letters were written to him 
bringing the matter to his attention. He replied by 
asking for details regarding the history and work of 
the Society, in response to which several reports and 
handbooks were sent to him. Among this literature 
was a mention of the fact that the Society had num- 
bered eleven Presidents of the United States in its 
membership—John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, James Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, Rutherford B. Hayes, Theodore Roosevelt, 
William H. Taft, Woodrow Wilson, and himself—and 
President Taft had been a member of its Council. 
After considering the matter for a fortnight, he wrote 
signifying his willingness to assume the presidency of 
the organization. Once I asked him why he had 
accepted this position when he had declined so many 
others. He replied that it was partly due to the fact 
that any request made by Chief Justice Rugg was 
worthy of the most careful consideration, but that 
primarily he was anxious to continue personal con- 
tacts with his fellow men. He also said that Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge had told him much about the help 
which the Society had given him when he was writing 
his Life of Lincoln. It must have been strange to Mr. 
Coolidge after so many active years in politics, sudden- 
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ly to be retired to private life and to live in a small 
New England town where there were few outside 
contacts except those of his own choosing. He saw 
some partial relief from this condition in the knowledge 
that through the Antiquarian Society he would meet 
several times a year men from various sections of the 
country, even though they worked in a field with 
which he was not especially familiar. 

The first meeting at which Mr. Coolidge presided 
was in Boston in April 1930. There he made a graceful 
speech of acceptance in which he referred to the value 
of the study of history and his belief in the work 
which the Society was doing. With a rather personal 
touch he said that he could still be addressed as 
“Mr. President”’ and feel that the phrase was not a 
misnomer. This particular meeting in Boston was 
significant in that the two important subjects dis- 
cussed were connected with the lives of Presidents 
Washington and Jefferson, that one of the papers was 
read by the son of President Tyler, and that the 
meeting was presided over by Mr. Coolidge himself. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Coolidge said very little in 
conducting the meetings of the Society, but attended 
strictly to the business of the meeting, just as he had 
done in presiding over political affairs. He rapidly fell 
into the routine of the Society’s work, taking over 
whatever duties came to him. He wrote and read the 
Report of the Council in October 1930 and 1931. But 
in October 1932 he asked to be excused, saying that 
duties placed upon him in connection with the political 
campaign then in progress and his connection with the 
railroad investigation gave him little spare time. 

Mr. Coolidge always showed much interest in the 
Society’s collection and frequently sent to the Library 
books and documents which he thought would be use- 
ful. When I visited him at Plymouth in the summer of 
1931, he showed me a collection of family books which 
belonged to his father and grandfather and willingly 
agreed to my taking many of these for the Antiquarian 
Society’s library. On January 4, the very night before 
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he died, he mailed to the Society an envelope with 
several early documents, written by members of the 
Coolidge family, although not those of his own particu- 
lar line. On the week of his death I had planned to 
visit him at Northampton to talk over certain matters 
regarding the increase of the Library. 

Mr. Coolidge did not miss a single meeting of the 
Council during the three years that he was president. 
There were four meetings a year and this meant twelve 
meetings in all. Generally he visited my house in 
Worcester, arriving just before luncheon, which left 
half an hour to talk and smoke before the Council 
meeting. He was an inveterate smoker, preferring mild 
domestic cigars. At the time of the Annual Meeting 
in October, that is, in October 1930 and 1932, he 
stayed over night at my house, and on both occasions 
sat up until midnight, after the Council meeting, 
indulging freely in conversation and reminiscence. 

Mr. Coolidge has always been called taciturn and 
silent. This was true of him at public affairs where he 
was surrounded by groups of men, and especially if 
these men were not well known to him. When he first 
met the Society’s officers at a luncheon given at the 
Worcester Club in 1929, he scarcely said a word dur- 
ing the entire meal, apparently preferring to listen, 
and answered questions only by monosyllables. But 
when he was alone and chose to talk, he was a prolific 
conversationalist. Several times while visiting me, he 
sat with me alone in my library and conversed for over 
two hours continuously, talking on a great variety of 
subjects—prohibition, political speech-making, life at 
the White House, Washington newspaper correspond- 
ents, the economic situation, book-collecting, or any 
topic of the day. He was a great reader, interested 
especially in history, essays, and biography, although 
I doubt whether he read current fiction. 

He was a man of far greater culture than was 
generally realized. Even after graduation from college 
he read much of Milton and Shakespeare and trans- 
lated into English the orations of Cicero. One night he 
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asked if I did not have some fine early bindings, so I 
showed him an edition of Dante which was translated 
into English in a volume of over six hundred pages. 
I remarked: ‘‘Who could ever wade through this 


bulky volume!”’ And to my surprise, he answered: 
“‘T once read the whole of Dante in the original 
Italian.’’ ‘‘ What!” I replied, ‘‘that to me would seem 


almost an impossibility. Did you do it in your college 
days?” ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘it was years after I grad- 
uated from college, and I did not finish it until after I 
was married.”’ Then he continued: ‘‘I always liked 
Italian and French and read many books in the 
original, but German was considerable of a stumbling- 
block. ”’ 

He told me about the building up of his library at the 
White House. When he first went there, he said that 
there was little more than a long set of Blackwood’s 
Magazine which he relegated to the attic. Then the 
books began to pile up until when he left Washington 
for Northampton, there were forty cases of books, 
with over four thousand volumes in all. When the 
homestead at Plymouth was remodelled, place was 
made for this library, and the planning and filling of 
the room was a source of great pleasure to him. He 
said that in practically every volume he had placed 
his bookplate, the work having been done in Washing- 
ton by some workers who came over from the Library 
of Congress. I said: ‘‘But what did you leave at the 
White House?” And he replied: ‘‘The set of Black- 
wood’s Magazine!” 

Political speech-making was a tremendous bore to 
Mr. Coolidge and he thought it much overdone. He 
had made his notable campaign speech in behalf of 
President Hoover only a week or so before he visited 
me on October 17. I told him that I thought his speech 
a remarkably fine document and that it sounded very 
well over the radio. He said: ‘‘I didn’t think much of 
it. I expected that I would have ten days to prepare it, 
and finally prepared it in three. Writing it in Ply- 
mouth didn’t give me much time to verify my facts.” 
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I said: ‘‘ Are you going to make another speech during 
the campaign?” ‘‘No,” he replied, ‘‘one speech is 
better than six.’’ During the Tercentenary year in 
Massachusetts he had over two hundred requests to 
make speeches at various towns in the State, and he 
made but one. 

One of the most notable characteristics shown by 
Mr. Coolidge in conversation, as well as in public 
utterance, was his fairness and impartiality. He could 
always look at both sides of an argument and seldom 
did he make up his mind until he had heard all sides. I 
referred to high wages as a primary cause of inflation. 
He said: ‘‘Don’t forget that many employers are 
responsible for higher wages, for it gives them the oppor- 
tunity for increased profits.’’ He could see the side of 
the working man just as readily as that of the operator. 

His conversation was frequently punctuated with 
epigrams or observations containing subtle wit. This 
even came to the surface during his conduct of a 
meeting when a Council member was telling of the 
great value of the Gutenberg Bible and of the mag- 
nificent copy which Congress had recently bought 
from a European collector for a fabulous sum. ‘ Well,” 
Mr. Coolidge remarked with a smile, ‘‘I should think 
that an ordinary copy of the King James version would 
have been good enough for those Congressmen.”’ 

As a writer, Mr. Coolidge possessed a style that was 
convincing and always grammatically correct. He 
used short sentences and invariably chose good Anglo- 
Saxon words. In much of his writing, especially his 
Autobiography, the description of some event in his 
life or some general happening ends with a reflective 
comment, providing a moral or making the narrative 
of value to the reader. There was a decided imagina- 
tive quality in much of his writing. In fact, one of the 
least suspected sides of Mr. Coolidge’s nature was his 
idealism and his susceptibility to emotional thought— 
overlooked during his lifetime, but which in due course 
will come to be considered one of the most impressive 
phases of his character. It was shown in his love of 
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poetry, his fondness for children and for dogs, and 
in the frequent use of imagery in his writings. He 
once said: “‘I should not want to think of heaven 
without children there’’; and of his favorite collie dog 
which had just died, he said: ‘‘He was a stately 
gentleman of great courage and fidelity.”” What could 
be finer than the ending of his tribute to his native state 
of Vermont, ‘‘ Here I first saw the light of day; here I 
received my bride; here my dead lie pillowed on the 
breast of the everlasting hills.”’ And then the inscrip- 
tion in a book which he sent to Edward K. Hall who 
had recently lost a son, at about the same time as the 
death of young Calvin Coolidge: ‘‘To Edward K. Hall: 
In recollection of his son and my son, who had the 
privilege by the grace of God to be boys through all 
eternity. Calvin Coolidge.’”’ 

I think that Mr. Coolidge’s most outstanding trait 
was his kindness and his sympathy. He never forgot a 
friend and had asurprising habit of remembering trivial 
happenings, if they concerned those whom he liked and 
trusted. He had the faculty of inspiring a really fond 
»ffection from those with whom he was closely brought 
into contact. His character was so strongly made up of 
honesty, fairness, adherence to ideals, and courage, 
that they stood out above other qualities throughout 
his whole life. Truly, a man with a soul which looked 
inwards and tried to interpret the mysteries of life, 
whose own life was given to serve his fellow men, must 
live forever in the hearts of the people. Like Abraham 


Lincoln’s, his is the common heritage. 
C. 8. B. 


ALFRED JOHNSON 


Alfred Johnson, historian and genealogist, died in 
Boston, January 13, 1933. He was born in Boston, 
June 28, 1871, the son of Edward and Georgiana 
Parker (Miller) Johnson. After a preparatory educa- 
tion at Chauncy Hall School and at Phillips Andover, 
he entered Harvard College in 1891. Although his 
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college career was interrupted by ill health, he received 
in 1898 the degree of A.B. as of the class of 1895. In 
the meanwhile he had studied in Europe at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and after receiving his Harvard 
degree, returned to Europe where at the University 
of Paris he received in 1901 the degree of Doctor of 
Letters. 

Thenceforth, he devoted his life to historical and 
antiquarian research. Always interested in Maine 
because of the life-long residence there of his grand- 
father and great-grandfather, he wrote considerable 
upon the history of that State. In 1913, he produced 
the second volume of Williamson’s ‘History of 
Belfast,”’ which had been left unfinished by the death 
of its author. In 1914, he published the ‘‘ History and 
Genealogy of One Line of Descent from Captain 
Edward Johnson” and in 1917-19, brought out two 
volumes of the ‘‘Vital Records of Belfast.’”’ He 
contributed frequently to historical and genealogical 
publications, and also found time to do considerable 
lecturing, both upon historical topics and upon his 
travels to the southern coasts of the United States and 
to the West Indies. In 1916, after a course of study in 
education at Harvard, he received from that college 
the degree of A.M. He was unmarried. 

Dr. Johnson was a member of many organizations 
around Boston—the New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society, where he was a member of important 
committees, the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, 
the Bostonian Society, the Club of Odd Volumes, and 
the Maine Historical Society. He was elected to the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1922, attended most 
of the meetings and was a valued correspondent. Only 
the day of his death, he telephoned the Library, offer- 
ing to supply needed material for a sketch of Calvin 
Coolidge, whom he knew well and whose death 


occurred but a week previous to his own. 
C. B. 
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Waldo Lincoln, whose death occurred at his house in 
Worcester, April 7, 1933, was a notable figure in the 
history of the American Antiquarian Society. President 
of the Society for twenty-five years, none who ever 
held the office gave more time to the duties of the 
position or exerted a more active interest for the good 
of the organization. With a love for the work which his 
office made possible, he inspired the members with his 
own enthusiasm and served as an example for other 
officers to follow. The Society is proud to commem- 
orate his services and his career. 

Mr. Lincoln was born in Worcester on December 31, 
1849. His ancestry was notable, taking an important 
part in the history of the community, the State, and 
the nation. His great-grandfather, Levi Lincoln, was 
prominent in Worcester affairs during the Revolution, 
served in both houses of the State Legislature, was a 
member of Congress, and held the office of Attorney- 
General in the cabinet of President Jefferson. His 
grandfather, Levi Lincoln, was a member of both the 
Massachusetts House and Senate, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Commonwealth, Governor from 1825 to 1834, 
member of Congress from 1834 to 1841, first Mayor of 
Worcester in 1848, overseer of Harvard for twenty- 
seven years, and a founder and vice-president of the 
American Antiquarian Society. His father, Daniel 
Waldo Lincoln, was a representative in the Massa- 
chusetts General Court, Mayor of Worcester in 1863- 
1864, president of the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
director and trustee of important Worcester organiza- 
tions, and one of the leading horticulturists of his day. 

Daniel Waldo Lincoln married Frances Fiske Mer- 
rick, daughter of Francis T. Merrick of Worcester, 
November 30, 1841. They had four children, Frances 
Merrick Lincoln who died in 1928, Mary Waldo 
Lincoln who married Joseph E. Davis, Anne Warren 
Lincoln who died in infancy, and Waldo Lincoln who 
was born at the Lincoln farm on Pleasant Street, 
December 31, 1849. 
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Waldo Lincoln was educated in the private and 
public schools of Worcester and at Harvard College, 
where he was graduated in the class of 1870. After 
graduation, he studied chemistry for one year in 
Lawrence Scientific School at Cambridge. In January 
1872, he entered into partnership with his cousin, 
Joseph Parker Mason of Worcester, under the firm 
name of Mason & Lincoln, for the sale of iron, steel, 
and heavy hardware. This business proving uncon- 
genial to Mr. Lincoln, he sold his interest two years 
later to his partner, and with William Everett Cutter, 
Harvard 1869, engaged in the manufacture of copperas 
and Venetian red from the waste sulphuric acid of the 
Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company of 
Worcester, manufacturers of wire. He then retired 
from active business and devoted the remainder of his 
life, for forty years, to historical and genealogical 
research, to aiding in administering the affairs of many 
Worcester institutions, and to travel. In 1894-1896 he 
spent two years abroad in England and on the conti- 
nent, in 1903 he visited southern Europe and Algeria, 
in 1908 he made a trip partly around the world, and in 
more recent years he journeyed frequently to the West 
Indies during the winter months. He married, June 
24, 1873, Fanny Chandler, daughter of Dr. George and 
Josephine (Rose) Chandler, of Worcester. They had 
five children, Merrick who died in 1923, Josephine 
Rose who married Frank F. Dresser, Daniel Waldo 
Lincoln, George Chandler Lincoln, and Dorothy who 
died at Singapore in 1909 when accompanying her 
parents on a trip around the world. 

Mr. Lincoln occupied many positions of trust in 
Worcester organizations. He was for several years a 
director of the Merchants and Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Worcester, of the Worcester Gas 
Light Company, the Central National Bank of 
Worcester, and of the Providence and Worcester 
Railroad Company and, for ten years, trustee and 
treasurer of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. He 
was vice-president of the Worcester County Institu- 
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tion for Savings, a trustee of the Memorial Hospital, 
the Home for Aged Men, and the Proprietors of the 
Rural Cemetery, and chairman of the trustees of trust 
funds of the City of Worcester. From 1910 to 1913 he 
was chairman of the Massachusetts State Art Com- 
mission, to which position he was appointed by 
Governor Draper in 1910. From 1889 to 1895 he was 
director of the Worcester Public Library. In politics 
he was a Democrat until the breaking up of that party 
over the silver question, since which time he had no 
strong party affiliations. In 1892, he was a delegate to 
the Gold Democratic convention at Indianapolis, and 
was a candidate for Secretary of State of Massachu- 
setts on the Gold Democratic ticket of that year and 
received a highly complimentary vote. Thereafter he 
was not a pronounced political partisan, although he 
generally favored Democratic policies and was in full 
sympathy with President Wilson during his adminis- 
tration. During the World War he aided the registra- 
tion board in selecting men under the draft, and as 
president of the Worcester Club did much to direct its 
patriotic services. His three sons were in active service 
in the War, two in the medical service, retired with the 
rank of major, and one in the infantry, retired with the 
rank of first lieutenant. In religion, Mr. Lincoln was a 
Unitarian, and was a member and active supporter of 
the First Unitarian Church of Worcester, which he 
liked to call ‘‘The Second Parish in the Town of 
Worcester.”’ 

He was a founder and vice-president of the Worces- 
ter Club and later its president; founder and first 
president of the Tatnuck Country Club; member and 
for two years president of the Quinsigamond Boat 
Club; a member for fifty-three years of the Worcester 
Fire Society and at the time of his death its senior 
member; a member for twenty-six years of the 
St. Wulstan Society, and a member of the New York 
Democratic Club, the New York Reform Club, and 
the Tavern and Union Clubs of Boston. Of command- 
ing presence and readiness of speech, he was an excel- 
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lent presiding officer, and his geniality and good- 
fellowship made him a welcome visitor at all social 
functions. 

Much of Mr. Lincoln’s time during the latter part 
of his life was devoted to the compilation of two 
important and comprehensive family histories—‘‘ The 
Genealogy of the Waldo Family,’”’ published in two 
volumes in 1902, and the ‘“‘History of the Lincoln 
Family,’’ published in 1923. These two works were 
models of what family histories should be. They were 
careful and exhaustive, and they were scholarly. Not 
mere schedules of names and dates, they included 
thousands of biographies, written with literary style 
and effectiveness. His study of Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, not only furnished new 
and important information on the mooted question of 
Lincoln’s ancestry, but provided a remarkably excel- 
lent and succinct sketch of the President’s career. 
The decimal letter system of notation used in both 
genealogies, although not so familiar as the numerical 
system generally used, Mr. Lincoln always defended, 
as he thought it the most simple and explanatory plan 
devised for geneaologies. 

Mr. Lincoln’s other published work was chiefly in 
the field of bibliography. He contributed to the 
Proceedings of this Society in 1923 a ‘‘Check-List of 
the Portraits in the American Antiquarian Society,”’ in 
1924, a history of Bermuda neswpapers, in 1926, a 
‘‘List of Newspapers of the West Indies and Ber- 
muda,’”’ and in 1929, a “Bibliography of American 
Cookery Books.’’ The last study resulted from his 
having gathered in his own library the largest existing 
collection of American Cookery Books, which collec- 
tion he turned over to this Library shortly before his 
death. He also wrote a monograph on ‘‘ The Province 
Snow—Prince of Orange”’ in 1901, and in 1928 com- 
piled a comprehensive history of the Worcester 
County Institution for Savings in connection with the 
hundredth anniversary of that organization. In a 
lighter form of writing, the many reminiscences of 
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early members which he contributed to the ‘ Remi- 
niscences of the Worcester Fire Society’”’ showed his 
love of humor and the kindliness of his character. 
His interest in historical research brought him mem- 
bership in many historical societies. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society and for three 
years a member of its Council, a member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society and for several 
years upon its Council, and a member of the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts, the Club of Odd Volumes, 
the Prince Society, the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the Worcester Historical Society. 

Of his connection with the American Antiquarian 
Society it is impossible to speak without the most 
sincere feeling of appreciation and of pride, for no 
President ever meant more to this Society. Upon the 
death of Stephen Salisbury in 1906, the office of 
President was filled by the choice of Edward Everett 
Hale, with Mr. Lincoln chosen as second vice-president. 
Mr. Hale assumed the office for one year with the 
understanding that Mr. Lincoln, as head of the 
Library Committee, should oversee the details of 
administration. In October 1907 Mr. Lincoln was 
elected President. There were many reasons why he 
should have been chosen to the office. His progenitors 
were among the founders of the Society. He himself, 
elected to the Society in 1898, had occupied himself 
with historical research, and with freedom from busi- 
ness cares he was able to give the necessary time to his 
duties. Thus he began upon a service which was to last 
for twenty years, a longer term than that of any 
previous president except the elder Stephen Salisbury. 

From the very beginning of his administration Mr. 
Lincoln took upon himself many responsible duties. 
He served as chairman of the leading committees— 
those on the Library and on Finance. He secured the 
speakers for the meetings and took an active interest 
in the selection of members. He wrote nearly all of the 
annual Council reports in October of each year, often 
using them as vehicles to describe and exploit some 
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outstanding collection in the Society’s library. In the 
reports for 1917 and 1927 he presented a review of the 
progress of the Society during the previous decade. 
The luncheons which he gave each year at his historic 
mansion on Elm Street carried out the best of the 
Salisbury traditions and provided social relationships 
in charming surroundings which all members greatly 
enjoyed. 

Among his greatest services was the raising of funds, 
so necessary for any institution that wishes to grow. 
In 1912, he conceived the Centennial Fund to which he 
obtained contributions to the amount of nearly 
$34,000. In 1921, he began upon a building fund of 
$100,000 which culminated in 1924 with the erection of 
an addition to the library stack capable of shelving two 
hundred thousand volumes. In 1927 he raised a fund 
of $100,000 to be added to the endowment, and 
secured solely from Worcester members and friends. 
To all of these funds he gave from his own resources— 
$1000 to the Centennial Fund, $1000 to the Building 
Fund, and $2500 to the Endowment Fund. It is true 
that in raising funds, he had the help of interested 
members, notably Clarence W. Bowen, Charles G. 
Washburn, and Henry W. Cunningham, but it was 
his own undismayed perseverance that was always the 
guiding force. 

As an administrator he wisely governed the Society, 
yet no detail was too small to claim his attention. He 
presided at the meetings with grace and dignity. When 
the Society held its Centennial in 1912 he conducted the 
public exercises at the Meeting-House of the Second 
Parish where he made an eloquent introductory 
address, and at the dinner at the Worcester Club in the 
evening he acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
speakers who included President Taft and Ambassador 
Bryce. Both speakers he entertained at his house on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Lincoln found the time to do much bibliographi- 
cal work to aid the Library. His most important under- 
taking of this kind was a card index to the Society’s 
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collection of some five thousand maps—a catalogue 
which has been constantly used and found extraor- 
dinarily accurate. He also arranged with skill and 
discrimination the printed ephemera of the Society’s 
collection, such as broadsides, posters, views, and por- 
traits. He was a frequent donor to the Library. At the 
outset of his administration he carefully went through 
his own library and selected those titles, early and 
recent, which the Society most needed. Then, on his 
several trips to the West Indies, he bought files of 
newspapers and other printed productions of the 
Islands and presented them to us upon his return. His 
collection of American cookbooks, the largest in the 
country for the period previous to 1870, he donated in 
1929, and in the same year his collection of United 
States postage stamps. Miscellaneous books he was 
always giving, and he was ever on the watch for possi- 
ble gifts of rare volumes to the Library. 

In 1927, Mr. Lincoln decided to resign from the 
Presidency. A slight deafness interfered somewhat 
with his conducting the meetings and he wished to 
retire, as he stated, before his activities should be really 
curtailed. But he remained on the Council and on the 
important committees, where his counsel was con- 
tinuously of service to the Society. In 1930 a few of his 
friends grouped together to acquire for the Society his 
portrait, painted by Frank O. Salisbury and one of 
the best portraits ever painted by that capable artist. 

And now for a note of personal reminiscence. Al- 
most every working day for twenty years, except when 
he was absent from the country, Mr. Lincoln visited 
the Society’s library. Invariably he came into my 
office and sat down for a chat regarding the Society’s 
affairs or some social or personal matter. I grew to like 
and respect him as much as anyone I have ever known. 
He was kindly and remarkably thoughtful of others. 
I never knew him to speak unkindly of anyone, with- 
out an adequate reason. He was just and fair to an 
unusual degree, even when it was not to his advantage. 
His love of society and of fellowship made him the best 
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of companions, as was testified by the many social 
affairs at Clubs where, especially in his later years, he 
was the central figure. He sometimes decried old age 
and said that he had outlived most of his friends, but 
this assertion was always in a whimsical vein, for his 
love of companionship and his association with the 
young kept him youthful. He had his share of 
adversities, but he bore them bravely and without 
complaint. A verse which I read at a gathering assem- 
bled to honor his eightieth birthday, still stays in my 
memory: 
Courage such as few inherit 
Will of iron to conquer care 


Resolute with mind unflinching 
Although the cross is hard to bear. 


Mr. Lincoln has gone from us and the familiar 
figure which we were all accustomed to see has dis- 
appeared. His place officially has been filled, and others 
carry on the work. But always, so long as this Society 
shall exist, it will feel the impress of his administration 
and the influence of his service. C.S. B. 


CHARLES MARTIN THAYER 


Charles Martin Thayer, one of the leading members 
of the Worcester bar, died at Worcester, November 27, 
1932. The son of Judge Adin and Caroline Weld 
(Kendrick) Thayer, he was born at Worcester, 
December 4, 1867. After graduation at the local 
Classical High School, he entered Harvard from which 
he was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1889, 
followed by the degree of LL.B. at the Harvard Law 
School in 1892. In 1892 he returned to Worcester, was 
admitted to the bar and remained in his chosen pro- 
fession throughout his life. For twenty-two years 
practicing alone, in 1914, he joined with Frank C. 
Smith, Jr., and George A. Gaskill to form the partner- 
ship of Thayer, Smith & Gaskill. Particularly inter- 
ested in corporation law, he was allied with many of 
Worcester’s leading manufacturing interests and be- 
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cause of his integrity and conservatism he was honored 
with many important trusts in connection with the 
settlement of estates. Although maintaining a keen 
interest in civic affairs, he always refused high political 
preferment. He married, April 9, 1907, Anna G. 
Chittenden of Brooklyn, who survived him, with two 
children. 

Mr. Thayer assumed the duties of citizenship 
seriously and took a prominent part in the conduct of 
important charities. He served for several years as 
chairman of the Worcester School Committee and 
during the World War was chairman of the Speaker’s 
Bureau for Worcester County in all Red Cross and 
Y.M.C.A. drives. He was a member of several Worces- 
ter social and charitable organizations. To the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society he was elected in 1927, and 
was much interested in the welfare of the Society. 
Always a great reader, especially in history and biog- 
raphy, he was addicted to scholarly pursuits; because 
of his wide knowledge and ability to express himself 
clearly, his assistance was often sought as a speaker on 
important civic occasions. He had a well chosen library 
and was particularly interested in the collecting of rare 
autograph letters. In an able and comprehensive 
estimate of his character, written a fortnight after his 
death, his lifelong friend, Robert M. Washburn, said of 
him: ‘‘ He was a man of marked individualism. He had 
industry to a marked degree, and resolution to the 
same degree. Few men have lived in Worcester who 
have so stirred, with many, their respect, confidence 
and affection.” C. 8. B. 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON AND THE 
LOYALISTS 


BY WILBUR H. SIEBERT 


EORGE WASHINGTON attended the Second 

Continental Congress in his blue and buff uni- 
form and was nominated for Commander in Chief after 
Lexington and Concord by Thomas Johnson of Mary- 
land. John Adams had previously moved that a 
general be appointed and in his speech had shown that 
he had Washington in mind as the proper person for 
that office by characterizing him as ‘‘a gentleman 
whose skill and experience as an officer, whose inde- 
pendent fortune, great talents, and excellent universal 
character, would command the approbation of all 
America, and unite the cordial exertions of all the 
colonies better than any other person in the union.” 
On June 15, 1775, Washington was unanimously 
elected. Four days later he was commissioned, and on 
the 25th reached New York City on his way to the 
army at Cambridge. As he left the Hoboken ferry, 
two bodies of troops were waiting, one to do him honor 
and the other to perform the same office for Governor 
Tryon, who was expected at any moment. The situa- 
tion was embarrassing for those in command, but 
passed without leading to an awkward meeting. 
Before continuing his journey, Washington wrote to 
General Schuyler, at Albany, to ‘‘keep a watchful 
eye’ on Tryon and use every means in his power to 
frustrate his inimical designs, and also to watch the 
movements of the Indian agent, Colonel Guy Johnson.! 
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Soon after beginning the blockade of Boston, 
Washington received as intelligence a copy of the 
articles of association drafted by Brigadier-General 
Timothy Ruggles, a mandamus councillor from Worces- 
ter County, for the embodiment of Loyalists within 
the town to aid Gage’s force in resisting, as these 
articles stated, ‘‘the pretended authority of any 
Congress, Committee of Correspondence, or any other 
unconstitutional assemblies of men.’’ Four companies 
of Loyal Associated Volunteers and two other organiza- 
tions were formed, but had to content themselves with 
performing patrol and guard duty until the evacuation. 
Then they and their wretched fellows—to the number 
of more than eleven hundred—sailed with the British 
for Halifax. Washington thought that their objective 
was New York City, by taking which they would sur- 
round themselves with a friendly populace and secure 
communication with Canada. Of the mandamus 
councillors—‘‘those new fangled counsellors’? as he 
called them—who had fled, with many other Tories 
to Boston, Washington entertained a poor opinion, 
believing that they would have aided in overturning 
the constitution and introducing arbitrary government 
for the sake of honors and pecuniary gratifications. 
Now that they and their followers were miserably 
crowded aboard the British transports, off Nantasket, 
he wrote, ‘‘ Not the last trump could have struck them 
with greater consternation.””! 

Already in the autumn of 1775 Lord Dunmore was 
trying to promote the royal cause in Virginia. He was 
a refugee on the Fowey ship of war, and was making 
but little progress in gaining adherents, most of whom 
were runaway slaves. After a slight military success, 
near Kempsville, he erected the king’s standard and 
administered the oath of allegiance to some three 
thousand men. About mid-November he wrecked his 
cause by proclaiming martial law and freedom to the 
black and the indentured servants of rebels. The 
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prospect of seeing the negroes in arms alienated most 
of the Loyalists, only a fraction of whom joined the 
governor. Washington had sent General Charles Lee 
to oppose Dunmore and hoped that Virginia would put 
forth its strength to crush him and his motley following. 
When some American troops marched into Norfolk, 
they found Dunmore and his people on board the 
British ships.! 

Meantime the armed vessel Betsy had been dis- 
patched by Dunmore to convey the Loyalist, Colonel 
Moses Kirkland, lately from St. Augustine, to deliver 
letters from Dunmore himself, Governor Tonyn, 
Superintendent Stuart, and other officials to General 
Gage. These letters related to the conditions in 
Virginia and East Florida and the employment of the 
Indians in hostilities. Fortunately the Betsey was 
captured by the armed schooner Lee and sent to 
Beverley, Massachusetts, whence Kirkland and his 
missives were taken before Washington, who sent 
them on to the Congress. That body committed the 
prisoner to the Philadelphia jail, from which he 
escaped at the end of a year to Baltimore and so to the 
British. Washington had been so impressed with the 
weak state of St. Augustine as revealed in the letters 
that he had suggested to Congress the ‘‘ vast conse- 
quence”’ of taking the place. Accordingly, the Carolinas 
and Georgia were urged to co-operate in its reduction 
at the expense of the united colonies. Several expedi- 
tions were attempted, but were so badly managed that 
the British garrison, aided by three Tory regiments, a 
few provincial galleys, and some Indians had little 
difficulty in preventing a serious invasion.? If St. 
Augustine had been secured and retained East Florida 
would have become the fourteenth of our states. 

Washington learned conclusively from Superin- 
tendent Stuart’s letters that the British ministry 
intended to put the Indians on the war path. He wrote 
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to that effect to General Schyler, who had gained 
the same information from the Northern Indians. 
The Commander in Chief therefore tried to attach the 
Northern, Penobscot, and Six Nation tribes to the 
Americans rather than see them join the Loyalists in 
descents upon the outlying settlements. But he failed.’ 

Dunmore hoped to maintain himself in Virginia until 
he could co-operate with a formidable force from Mary- 
land, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Detroit in 
separating the Northern from the Southern colonies. 
To raise, combine, and conduct this expedition of 
British regulars, Tories, and Indians, Dunmore com- 
missioned Dr. John Connolly, Allen Cameron, and 
Dr. John F. D. Smythe and sent them northwestward. 
They and their subordinates seem to have enlisted 
some seventy-five hundred Tories, but the three 
leaders were apprehended at Hagerstown, Maryland, 
with incriminating papers in their possession. As those 
of Connolly, which would have shown the magnitude 
of the enterprise, could not be found, Washington 
directed the president of the Continental Congress 
where to look for them; but Connolly’s servant had 
destroyed the important ones, saving only his master’s 
commission. However, investigations by the Maryland 
authorities brought to light the recruiting agents, a 
number of whom were tried and several hanged.’ 

On January 1, 1776, Dunmore’s fleet bombarded 
Norfolk and started the conflagration that destroyed 
most of that town. At Gwynn’s Island it disembarked 
its many pest-stricken refugees, white and black, was 
cannonaded from the mainland, and sailed away. 
Later it joined the British, at Staten Island, with its 
surviving Loyalists and slaves, numbering about a 
thousand. Informed of this, Washington wrote merely 
that they ‘‘added but little’”’ to the enemy’s strength.’ 

Another source of concern to General Washington 
was the activities of Loyalists in Rhode Island and 
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Connecticut, where they were very numerous, in 
supplying provisions and intelligence to the king’s 
ships. In Rhode Island the authorities had sanctioned 
the conveyance of provisions to the vessels, because 
the latter intercepted the ferry, fish and market boats, 
and threatened to fire a broadside when they remained 
unsupplied. Washington wholly disapproved of this 
arrangement, and sent General Lee to deal with the 
obnoxious persons and advise the well-affected how to 
strengthen their defenses. Most of the Loyalists took a 
solemn oath to withold the provisions and intelligence 
from the enemy and inform on disobedient persons. 

In Connecticut an act was passed imposing for- 
feiture of one’s estate and imprisonment for not more 
than three years upon those who furnished provisions 
to the British army or navy, enlisted men for them, 
or aided them in any other way. Persons speaking, 
writing, or acting against the proceedings of the 
Assembly or the Congress, were to be disarmed, dis- 
qualified from holding office, and imprisoned. Wash- 
ington wished that other colonies would adopt similar 
drastic measures, and recommended them to Governor 
Cooke, of Rhode Island.! 

The situation in the province of New York was much 
more difficult on account of its great number of 
Loyalists. During the latter part of 1775 the Whig 
committees had been disarming the disaffected militia 
and sending Tories from Albany, Dutchess and West- 
chester counties to prison in the Highlands. Washington 
ordered Lee to New York with a body of volunteers to 
put the city and fortifications in a posture of defense 
and disarm the Loyalists of Long Island and elsewhere. 
Lee showed his eagerness for action by writing that the 
failure ‘‘to crush these serpents before their rattles 
are grown, would be ruinous.’’ Nevertheless, in the 
spring Washington seriously considered the wisdom of 
granting a generous amnesty to these people in order to 
win them over by forgiveness.’ 
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With the approach of the Howes from Halifax with 
their fleet, army and New England refugees, the intelli- 
gence was brought to headquarters that the Long 
Island Tories had taken up their arms, and that 
gentlemen there and other persons in New York, 
including Mayor David Matthews, were involved in a 
plot, concocted by Governor Tryon. This plot was 
nothing less than a scheme to seize the American 
commander and deliver him over to the British. It 
was discovered that members of his own bodyguard 
were parties to it. Most of the plotters were appre- 
hended and imprisoned, and one of them was tried by 
court martial and hanged. Washington is singularly 
silent concerning the nature of the plot.' 

With the arrival of the British in New York harbor, 
the Committees of Safety of Westchester and Dutchess 
counties resorted to drastic measures, which were rein- 
forced by mob violence against the local Tories. The 
Provincial Congress tardily authorized Washington to 
make all the arrests necessary for the protection of the 
province and ‘“‘the liberty of America.” Tryon, 
attended by many leading Loyalists, visited the fleet 
and gave General Howe “‘the fullest information of the 
state of the rebels’’ and great reason to expect a 
numerous accession of inhabitants from New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut, all eager to prove their 
loyalty. Already sixty men bearing a few arms had 
come from Shrewsbury, and five hundred more were 
ready to follow from that quarter.’ 

Expecting the immediate occupation of Long Island 
by the British, Washington was solicitous that its large 
number of adherents to the crown should be rendered 
as harmless as might be. He had received information 
that a multitude of the colonists would join the enemy. 
In substance he wrote that as the force from overseas 
would be numerous enough, it was highly desirable to 
have as few internal enemies as possible. He saw a 
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difficulty in disarming these persons in that they might 
be keeping their arms on the king’s ships until the time 
should come for using them.’ 

When Washington took up his headquarters in New 
York, he found that the Provincial Committee of 
Safety was permitting the British shipping in the lower 
bay to receive supplies regularly from shore, lest the 
city should be bombarded. However, he convinced the 
committee that such intercourse enabled the enemy to 
regulate their plans by the information obtained of the 
number and extent of the American works and the 
strength and movements of their forces. He also issued 
a proclamation requiring his officers and soldiers, and 
entreating the well-affected citizens, to diligence in 
preventing the intercourse and securing those guilty 
of it.? 

In the summer of 1776 Major Robert Rogers was 
found at South Amboy, New Jersey, a Tory centre, 
taken before the American commander, and repre- 
sented that he was on his way to offer his services to 
the Congress. Washington sent him on under a guard, 
who carried a message calling attention to the danger 
of accepting the proffered services. Rogers was ordered 
back to New Hampshire, where he had been living, but 
spent the rest of the summer and fall on Staten and 
Long islands and the mainland organizing the Queen’s 
Rangers. He also planned a night attack on Norwalk, 
Connecticut, to seize some Continental supplies and 
lay waste the town.’ 

New Jersey was full of Loyalists and people who 
were indifferent to the Revolutionary cause. Through 
it lay the road of communication with the Congress 
and the provinces to the west and south. It was supply- 
ing intelligence, live stock and armed refugees to the 
British. All these considerations impelled Washington 
to fix his Flying Camp under General Hugh Mercer 
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near Perth Amboy with outposts at half a dozen other 
exposed or strategic places. He also had the live stock 
and notorious Loyalists removed from shore regions, 
ferries and passing boats scrutinized for suspicious 
characters, and inimical inhabitants apprehended. 
Washington expressly admonished the captain of the 
guard entrusted with the removal of Governor William 
Franklin to Connecticut not to let him escape and later 
called Governor Trumbull’s attention to the fact that 
Franklin was corresponding with certain gentlemen in 
New York City and issuing protections to persons in 
Connecticut.' 

Before the British occupied the metropolis, Wash- 
ington had Mayor Matthews and other prominent 
Loyalists removed from the jail to Litchfield, and when 
the enemy were preparing to take Long Island he 
directed General Greene and his Continentals to assist 
the committee, sent thither by the Convention, in 
disarming and securing the inhabitants of King’s 
County, getting rid of their grain, and if necessary 
laying waste the country. Washington also had the 
suspects of Queens County removed from the island, 
but forbade the injury or appropriation of their 
property except by order of the Convention.’ 

After the battle near Brooklyn Heights and the 
skilful evacuation of Long Island by Washington and 
his army, the western part of it became the rendezvous 
for British and Tory regiments throughout the war. 
New corps were organized and old ones were recruited 
there. In fact, wherever the British troops appeared in 
the Northern and Southern colonies, they were joined 
by provincial regiments and militia. The State of New 
York alone had some fifteen thousand men in its 
twenty-five or thirty Tory corps and eighty-five 
hundred in its Tory militia. They garrisoned outposts, 
went on plundering and incendiary raids, and accom- 
panied British expeditions. Many refugees from the 


'Ford, Writings of George Washington, Vol. 4, pp. 199, 200, 206-212, 214, 296; W. H. 
Richardson, ‘“‘Washington and the New Jersey Campaign of 1776,” in Proceedings of the 
N. J. Historical Soc., Apr., 1832, pp. 121-161. 

*Ford, Writings of George Washington, Vol. 4, pp. 244 and n., 246 n., 341-342 and n. 
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mainland and adjacent islands resorted to Long Island, 
were housed in the deserted homes of Patriots who had 
fled, and found occupation in cutting and hauling wood 
and supplying provisions and forage to the troops. 
Washington’s spy system linked New York City with 
Oyster Bay and other places on Long Island and so 
across the sound to the Connecticut shore, whence 
Major Benjamin Tallmadge sent the messages he 
received to the Commander in Chief.' 

Writing from Morristown, New Jersey, late in April, 
1777, Washington ordered the posting of a body of the 
New York militia on the west side of North River at a 
point convenient for intercepting Brigadier-General 
Cortlandt Skinner’s corps of New Jersey Volunteers, 
numbering about one thousand, and some regular 
troops, which he had been informed would proceed 
from Bergen through Sussex to the back part of the 
Jerseys, ‘‘a part of the country most notoriously 
disaffected. ’’? 

General Schuyler and his subordinates of the North- 
ern Army had been suppressing the Loyalists of Tryon 
County, New York. By order of the Continental 
Congress Schuyler had moved up and put Sir John 
Johnson under parole to obey Congress and not abet 
its enemies. Nevertheless, after Bunker Hill, Sir John 
and the Butlers had fled with hundreds of other Tories 
to Canada, while Colonel Dayton had occupied 
Johnson Hall and brought away Lady Johnson and 
Mrs. Butler and her children as hostages. Obnoxious 
persons were sent by the Albany Committee of 
Safety to the Simsbury mines, in Connecticut.2 Num- 


1Thos. Jones, Hist. of New York during the Revolutionary War, I, 103, 110; Ford, Writ- 


ings of George Washington, Vol. 4, pp. 354, 362, 374, 398, 461, Vol. 5, p. 121 n., 331, 482- 
483; Colls. of New Jersey Hist. Soc., X, 193; L. M. Sears, George Washington, 146; notes 
from the Muster Rolls of the Provincial Regiments; H. E. Egerton, ed., Roy. Commission 


on Loyalist Claims, 1783-85; p. 156; W. H. Siebert, The Loyalists of Pennsylvania, 15, 19, 
35, 38, 40-42; Siebert, ‘‘East Florida as a Refuge for Southern Loyalists,” in Proceedings 
(Oct., 1927) of Am. Antiquarian Soc.; Div. of Archives and History, Univ. of the State of 
New York, The American Revolution in New York, 218; New York Times Magazine, 
Feb. 1, 1931. 

*Public Paper of George Clinton, First Governor of New York. War of the Revolution 
Series, 1, 730. 

3H. Swiggett, War out of Niagara, Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers (1933), pp. 61, 66, 
68, 80. 
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bers of others soon escaped to the Canadian border, 
where they helped to organize ten corps which joined 
Burgoyne’s force of British and Indians. When 
St. Leger beseiged Fort Stanwix in the late summer of 
1777, he had with him Joseph Brant and his Indians, Sir 
John Johnson’s regiment of Royal Greens and Butler’s 
Rangers. They were routed with appalling losses 
among the redmen and retired to Oswego. A large 
part of Burgoyne’s Tories were captured or killed as he 
advanced, and the night before his surrender at Sara- 
toga, in mid-October, he sent back the remnant of 
them, numbering seven hundred, to keep them out of 
the hands of their Whig neighbors. Washington’s 
appeal to the upper country for defense against the 
savages had been rendered the more effective by 
Burgoyne’s stupid proclamation threatening to un- 
leash thousands of Indians upon “the hardened 
enemies of Great Britain and America.’’ Writing a few 
days after the surrender from the vicinity of Philadel- 
phia, Washington said that the twelve thousand militia 
who had joined the Northern Army had ‘‘shut the only 
doors by which Burgoyne could retreat.’’ In contrast, 
while moving through New Jersey, he himself had 
experienced the disaffection of a large part of the 
inhabitants, the lethargy of others, and the distraction 
of the whole. However, Washington soon won those 
victories at Trenton and Princeton which Field 
Marshall von Moltke called his supreme achievements 
in strategy. Then followed his proclamation offering 
pardon to those who would transfer their allegiance to 
the United States. The others were to withdraw to the 
British lines within the next thirty days.! 

The failure of the Burgoyne-St. Leger campaign left 
the operations to John Butler and his son Walter, 
Mason Bolton, the commander at Niagara, and Joseph 


1Wm. L. Stone, Burgoyne’s Campaign and St. Leger’s Expedition, 139-140, 153-154, 169, 
177-195; Swiggett, War out of Niagara, 82, 85-87, 90, 97, 102; Div. of Archives and History, 
Univ. of the State of New York, The American Revolution in New York, 218; Frothingham, 
Washington, Commander in Chief, 197-198, 208; Jones, Hist. of New York during Revolu- 
tionary War, I, 198, 682-689; Ford, Writings of George Washington, Vol. 5, pp. 79, 87 n., 
110, 111, 133, 201, Vol. 6, pp. 149-150. 
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Brant, the Mohawk chief. Their operations were 
intended to break up the back settlements, rescue the 
hundreds of Loyalist families—women, old people and 
children—and take them to Niagara to join their 
husbands, sons and fathers who were in arms. Walter 
Butler has been depicted many times as a fiend 
incarnate, who incited the Indians to atrocities and 
surpassed them in barbarity. At last the documents 
relating to him have been brought together and his 
career has been historically presented by Mr. Howard 
Swiggett in a volume just off the Columbia University 
Press, entitled War out of Niagara, Walter Butler and 
the Tory Rangers. Early in July, 1778, four hundred 
and fifty defenders of Wyoming, in the heart of 
Pennsylvania, were killed, and the country round was 
laid waste by the Indians, but the women, children 
and prisoners were spared. In September the enemy 
destroyed the German Flats, houses, barns, mills and 
grain, and took away the live stock. Then Albany 
acted, and the well-built Indian towns, near Unadilla, 
were wiped out in October. In November Walter 
Butler and Joseph Brant with fifty regulars, one 
hundred and fifty Rangers and perhaps three times as 
many Indians as whites attacked Cherry Valley, an 
advanced outpost of Albany. Here Butler was unable 
to restrain his red contingent from murdering some of 
the women and children.' 

This destructive warfare on the frontier greatly 
stirred Washington, who planned an expedition to stop 
it in 1779. He feared that Niagara could not be taken 
without command of the lakes and assistance from 
Pittsburgh, because it would be reinforced from 
Detroit. Early in this year, however, Lieutenant- 
Governor Hamilton, of Detroit, and his force were 
captured at Vincennes by George Rogers Clarke, who 
sent Hamilton a prisoner to Virginia. There the latter 
would have suffered severely as an inciter of Indians to 
commit barbarities on white prisoners and bring in 
their scalps had not Washington advised Governor 


Swiggett, War out of Niagara, 103, 114-115, 116, 124, 127-129, 133, 136-162. 
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Jefferson that uncommon severity was not applicable 
in this case, because Hamilton had capitulated.' 

Late in the spring of 1779 Washington transmitted 
explicit instructions to General Sullivan for a ruthless 
expedition against the Six Nations and their Loyalist 
allies. They were to be attacked with impetuosity, war- 
whoops and fixed bayonets; their villages and country 
destroyed; as many prisoners as possible of all ages and 
both sexes taken; and a definite peace made and 
enforced under the guarantee of hostages. This cam- 
paign and that of George Rogers Clarke farther west 
were intended to assure to the United States the im- 
mense territory reaching to the Mississippi when 
peace should be made. Such was the scope of Washing- 
ton’s vast strategy. The territory to be invaded was not 
only the base of the hostilities against the American 
frontiers, but also a huge granary for the British 
‘‘Upper Posts.”’ 

Colonel Van Schaick laid waste the Onondaga 
country from Fort Stanwix westward. Generals 
Sullivan and Clinton overwhelmed the Loyalists and 
Indians near Newtown, burned the Indian towns, 
devastated their fields, and rendered their country 
uninhabitable. From this ruin the Six Nations never 
recovered. Colonel Clarke took possession of the 
Illinois country and later defeated the Shawnees on the 
Great Miami River. Colonel Brodhead made his 
expedition from Fort Pitt up the Alleghany River, 
subduing the savages in that region, and subsequently 
worked havoc on the Muskingum tribe in southeastern 
Ohio. Neither Brodhead nor Sullivan pushed on to 
Fort Niagara, which would almost certainly have 
fallen had they done so. Nevertheless, the campaign 
was a Victorious one on a magnificent scale. Washing- 
ton showed marked elation over Sullivan’s success in 
his letter to Henry Laurens late in September, telling 
of the flight of the distressed Indians, men, women and 


1Siebert, ‘‘The Loyalists and Six Nation Indians in the Niagara Peninsula,”’ Trans- 
actions of R. Academy of Canada, IX, 80-87; Cruikshank, Butler's Rangers; Ford, Writings 
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children, to Niagara, more than a hundred miles 
distant, with “‘the Butlers, Brant, and others in the 
lead.”’” However, with that post unscathed there was 
to be a continuation of attacks and scalpings in 
western New York.! 

The treason of Arnold at West Point was bad enough 
in itself, but was made worse by the plot to seize 
Washington even as his guest, put him in charge of the 
Tory, Colonel Beverley Robinson, and his picked men 
on board the Vulture and deliver him to the British at 
New York. Instead, by the miscarriage of the treason 
it was Arnold himself who was taken away in the 
Vulture. Nearly a month later Washington wrote 
that it did not appear ‘‘by an indubitable evidence’’ 
how far Arnold had meant to involve him in the catas- 
trophe, but the doubt did not exist in the mind of the 
president of Congress and other high officials.” 

After the capture of Charleston, South Carolina, in 
May, 1780, by Sir Henry Clinton with his army of 
British and Loyalists, Burgoyne was left to subdue the 
South. However, the defeat of Ferguson’s Tory force at 
King’s Mountain wrecked his whole plan of campaign. 
In the following December Arnold was sent with six- 
teen hundred men, including several Tory regiments, 
to arm the Loyalists in Virginia and co-operate with 
Cornwallis. Later Washington noted with pleasure 
that few Virginians had joined Arnold instead of the 
two-thirds predicted, and added that in case the 
prediction had been realized Lafayette and the other 
third must have abandoned the state.’ 

At length Cornwallis withdrew his army to Williams- 
burg, where he received orders from Clinton to 
establish himself either there or at Yorktown. Once 
more Washington displayed his masterly strategy by 


1Swiggett, War Out of Niagara, 183-202, 212. 

*Sabine, Loyalists in the Am. Revolution, 1, 222; Ford, Writings of George Washington, 
Vol. 8, pp. 449, 451-455 and n., 457-459, 460n., 472, 493, 499; Elias Boudinot, Journal of 
Events in the Revolution, 84. 

*Frothingham, Washington, Commander in Chief, 275, 281-282, 292, 299, 324, 326, 329, 
344; L. C. Draper, King’s Mountain and Its Heroes; D. Schenck, North Carolina, 1780-81, 
pp. 156-174; Eckenrode, The Revolution in Virginsa, 268; Ford, Writings of George 
Washington, Vol. 8, pp. 85-87, 317. 
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meeting de Grasse on the Chesapeake. By October 6 
he had his French and Continentals from up the Hud- 
son at work on the first parallel before Yorktown. On 
the 19th Cornwallis surrended, several Tory corps 
being among the troops that laid down their arms.' 

At the end of April, 1782, the victor showed his 
magnanimity to the seventy-five or more Loyalist 
regiments in the British service by recommending to 
Congress their pardon under proper restrictions as a 
measure that might have happy consequences for the 
American cause and ‘“‘be equally productive of ruin, 
and confusion to the British interests in America.’’? 
Even if Congress had adopted this proposal a large 
proportion of the Loyalists would not have remained in 
the United States, preferring to settle in some part of 
the British Dominions, where their descendants are as 
proud to belong to the United Empire Loyalist Asso- 
ciation as are the descendants of our Revolutionary 
soldiers to enroll themselves as Sons and Daughters 
of the Amercian Revolution. 

In view of the evidence I have presented, what con- 
clusions may be justly drawn in regard to the relations 
of Washington to the Loyalists. (1) He constantly kept 
close watch of them in all sections and worked with the 
Congress and other Revolutionary bodies and officers 
to suppress them, deprive them of arms, and stop 
their dangerous activities. (2) In the course of the war 
he dealt directly or indirectly with an armed Tory 
force which outnumbered the Continentals in service 
at any one time. That force would probably have been 
much more effective if it had been given the organiza- 
tion and status in the British army it deserved. In- 
stead, for the most part it was denied the performance 
of important functions. There were able officers among 
the Tories, but the incompetent British high command 
did not utilize them to the best advantage. (3) Wash- 
ington was the object of at least two serious Tory plots 


1Frothingham, Washington, Commander in Chief, 343-345, 348-349, 351, 353. 
*Ford, Writings of George Washington, Vol. 9, pp. 488-490; Bulletin of the Fort Ticon- 
deroga Museum, Jan., 1932, pp. 170-291. 
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intended to make him a prisoner of war. Fortunately 
these plots were promptly discovered and came to 
naught, leaving the great commander unperturbed. 
(4) His measures to win the West were adequately 
planned, officered and executed to the undoing of the 
Tories and Indians in that section. (5 and finally). 
Before the peace Washington alone among his con- 
temporaries of high station stood ready to forgive the 
past for the benefit of the multitude of Loyalists who 
had borne arms against the American cause. He 
doubtless recognized in them men who had suffered and 
sacrificed their property in support of their principles. 
Many of the less active Loyalists of Long Island did 
not emigrate at all, while some of the inhabitants of 
Connecticut, New Jersey and North Carolina in 
particular who did, returned to those states after a 
brief sojourn in the Maritime Provinces or elsewhere. 
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THE NARRAGANSETT PLANTERS 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS MILLER 


HE history and the tradition of the ‘‘ Narra- 
gansett Planters,’’ that unusual group of stock 
and dairy farmers of southern Rhode Island, lie 
scattered throughout the documents and records of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and in the subse- 
quent state and county histories and in family genealo- 
gies, the brevity and inadequacy of the first being 
supplemented by the glowing details of the latter, in 
which imaginative effort and the exaggerative pride of 
family, it is to be feared, often guided the hand of the 
chronicler. Edward Channing may be considered as 
the only historian to have made a separate study of this 
community, and it is unfortunate that his monograph, 
The Narragansett Planters,! A Study in Causes, can be 
accepted as but an introduction to the subject. It is 
interesting to note that Channing, believing as had so 
many others, that the unusual social and economic life 
of the Planters had been lived more in the minds of 
their descendants than in reality, intended by his 
monograph to expose the supposed myth and to 
demolish the fact that they had ‘‘existed in any real 
sense.’’? Although he came to scoff, he remained to 
acknowledge their existence, and to concede, albeit 
with certain reservations, that the ‘‘ Narragansett 
Society was unlike that of the rest of New England.” 
1Published as Number Three of the Fourth Series in the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Baltimore, 1886. 

** Edward Channing—came to me announcing that he intended to demolish the fiction 
that they existed in any real sense or that the state of society in southern Rhode Island 
differed much from that in other parts of New England. I told him that as far as I was 
concerned I had no brief to defend them, and that he could look over our family papers, 
etc., and draw his own conclusions. This he did, with the result that his paper (somewhat 


grudgingly in spots) supported the thesis he intended to explode when he began it.” From 
a letter written by Daniel Berkeley Updike, Esq. 
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He saw clearly, however, that the natural advantages 
of the Narragansett Country, its soil, its climate, its 
situation by the sea and the proximity to the port and 
town of Newport, were the underlying causes of the 
creation of the wealth of the community, and that this 
material success was in turn responsible for the social 
and cultural development it attained. 

The ancient boundaries of the Narragansett Coun- 
try are vague, especially so if it should be intended to 
include within such bounds all those lands over which 
the Narragansett Indians ruled, either in their own 
right, or through the rights of those lesser tribes which 
were tributary to the Narragansett Sachems.' This 
much esteemed territory was, from 1631 to about 1727, 
veritably the Tom Tiddlers Ground of the New 
England Colonies; the Patent of Connecticut dated 
1631, the dubious Narragansett Patent, granted to 
Massachusetts Bay in 1643,? and the Patent received 
by Roger Williams, in the same year, for the “‘Incor- 
poration of Providence Plantations, in Narragansett 
Bay, in New England,” all gave jurisdiction over the 
Narragansett Country. It was not until after many 
years of bitter struggle, of intrusion and of trespass, 
aggravated by the depredations of exasperated and 
betrayed Indians, and of intrigue and of the confusing 
pronouncements of changing Kings’ commissioners, 
that these lands were at last to be irrevocably united to 
the Colony of Rhode Island. Mention can only be made 
here of this controversy, but it is hoped that an un- 
biased account may at some time be prepared, an 
account uninfluenced by partiality to the several 
claimants. 

In this Narragansett Country, the lands occupied 
by the Planters lay along the Narragansett Bay and 
the sea, approximately. from the present village of 
Wickford to, including a portion of, the township of 


1Elisha R. Potter, Early History of Narragansett, R. I. Hist. Soc. Colls., Vol. III, p. 1. 

2Col. Thomas Aspinwall declared that this Patent was “always a nullity.”” Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proc., 1862-1863, pp. 41-77. Other claims, such as those of the Duke of Hamilton 
and the Plymouth Colony, only added to the confusion, but were never as important. 
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Charlestown, and extending inland, to the westward, 
from eight to ten miles, although the larger estates 
were situated within a few miles of the salt water. 
This countryside was, in 1634, described to Governor 
Winthrop of Massachusetts Bay as ‘‘all champain for 
many miles but very stony and full of Indians,’’! which 
is further explained by another statement that the 
Indians had, for a distance of eight or ten miles from 
the shore, cleared the lands of wood.? Upon these 
cleared lands the Narragansett Indians planted their 
corn and other crops, which were to establish their 
reputation as the foremost agricultural tribe on the 
Atlantic seaboard.® 

The climate, despite the somewhat bitter remark of 
the Reverend Doctor MacSparran that ‘‘we are some- 
times frying and at other times freezing; and as men 
often die at their labor in the field by heat, so some in 
winter are froze to death with the cold,’’* was con- 
sidered the best for agriculture in the Northern 
Colonies, due to the even distribution of rainfall, an 
essential to good pasture lands, light snows in winter 
and to the tempering effect of the proximity of the sea. 
The early State Papers, therefore, contain repeated 
references to the possibilities and advantages to be 
derived from its benefits. Governor Bellemont con- 
sidered the possibility of the culture of grapes and the 
production of wine® and the Government at Whitehall 
at one time proposed the importation of silkworms 
and the founding of a silk industry,® but these idealistic 
schemes gave way to the more prosaic, but more 
lucrative, husbandry of grains and stock. 

The soil and the general lay of the land has also been 


‘John Winthrop, History of New England, new ed., 1853, Vol. I, p. 175. 

Wilkins Updike, History of the Narragansett Church, 1847, p. xii. Unfortunately Updike 
does not give his authority for this statement, but there is sufficient evidence to confirm 
the fact that much land was cleared by burning, not only for agriculture but, it is accepted, 
also to attract game, the green shoots of the second growth being attractive to deer. 

*Lyman Carrier, Beginnings of Agriculture in America, 1923, p. 188. 

‘America Dissected, etc., reprinted as an appendix to the History of the Narragansett 
Church, p. 525. 

‘William B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, 1891, Vol. I, p. 398. 

‘Ibid. 
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mentioned as an aid to the agriculture in this country- 
side, but it may, perhaps, be more truthfully said to 
have been of greater benefit for the grazing of live stock. 
The soil in certain portions, as on Boston Neck and 
Point Judith Neck, may be compared to that of the 
island of Rhode Island, deservedly held in high 
esteem throughout the colonies at an early date. 
Here, and also on the lowlands bordering the salt 
marshes and adjacent to the tidal rivers and the 
inland ponds, was excellent pasturage for horses and 
grazing for cattle. In the upland country, the condition 
was different, the fields and hillsides being scattered 
with stones and boulders, evidence of the truth of the 
description of the lands, as reported to Winthrop. This 
stony condition, the result of the deposits of the last 
ice sheet, the terminal morrain of which lay along the 
southerly portion of the coast,' while making agricul- 
ture difficult, proved admirably adapted for sheep 
walks. To these benefits of soil and climate should be 
added the distinct advantage offered by the close 
proximity to tide water. With numerous coves suitable 
for small craft, this shore line was to enhance greatly 
the value of the Planters’ lands by the way of trade. 
There were several instances where docks were built 
which permitted the Planter to ship directly from his 
own lands;? and the early establishment of ferries gave 
easy access to the port of Newport,’ from whence ships 
sailed with their cargoes to the other American Colo- 
nies, the West Indies and to European ports.‘ 
Traders had penetrated the lands of the Narra- 
gansetts at an early date, first the Dutch, under the 


1Ernst Antevs, Last Ice Recession in New England, 1922. Containing maps showing 
locations of terminal morrains. 

*Mainly upon Boston Neck. Prior to the year 1736 Joseph Mumford had built a pier on 
Point Judith Neck, probably at Narragansett Pier where the Mumford land was situated. 
In that year, the pier having been destroyed by storms, Mumford petitioned the Assembly 
for a grant to enable him to repair it, which was allowed. R. J. Col. Rec., Vol. IV, p. 527. 

3A. A. & C. V. Chapin, History of Rhode Island Ferries, 1925, pp. 217-276. Ferries 
between Newport and Jamestown and the Narragansett Country were evidently in opera- 
tion before 1700, possibly by 1675. 

‘From January 1763 to January 1764 from Newport “there were 184 sail of vessels 
bound on foreign voyages; that is to Europe, Africa and the West Indies; and 352 sail of 
vessels employed in the coasting trade; that is between Georgia and Newfoundland, 
inclusive . . ..” R. JI. Col. Rec., Vol. VI, p. 379. 
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West India Company, and then the English. Roger 
Williams and Wilcox had trading posts at, or near, 
Cocumscussuc, as had also Richard Smith. Who was 
the first of these three to establish trade with the 
Indians is, from recent investigations, somewhat 
doubtful, with the priority in the field seeming to 
belong to Williams. We have, however, Williams’ 
word that Richard Smith was the first man to build a 
home in the ‘‘English style” in the Narragansett 
Country, the date of this being obscure, despite the 
fact that the deposition of Williams, dated 1679, 
states that about forty-two years previously, Smith 
“for his conscience sake, (many differences arising) 
: left Taunton and came to the Narragansett 
Country, where, by God’s mercy and the favor of the 
Narragansett Sachems, he broke the ice .. ..’”! 
This would place the date of his arrival in Narra- 
gansett as about 1637. A further deposition in the 
same year states that Smith “‘. . . erected a trading 
house in the same tract of land where his son Richard 
Smith inhabits . . .,”’ but in neither deposition is 
the exact date of his building, either the house in the 
“‘English style”’ or the ‘‘trading house,’ given, but 
by inference it has often been considered as at the date 
of his first coming. However, several evidences would 
seem to place the erection of this house or houses—for 
a trading house was, at that time, a different building 
from a house in the English style—at a considerably 
later date. John Winthrop, Jr. in his diary in record- 


1Publications of the Narragansett Club, 1874, Vol. VI, p. 399. 

*Quoted in John O. Austin, Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., 1887, p. 185. 

Charles Wilson Opdyke, Opdyck Genealogy, 1889, pp. 73-74. From referenced data in 
this book it would appear that Richard Smith was on the island of Rhode Island, 1638- 
1640, a freeman in Taunton in 1642, and in New Amsterdam from 1642 to some time prior 
to 1656. In 1656 he sold his lands in New Amsterdam, styling himself as of Rhode Island. 
Furthermore, as Richard Smith's daughter Katharine married Gilbert Updike in New 
Amsterdam in 1643, it would seem certain that Smith had not settled at Cocumscussuc as 
early as has been generally supposed, and that the house “in the English style” was not 
built until after 1651. He, however, was trading there; and there is a record of a case against 
Wilcox, for trading in violation of a contract, in the New Amsterdam Council Minutes, 
Court Proceedings, (Dutch MSS., Vol. IV, pp. 227-228), ““. . . some time after (the 
year 1637/8) at Narragansett Mr. Wilcocks and Roger Williams obtained leave of the 
Indians to set up a trading house . . . and some years afterwards Mr. Richard Smith, 
Senior, of Portsmouth, removed to this trading house as it is said a partner to Mr. Wil- 
cocks.” Cal. of State Papers, Col. Amer. & W. I., 1677-1680, p. 393. See also Howard 
Miller Chapin, The Trading Post of Roger Williams, R. I. Soc. of Col. Wars, 1933. 
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ing his journey from Connecticut, states that he spent 
the night of Sunday, November 30th, 1645 at the 
‘trading house at Cocumscussuc Mr. Wilkox’ house 
where 2 English . . . John Piggest and John . 

Mr. Williams man.’’ No mention was made of Smith, 
later to become a close friend and partner of Winthrop 
in the Atherton Purchase. Also the first deed, known 
to be extant, by which Smith received land, was from 
Roger Williams to Richard Smith ‘‘of portsmouth on 
Road Island,” and dated 1651, by which Williams 
deeded to Smith ‘‘my trading house at Narragansett 
together with two Iron Guns or murderers there Lyeing 
as alsoe my fields & fencing about the side House . 
also the use of the litle Island for goates . . 
This deed may be identified as referring to the land 
upon which the house known as Smith’s now stands. 
The first recorded deed between Richard Smith, senior, 
and the Indians was not executed until 1656, and was 
in the form of a lease, for a period of sixty years; and 
the bounds recited in this lease clearly show that it did 
not include the land previously deeded by Williams, 
although it adjoined it.2 It may, therefore, he con- 
cluded, with a considerable degree of certainty, that 
Williams was the first landholder in the Narragansett 
Country, and that the house ‘‘in the English style”’ 
was built by Smith upon the land that he received 
from Williams and, therefore, subsequent to the year 
1651. The original house was destroyed in King 
Philip’s War and later rebuilt upon the same site. 
However, despite this recently mooted question as to 
the date of Richard Smith’s actual settlement, he was, 
nevertheless, the first Englishman to acquire a large 
estate in the Narragansett Country; and from his 
subsequent ventures may be considered as the first 
of those great landholders, the Narragansett Planters. 
His estate measured, by tradition, nine by three miles, 


94 


James N. Arnold, The Fones Record, 1894, pp. 93-94. 

*Tbid., pp. 94-95. A further lease from Coginiquand to Smith for lands for one thousand 
years was executed, June 8, 1659, just prior to the ‘“‘deeds of gift” to the Atherton Company, 
pp. 97-98. 
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and eventually came, by inheritance, to the powerful 
Updike family, who retained the greater portion of it 
for many years. 

As Richard Smith was the first individual to 
establish himself firmly in the Narragansett Country, 
so were the Pettaquamscut Purchasers the first land 
company to acquire a large tract, measuring approxi- 
mately twelve miles square, and which was eventually 
to contain many of the largest and most fertile farms of 
the Planters. The first deed of this purchase was made 
on January 20, 1657,! between the Indian Sachems 
Qussaquanch, Kachanaquant and Quequaquenuet and 
John Hull, mint master and merchant of Boston, John 
Porter, Samuel Wilbor, Samuel Willson and Thomas 
Mumford, all of the island of Rhode Island. This tract 
included practically the whole of the present township 
of South Kingstown and portions of the townships of 
North Kingstown, Exeter and Narragansett. At a later 
date two other members were admitted with equal 
shares, William Brenton and Benedict Arnold,? both 
residents of the island of Rhode Island and both of 
whom held the office of Governor of the Colony. 
About twenty years later, Jireth Bull sought partner- 
ship, but there is no evidence that he was admitted.* 
It is to be noted that all the Purchasers, save John 
Hull, were men of the Colony of Rhode Island, and in 
several instances men of substantial influence and 
importance, a fact that was later to have considerable 
significance during the years of bitter struggle for the 
possession of the Narragansett Country. How John 
Hull happened to be admitted as a partner is a prob- 
lem; he never settled on his lands in the Purchase and 
rarely visited them and from his letters and his diary it 


Rhode Island Land Evidence, Vol. II, p. 147. This was the first deed. Subsequent 
deeds were executed at later dates, eventually bringing the total amount of land included 
in the purchase to the maximum mentioned. These deeds are recorded in the same book 
of Land Evidence, pp. 149, 151-155. (Also see Early History of Narragansett, pp. 275-277.) 

*Arnold was admitted, June 4, 1668. Rhode Island Land Evidence, Vol. II, p. 316. 
The record of the date of William Brenton’s admittance does not appear to have survived, 
but was prior to that of Arnold's. 

John Hull's Letter Book. Original manuscript preserved by the American Antiquarian 
Society, but unfortunately as yet unpublished. (See letter dated April 16, 1677.) 
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may be discerned that he was more in touch with the 
members of the Atherton Company and often re- 
garded the transactions of his associates at Petta- 
quamscut with misgiving and impatience.’ His diary? 
shows that he was frankly bored by two of the Pur- 
chasers, probably because of their liberality and toler- 
ance in religious matters. It is possible that his wealth 
and his acknowledged influence in the Bay Colony may 
have at the time been considered advantageous by the 
other Purchasers. 

The Pettaquamscut Purchasers assigned to them- 
selves large tracts in several different parts of the pur- 
chase, thereby assuring a more equal distribution with 
reference to soil, woodland and accessibility; the tracts 
so allotted totaling about seven thousand acres to each 
Purchaser. The remainder of the lands were offered for 
sale, and several of the tracts so purchased were to 
form the first holdings of the families of the Planters. 
The Purchasers also laid out a settlement on the west 
bank of the Pettaquamscut or Narrow River, at the 
foot of the present Tower Hill’, later to extend up the 
hillside to the crest and to become the village of Tower 
Hill, the first county seat in the Narragansett Country. 
This settlement, the first in the Narragansett Country, 
was called Pettaquamscut and here, between the years 
1658 and 1669 it is known that Willson and Porter‘ had 
built houses as had Jireth Bull, William Haviland, 
William Bundy, Rowse Helme® and also George 


John Hull's Letter Book. Letters dated December 2, 1674; July 7, 1679 and 
August 21, 1679. 

2Amer. Antig. Soc. Trans., 1857, Vol. III, pp. 150-151. Reference to a visit to Petta- 
quamscut. 

Enacted, 1729/30. Court House completed 1732. Tower Hill retained this pre- 
eminence until 1752, when the village of Little Rest, two miles to the westward on the hill 
of the same name (now Kingston), wrested the honor from her older neighbor. The origin 
of the name of these villages is wrapped in obscurity. That of Tower Hill is probably 
derived from the erection of a watch tower on the hill during the Spanish War in 1739, as 
prior to that the hill was designated by reference to nearby landholders, i.e., ‘“‘near Robert 
Cases dwelling house.”” After 1740 the name it bears to this day came into general usage. 
As to the origin of the name Little Rest, there is nothing but imaginative supposition. 

Old Colony Record Book (preserved in the State House, Providence, transcript in the 
R. I. Hist. Soc.) Vol. 2, p. 262. Samuel Willson calls himself ‘‘of pettacomscutt in Narra- 
gansett”’ on May 16, 1664; and (Idem, p. 578.) in 1669, John Porter describes himself 
as “now dwelling” there. 

SSouth Kingstown Land Evidence, Vol. III, p. 724. These men built before 1663. 
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Gardiner to whom the Purchasers had sold lots of about 
twenty acres each. 

Thomas Mumford built his house near the present 
village of Narragansett! and John Hull’s Diary and his 
Letter Book also show that he had a house in the neigh- 
borhood in 1664,? occupied by a tenant farmer, with 
whom Hull was apparently ever at odds, and whom he 
seldom visited. To the west of Pettaquamscut, on and 
about Little Rest Hill, there were soon laid out farms of 
about five hundred acres. William Knowles was living 
on one in 1671, Jireth Bull purchased his farm in 
1668‘ and is believed to have built upon it a stone 
house’ just south of the present village of Kingston; 
and Robert Hazard having purchased five hundred 
acres to the northeast of this village in 1668, was living 
on his land some years later. These transactions be- 
tween the Purchasers and Knowles, Bull and Hazard, 
as also in several other instances, are not always clear, 
for it would appear that frequently the purchaser had 
entered upon the land, and had often built upon it, 
prior to the execution of the deed. It is certain, how- 
ever, that by a decade before 1700, there were a con- 
siderable number of large farms in this vicinity. 

The other great purchase, a word employed for want 
of a more accurately descriptive term, in that portion 
of the Narragansett Country identified with the 
Planters, was made in the year 1659 by a group of men 
later to be known as the Atherton Company. The first 
portion, known as the Northern or Quidnesset Pur- 
chase, comprised the lands lying along Narragansett 
Bay from East Greenwich to Wickford, excluding, 


‘Probably near the Cove at the southern end of the Pettaquamscut River and not far 
distant from the Crying Bog. 

*Probably on Point Judith Neck. The tenant farmer’s name was William Heffernan. 
Hull’s Diary (See note 24), p. 154, and Hull’s Letter Book, letters dated September 10, 
1674; October 9, 1674 and April 16, 1677. 

‘South Kingstown Land Evidence, Vol. II, p.1. HZarly History of Narragansett, pp. 292 
and 391. 

‘South Kingstown Land Evidence, Vol. II, p. 320. 

‘Note by Judge Elisha Potter. “An old stone house or fort used to stand near this 
burying ground and the old well.” This refers to the Case burying ground on Little Rest 
Hill. 

‘South Kingstown Land Evidence, Vol. I, p. 9. 
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however, those lands which Richard Smith had 
received from Williams and from the Sachems. This 
deed was dated June 11, 1659. The Southern or Boston 
Neck Purchase, deeded on July 4th of the same year, 
extended from Wickford to the mouth of the Petta- 
quamscut River, which river was the boundary be- 
tween the Atherton and Pettaquamscut Purchasers.! 
This portion embraced that fertile neck of land, called 
by the Indians Namcook and now, Boston Neck, upon 
which the richest familes of the Planters had their 
homes.’ The preamble of the ‘‘deed of gift,”’ so-called, 
although it appeared later that three hundred fathoms 
of peag was actually paid,? may well be quoted, 
partly because of the unusual consideration mentioned, 
and partly for the reason of the description of the 
members of the Atherton Company which it contains: 
““Knowe all men by these presents, that I, Cogina- 
quand, chiefe Sachem of Naraganset, In Consideration 
of the greate love and Eaffection, I doe beare unto 
Englishmen, Especially mr. John Winthropp, Governor 
of Conecticott, Majr Humphrey Atherton of Massa- 
chusets, Richard Smith, Senior, and Richard Smith, 
Junior, of Cocumscosuck, Traders, Leut. William 
Hudson of Boston, and Amos Richeson of Boston, 
aforesaid, and John Tucker of Nashuway, Trader, 
have given and granted . . ..4 

It is to be noted that this deed to the Southern 
portion, as well as that to the Northern, is drawn in the 
form of a deed of gift. There was an important reason 
why this pretext was employed. In the year 1658 the 
Colony of Rhode Island, claiming jurisdiction over the 


1The Fones Record, pp. 1-4. 

The Robinsons and Gardiners; and also at a later date the Hazards 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. Il, p. 60, “‘which is ye only summ acknowledged to be received by 
ye said Cathaquant.” 

‘Among others connected with the Atherton Company but whose names do not appear 
in the deed, were Thomas Chaffinch, Jonathan Scott, Daniel Denison, Jonathan Alcock, 
Lyman Bradstreet and Thomas Willet. These names are included in a letter from Charles 
II to the Colonies dated 21 June, 1662, which recommends these “Proprietors to your 
neighborly kindness and protection."’ The Atherton Company maintained an agent in 
London, one John Scott, who would seem to have been “worthy of his hire.”” This letter 
is included in the R. I. Col. Rec., Vol I, p. 466. 
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Narragansett Country and fearful of unfair purchases 
from the Indians of their lands by those other claimants 
or their agents, enacted a law that no land should be 
purchased from the Indians without the express 
consent of a ‘‘ Court of Commissioners, ’’ under penalty 
of forfeiture and fine.’ Of this law Major Atherton was 
cognizant, and his knowledge of it is emphasized in a 
letter written, in 1670, by Roger Williams to Major 
John Mason of Connecticut, wherein, after calling the 
purchases ‘‘an unneighborly and unchristian intrusion 
upon us as being the weaker, contrary to your laws as 
well as ours,’’ Williams states that ‘‘this I told Major 
Atherton at his first going up to the Nahiggonsik about 
this business. I refused all their proffers of land and 
refused to interpret for them to the Indians.’ As a 
matter of fact, the Atherton Company had thereby 
attempted to ensure their possession, for if, as they 
claimed and continued to claim for many years there- 
after, the Narragansett Country was not under the 
jurisdiction of Rhode Island, the prohibitive act of 
1658 was inoperative; but, if the lands were under 
Rhode Island, then they hoped that the apparent form 
of the instrument, masquerading as a deed of gift, 
would circumvent the law. It is also significant that 
this ‘‘unchristian intrusion’? was not made until after 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, a man held in certain 
awe by the Colonies, and a man who had been a close 
friend of Roger Williams in his early years in the 
Barrington household in England, a friendship that 
had continued as was evidenced by Cromwell’s willing 
endorsement of the patent received by Roger Williams 
under the seal of Charles I. The whole purchase was, 
as a matter of fact, an intrusion, and was purposely 
made to strengthen, by possession, the claim of 
Connecticut for the Narragansett Country; a pos- 
session greatly enlarged by the hardly creditable mort- 
gage transaction, under the provisions of which claim 


1R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. 1, pp. 403-404. 

*Publications of the Narragansett Club, 1874, Vol. V1, pp. 342-343. Also William Davis 
Miller, Withington’s Plat of Boston Neck, 1924, pp. 23-24. 

5R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. I, p. 290. Addressed to Massachusetts Bay. 
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was laid to all the remaining Narragansett lands.' The 
Atherton Company’s headquarters at Smith’s, at 
Cocumscussuc, were long to be the field base of opera- 
tions in the attempted acquisition of the Narragansett 
Country. As a result of the possibility of clouded titles, 
the lands were not at once settled. Rhode Island in 
1672? with the expressed, but unrealized, hope that 
“the removing of such a danger and doubt of for- 
feiture of their iands to the Colony may take off their 
bias to another” (Connecticut), granted clear title to 
the lands. It has, therefore, been truly said that only 
men of comparatively large means, and of considerable 
political power, could have maintained themselves 
with any degree of success during these turbulent 
years, facing the loss of their lands by the doubtful 
validity of their titles, and of their goods by the acts of 
Indians, incited to hostility through the carefully 
engendered plans of the United Colonies. This per- 
haps is more applicable to the landholders on Boston 
Neck’ than to those at Pettaquamscut, although the 
latter, because of their earlier settlement and develop- 
ment, suffered more from the depredations committed 
during King Philip’s War, the destruction of Jireth 
Bull’s house‘ at Pettaquamscut and of George Palmer’s 
mill’ at the head of the Pettaquamscut River being 
examples. 

It is therefore interesting to consider the fact that 
of those seventeenth century settlers whose names 
and fortunes contributed to the subsequent fame of 
the Planters of Narragansett, the majority had first 
taken up land within the Pettaquamscut Purchase. 
The one notable exception in the Atherton Purchases 
was that of the Updike family, who inherited the broad 


1R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. I, p. 465, 1661. Also see 8. G. Arnold, History of the State of Rhode 
Island, 1859, Vol. I, pp. 275, and also Early History of Narragansett, p. 61. 

*Ibid. Vol. II, p. 478. 

3In evidence of this, Rowland Robinson who purchased land from Andrew Willet on 
Boston Neck in 1700, a few years later saw fit to take a deed from the Sachem Ninigret, 
confirming his title. 

‘South Kingstown Land Evidence, December, 1675. Vol. I, p. 106. 

5A deposition of Samuel Teft, dated March 17, 1721/2, states that ““George Pamer built 
amill . . . which mill was Burnt Down in ye Indian warr 
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acres of Richard Smith, an exception which is explained 
by the fact that although Smith was an important 
member in the Atherton Company, he had acquired 
his lands prior to the Act of 1658. He was, therefore, 
securely established with no cloud upon his title, and 
so continued, despite his activities in the furtherance 
of the claims of Connecticut, for jurisdiction over the 
Narragansett Country.' 

As all the Purchasers of Pettaquamscut, save Hull, 
were Rhode Island men, so were the great majority of 
those who bought from them. Such was the case of 
Robert Hazard, previously mentioned, who had built 
and was living on his lands near Little Rest before 
1687. Hazard came from Portsmouth where he was 
admitted a freeman in 1655, and he had served the 
little colony, once as a Commissioner, and for five 
years, as a Deputy.? The exact date of his final 
removal from Portsmouth is uncertain, but in 1687 he 
was paying his tax in Kings Town, where he died, 
about 1718, leaving an estate of £748:9:8.* Before his 
death he had increased his land holdings, by numerous 
purchases, including land on Point Judith Neck, which 
he deeded to his son Stephen.‘ Robert Hazard was the 
progenitor of the largest and most powerful family of 
the Narragansett Planters, a family which, unlike so 
many of the others, has retained its position and many 
of its lands to this day. 

Robert’s eldest son, Thomas, greatly increased the 
land holdings of the family by the purchase, in 1698', 
from Samuel Sewal, son-in-law and heir of John Hull, 
of over nine hundred acres, lying in the Pettaquamscut 
Purchase, of which three hundred acres lay on the 


1Which was carried on by his son Richard Smith, Jr., as may be seen from his letters 
to John Winthrop, of Connecticut, preserved by the Mass. Hist. Soc., in which, while 
professing his allegiance to Connecticut, he states that, for business reasons, he has 
thought it advisable to take office under the Rhode Island Government. 

%Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., 1887, p. 320. Robert Hazard was a surveyor, and in this 
capacity served the Purchasers at Pettaquamscut. Unfortunately his survey of the 
central portion of the Purchase is lost. 

*South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. I, p. 116. 

‘Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., p. 320. 

‘Caroline Hazard, College Tom, 1893. Copy of the Sewal deed is given, pp. 216-220. 
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west side of the Saugatucket River near the present 
village of Peace Dale and six hundred acres ‘‘on the 
Back Side of the Ponds,” being west of Matunuck. At 
a later date he further acquired the southern end of 
Boston Neck, a tract of about fifteen hundred acres,! 
also lands on Point Judith Neck and in other portions 
of the country-side. Much of this land he divided, 
prior to his death, among his sons,? one of whom, 
Robert, was later reputed to have held ‘‘great cattle 
ranges”’ to the westward, by Worden’s Pond. Thomas 
Hazard died in 1746 with an estate valued at £3,745.* 
Space does not permit a detailed description of the 
land holdings of this large and prosperous family, it 
being sufficient to say that its members owned large 
estates of upland and meadow and marsh, situated in 
the most advantageous and fertile sections‘ of the 
Narragansett Country, and that from their inven- 
tories, it is apparent that they died possessed of 
substantial estates.® 

The Robinsons were another family to achieve 
wealth and prominence, not only among the Narra- 
gansett Planters, but also in the Colony. On Septem- 
ber 6, 1700, Rowland Robinson, who had emigrated 
from England twenty-five years before and who 
appears to have first settled near Newport, purchased 
three hundred acres of land from Andrew Willett, 
“east by the salt water, west by petticomcott pond.’”® 
This land was situated on Boston Neck, near the 


1South Kingstown Land Evidence, Vols. III & IV. The lands were bought from Samuel 
Viall in 1727, 660 acres; and from Francis Brinley, in 1738, 800 acres. 

*South Kingstown Land Evidence, Vol. IV. In 1738 he divided 1478 acres on Boston 
Neck between four sons. 

*The amount of an inventory is often misleading as an estimate of the wealth of the 
owner of the estate, due to divisions of goods made prior to death. 

‘Such as Boston Neck, the Saugatucket valley between Tower and Little Rest Hills, 
The Foddering Piace and Ram Island, fertile grazing lands on the Salt Ponds, on the 
westerly side of Point Judith Neck and, as has been noted, lands on the “ Back Side"’ and 
by Worden’s Pond. 

sBetween the years 1736 and 1759 are recorded Hazard estates ranging in value from 
over £6,000 to over £57,000. The task of reconciling these figures to the present day 
values presents difficulties, especially in view of the fluctuating values of colonial currency 
and bills of credit. 

*R. I. Land Evidence, Vol. II, p. 122. These land evidences are preserved at the State 
House in Providence. Mss. copies are also available at the R. I. Hist. Soc. 
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present Saunderstown, and was the southern half of 
the share originally assigned by the Atherton Company 
to ‘‘John Tinker of Nashuway, Trader.” It was trans- 
ferred by order of a meeting of the Company on March 
21, 1660/1 to Thomas Willett,' the first English Mayor 
of New York, of whom Andrew was the youngest son. 
Robinson probably built up in this land where the great 
house of his grandson of the same name now stands. 
Shortly after this purchase he increased his land hold- 
ings by the purchase of other tracts, including three 
thousand acres of the so-called ‘‘vacant lands” 
ordered sold by the Colonial Assembly.2 Rowland 
Robinson died in 1716, leaving the considerable estate 
of £2,166. His son, William Robinson, at one time 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony, increased the 
family fortune to a great extent and added materially 
to their land holdings by the purchase of tracts from 
the heirs of William Brenton, situated adjacent to 
Silver Lake and Sugar Loaf Hill, and on Point 
Judith Neck from the heirs of Thomas Mumford.‘ He 
maintained a large farm and was interested in the 
betterment of the breed of Narragansett Pacers. He 
died in 1751 and his inventory shows a total of 
£21,573/5/5.5 His son Rowland, although he lived to 
see the decline of the Planters’ fortunes, nevertheless 
was able to maintain successfully the wealth and the 
power that his father had enjoyed in the community. 

There was one very large family which had ante- 


1The Fones Record, pp. 5-6, . . that major Winslow & Capt Willit . . . shal 
have mr. Tinkers shaire betwixt them j in the Southerne tracte .. .”. 

*Karly History of Narragansett, p. 217. This land was deeded to Robinson on September 
28, 1709. For the records of the sale of these vacant lands in the Narragansett Country by 
the Colony, see Idem., pp. 110-112 and 213-219. The bounds of this tract place it 
adjacent to the Connecticut line and to what Robinson termed “my Wood River Farm.” 
It has been claimed that Robinson also purchased five thousand acres from the Sachems, 
but in absence of the deed, it may be considered as being a statement made in error, and 
probably a mistaken reference to the purchase of the vacant lands. His will, however, 
shows him possessed of but 680 acres: 300 on Boston Neck, 300 in the township of 
Westerly, the Wood River Farm; and 80 with a grist mill, “‘ Ye Mill Farm.” 

*South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. I, p. 86. 

‘These deeds, of various dates, are to be found in Vol. IV of the South Kingstown Land 
Evidence, which shows the purchase of large tracts of land. 

‘South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. IV, p. 335. His will disposes of over thirteen 
hundred acres. 
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dated that of the Robinsons and Hazards in the Narra- 
gansett Country and which by intermarriage and by 
individual effort was to attain an important position 
in the countryside, the Gardiners. On May 26, 1663 
the Pettaquamscut Purchasers deeded to George 
Gardiner, calling himself of Narragansett, one thou- 
sand acres of land ‘‘whereof wee have layed out a 
house lott of Thirtye Road wid and Eight score Road 
long . . . and he hath built upon it.’”' George 
Gardiner had fourteen children, many of whom pros- 
pered in the Narragansett Country.? His grandson 
William was, however, the first to become prominent as 
one of the great landed proprietors of the Narragansett 
Country. For some inscrutable reason he was known 
as ‘‘Wicked Will,”’ probably because of his religious, 
rather than moral defects. Upon his death in 1732, his 
will shows that he was possessed of over sixteen 
hundred acres and his inventory shows an estate 
valued at £5,000. William Gardiner’s daughter 
Hannah married the Reverend Doctor MacSparran‘ 
and his son, Sylvester, doctor of medicine, was later 
to achieve a position of influence in Maine.’ This 
family was meticulous in spelling their name with an 
‘*i”” and is reported to have looked with scorn upon 
those who did not, referring to these unfortunates as 
blind Gardners.”’ 

Of other families in the heart of the Planters’ 
Country, mention should be made of the Coles, Bab- 
cocks, Potters, Reynolds, Helmes, Willets, Carpenters, 
Congdons and Watsons, all of whom shared in the 
general prosperity to a greater or lesser degree. To the 
north lay the great lands of the Updikes,® originally 
belonging to Richard Smith. Unfortunately, through 


10ld Colony Record Book, p. 269. Gardiner married Herodias (Long) Hicks, whose 
previous, and subsequent, matrimonial, adventures were the scandalous delight of con- 
temporary old wives. Caroline E. Robinson, The Gardiners of Narragansett, 1919. 

*Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., pp. 81-82. 

*South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. II, p. 226. 

‘History of the Narragansett Church, p. 126. 

pp. 126-128. 

‘Wilkins Updike states that his ancestor Daniel Updike owned 3,000 acres. 
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neglect, the records of North Kingstown! are in an 
imperfect state of preservation, and much regarding 
the Updike estate is missing and, as the inventory of 
Gilbert Updike, being in such fragmentary condition, 
or having been destroyed, give little or no assistance to 
research. The inventory of his grandson, Daniel,? who 
achieved deserved prominence in the colony by his 
outstanding ability and culture, is, however, preserved 
in part. 

Nor should the families of the Champlins and the 
Stantons be omitted, with their large estates situated 
in what is now the township of Charlestown. Jeffery 
Champlin was one of the original settlers of the Mis- 
quamakuck, or Westerly, Purchase in 1660/1, and his 
name appears in the “articles of agreement’’ dated 
March twenty-second of that year.* His son Jeffery 
purchased a tract of land in the present township of 
South Kingstown in 1685 and also another smaller 
tract north of the village of Kingston, ‘‘on border of 
Great Plain.’”’ The will of his son Jeffery shows that he 
died possessed of lands on Point Judith Neck, also to 
the westward of the Point Judith Ponds, and also his 
father’s lands by the Great Plain. He died in 1717, his 
inventory totaling over £1,500.‘ It was, however, for 
his uncle and cousin, both bearing the name of 
Christopher, to lead the family in wealth and to be 
numbered among the leading Narragansett Planters. 
The lands of the Christopher Champlins lay in the 
township of Charlestown, created by the division of 
the old township of Westerly in 1738. The Champlin 
estate comprised two thousand acres and the inventory 
of the Christopher Champlin who died in 1734, the 


1These records suffered from fire and neglect. They are now, in this mutilated condition, 
carefully preserved. 

*Wilkins Updike, Memoirs of the Rhode Island Bar, 1842, pp. 34-64. This book also 
contains excellent biographical sketches of Matthew Robinson, Henry Marchant, John 
Cole and Rouse J. Helme, all connected with the Narragansett Country. 

*Early History of Narragansett, pp. 241-269. Judge Potter copied this data from a con- 
temporary copy of the Record book of the Purchase, now in my possession. On September 
15, 1661 house lots were ‘drawn and cast’’ and Champlin received lot number forty-eight. 
The lots measured twelve by eighty rods. 

‘Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., pp. 274-277. The “Great Plain” extends from the west- 
ern foot of Little Rest Hill to the Usquapaug River. 
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grandson of the first settler Jeffery, showed that he was 
a man of considerable wealth. The members of the 
Stanton family were later arrivals in the Narragansett 
Country, but at one period were reputed to own a tract 
of land four and a half miles long and two miles wide, 
situated also in Charlestown.’ 

The Potter family was long resident in the Nar- 
ragansett Country and held large estates in the 
eighteenth century, Thomas Potter, who died in 
1728, leaving an estate valued at over four thou- 
sand pounds.’ His brother Robert also held large 
tracts of land; and, at a later date, Col. Thomas Potter 
owned seven farms. His son, Elisha Reynolds Potter,‘ 
received by inheritance from his grandfather, Elisha 
Reynolds, large tracts, which he had purchased from 
the Knowles family and others, so that by 1800 his 
holdings amounted to above three thousand acres; a 
considerable portion of these lands, near and in Kings- 
ton village, remaining in the family to this day. 

The Narragansett Planters, planters in the correct 
contemporary meaning of the word,® are not to be 
confused with the planters of the Southern Colonies. 
As has been stated previously, by the nature of the 
soil and of the climate, the Narragansett Planters were 
rather stock and dairy farmers than agriculturists. 
The fact that this fertility of the soil and this beneficial 
climate were in the main responsible for the success of 
their ventures, is essentially correct, but there must 
needs be added that the employment of a large num- 
ber of negro slaves greatly augmented the possible 
economic returns from their land. Rhode Island held 
more slaves than any of the other colonies in the North, 
and at one period, during the first half of the eighteenth 


\Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., pp. 274-277. His son, Christopher, became a man of 
prominence in Newport. 

*History of the Narragansett Church, p. 179. 

3It must be realized that the inventories did not include lands and buildings, so that 
where a man was possessed of large land holdings, his estate would be worth a considerable 
amount above the inventory total. 

‘Elisha Reynolds Potter was admitted to membership in the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1815. 

SGovernor Peleg Sanford in 1680 reported to the Board of Trade that “for planters wee 
conceave there are about five hundred.” This letter is printed in full in 8. G. Arnold, 
History of the State of Rhode Island, Vol. I, p. 488-491. 
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century, the township of South Kingstown exceeded, 
with the exception of Newport, the remainder of the 
colony in the number of enslaved negroes.' Indians, 
even in the seventeenth century, were seldom held in 
bondage by the Colony of Rhode Island, probably 
because of the friendship that existed with the Narra- 
gansett Tribe and because of the influence of Roger 
Williams.” In 1675 the Assembly enacted that ‘‘noe 
Indian in this Collony be a slave, but only to pay their 
debts or for their bringing up, or custody they have 
received, or to performe covenant as if they had their 
countrymen not in warr.’* This sentiment against 
enslaved Indians is further evidenced by the enactment 
of a law in 1715, prohibiting their importation.‘ It is 
significant that in the South Kingstown inventories, 
in the rare occasions that Indians are mentioned, a 
distinction is usually made by listing them as “‘ser- 
vants”’ or ‘‘indented servants. 

The general importation of negro slaves, however, did 
not commence until a later date. Governor Sanford, in 
his report to the Board of Trade, mentioned that by 
1680 ‘‘onely a few blakes imported,’’® and Governor 
Samuel Cranston stated* that between 1698 and the 


1Elisha R. Potter, Jr., Address before the R. I. Hist. Soc., 1851, p. 13. At one period, 
about 1748, South Kingstown even exceeded Newport. R. J. Col. Rec., Vol. V, p. 270. 

*This, however, was not the case in Massachusetts where Indians were enslaved and 
many exported. In 1645 Emanuel Downing, writing to John Winthrop, requests that 

. If upon a Just warre (with the Narragansetts) the Lord should deliver them into 
our hands, wee might easily have men woemen and children enough to exchange for 
Moores, which wil be more gaynefull pilladge for us than wee conceive . . .". Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Colls., Fourth Series, Vol. VI, pp. 64—65. 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. U1, p. 535. This prohibition was obviously open to evasion, but it 
would appear that advantage was rarely taken of its provisions. A few were, however, 
sold by the Colony, captives of the War of 1675-6, “not for life, however, but for a term 
of years, according to their circumstances, and for their protection.” It is interesting to 
note that an earlier act of 1652, prohibiting the holding of negroes or Indians as 
slaves for longer than ten years, would seem to have become a dead letter. 

‘Idem, Vol. IV, p. 193. This did not, evidently, apply to Spanish Indians (from the West 
Indies), as James Congdon bequeathed six by his will in 1756. Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., 
p. 53. 

5See note 5, page 66. 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. IV, pp. 54-55. Reply to a Circular Letter from the Board of 
Trade, . . . relative to Negro Slaves, dated December 5, 1708. In this reply Cranston 
notes that three ships sailed from Newport in 1700 to Africa to transport slaves to the 
Barbadoes possibly the beginning of that “Triangular Trade” of “rum, negroes and 
molasses" that so enriched the Colony. The captains of these ships were Nicholas Hill- 
grove, Jacob Bill and Edwin Carter, and they were accompanied by Thomas Bruster 
and John Bates, merchants of Barbadoes. 
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end of 1707 ‘‘we have not had any negroes imported 
into this colony from the coast of Africa’’ and that, 
with one exception,' ‘‘the whole and only supply of 
negroes to this colony, is from the island of Barbadoes; 
from whence is imported one year with another, be- 
twixt twenty and thirty; . . . the general price is 
from £30 to £40 per head.’” In another letter of the 
same date and with reference to the Colonial militia, 
Cranston includes a table showing the number of 
“black servants’’ in each township in the Colony.’ 
The total in the colony was at that date 426, of which 
over half (220) were in Newport. Kingstown‘ was 
next with 85. It is interesting to note how the increase 
in the negro population’ of the Colony rose and fell, in 
ratio to its prosperity and the prosperity of the Narra- 
gansett Planters, who formed a very important part in 
its economic structure. From the 426 “‘ black servants” 
in 1708, as noted above, the number had increased, by 
the census of 1748/9 during the years of increasing 
prosperity in the Narragansett Country, to 3077, of 
which 380 negroes were in South Kingstown, 184 in 
North Kingstown and 58 in Charlestown, the three 
principal Planter townships. With the restrictions 
placed upon trade and its resultant decline, and 
with the unsettled conditions preceding the Revolu- 


IR. I. Col. Rec., Vol. IV, pp. 54-55. On May 20, 1696, the brigantine Seaflower, 
Thomas Winsor, master, arrived in Newport with forty-seven negroes from Africa. He 
sold fourteen in Rhode Island and transported the rest to Boston ‘“‘where the owners 
lived.” 

?Jbid. Cranston further states that there is “‘ but small encouragement for that trade to 
this colony; because of the general dislike our planters have for them, by reason of their 
turbulent and unruly tempers. And that “ most of our planters that are able and willing 
to purchase any of them, are supplied by the offspring of those they have already, which 
increase daily . . ..” With reference to their “turbulent and unruly tempers,” the 
Town of South Kingstown saw fit in 1724 and in 1726 to pass laws limiting their privileges 
especially to hold their Fair on the “‘third week in June” each year. South Kingstown 
Council Records, Vol. I, Dec. 12, 1724 and June 7, 1726. 

3Jbid., p. 59. 

‘The old township which was divided in 1722 into North and South Kingstown. 

*Which may be considered almost synonymous, especially in the earlier periods, with 
slaves; as the proportion of those freed, at this time, was comparatively small. 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. V, p. 270. South Kingstown shows the greatest number, Providence 
second with 125, and Newport third with only 110. In the year 1758 the number of 
negroes in the Colony was 4697 but the population by townships is not given. 
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tion, the resources of the Planters dwindled and by 
the census of 1774, the number was reduced to 3668, 
over 1000 less than were recorded in 1758. Accord- 
ing to Judge Potter, as early as 1730 there were 
1000 slaves in South Kingstown, possibly an over- 
statement in view of the total number of negroes at 
that time, and he further states that families in the 
Narragansett Country would hold, on an average, from 
five to forty slaves each.! 

Although Newport was the great slave mart of New 
England, and although the principal importers? were 
in that town, and at a later date, Providence, both the 
home ports of the ‘“‘triangular trade,’’ there were 
several instances of the Narragansett Planters import- 
ing their own slaves directly to the landings on Boston 
Neck, as did Rowland Robinson, the younger, and Col. 
Thomas Hazard.’ It may be recorded that there is 
every evidence that the slaves in Narragansett were 


1A much larger proportion of freed negroes would be included in this number than in the 
count of the previous census, as sentiment against slavery was rapidly mounting. Johnson, 
Slavery in Rhode Island, R. 1. Hist. Soc. Quarterly, Vol. II, states that the “history of 
slavery in Rhode Island from 1755 to 1776, is the history of the decay of that institution 
in that Colony.” From 1749 to 1756 it is interesting to note that the negro population of 
the Colony increased at a greater ratio than the white; whites (1749), 32,775, negroes, 
3077; (1756), whites, 35,939, negroes, 4697. Further references to slavery in the Colony 
may be found in Elizabeth Donnan, Documents Illustrative of the Slave Trade in America, 
Carnegie Inst. of Washington, 1923, Vol. III, pp. 108-404. Eariy History of Narragansett, 
p. 114, shows that in 1730 there were 649 negroes in Newport, 333 in South Kings- 
town and 165 in North Kingstown. How Judge Potter could reconcile his statement with 
these figures can not be understood unless there was truth in the statement that the true 
number of slaves held was often concealed. Slavery in Rhode Island was never actually 
abolished, but by an act passed in 1784 all children born after the date of the passage of 
this act were declared free. An estimate made four years prior to this act showed 156 
slaves in South Kingstown and 78 in North Kingstown. As late as 1830 there were still 17 
slaves in the State. History of the Narragansett Church, pp. 170, 174. 

2After 1800 Rhode Island was still an important figure in the slave trade to the Southern 
States. From 1804 to 1808, of the 38,775 slaves imported into Charlestown, 8S. C., 7,238 
were brought in vessels hailing from Rhode Island ports. History of the Narragansett 
Church, p. 168. 

*Elisha R. Potter, Jr., Report before the House of Representatives of the Rhode Island 
Legislature, January, 1840, reprinted in part in the Histery of the Narragansett Church, 
pp. 168-174. The landings would be the old South Ferry and Watson’s. On one occasion 
Rowland Robinson, upon the arrival of a shipment, noting the distressing condition of the 
slaves, refused to sell his share but retained them himself to the number of twenty-eight. 
Idem, p. 174. Thomas Hazard (College Tom) was one of the first of the Planters to strive 
for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade. Hazard was a Quaker and as early as 1757 
the South Kingstown Monthly Meeting had put itself on record against slavery. Caroline 
Hazard, College Tom, Boston, 1893, p. 169. 
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well treated by their masters,’ cared for, not only by 
them, but by the churches, who baptized them and 
admitted them to communion and, in general, main- 
tained an oversight as to their well being.?, Many were 
given their freedom, although possibly often because of 
old age; a rather brutal device to obviate the expense 
of maintenance of an old and useless slave,’ but this 
was speedily curbed by law. 

With regard to the number of slaves held by the 
Narragansett Planters, accounts differ when reported 
by tradition or when recorded by inventory, the latter, 
as has been noted, being at times not conclusive evi- 
dence of the maximum size of the estate. But neither 
record nor tradition can be reconciled with the pic- 
turesque fiction that the Planters were masters of 
hordes of slaves, an error accepted even by the critical 
Channing in his monograph.‘ The greatest number 
reported by tradition is forty, reputed to be held by 
the Stanton family,> which might possibly approach a 
horde, if that comprehensive word can be defined in 
actual numbers. Rowland Robinson, the younger, is 
stated to have held at least twenty-eight at one time 
and probably more; while the inventory of his father, 
the Deputy Governor, reveals but nineteen, the greatest 
number listed in the South Kingstown Records.® Again 
in the case of Robert Hazard of Boston Neck, there is 


Judge Potter states, (see note 3, p. 69) “slaves were never subjected here to severer 
punishments than whites for the same offenses, as has been the case in some States; and 
they enjoyed the protection of the laws for offenses against their persons equally with the 
whites . . . no law was ever passed to restrain the manumission of slaves, except just so 
far as was necessary to prevent their becoming chargeable to the towns where they lived 

. Itis believed that while slavery existed in Rhode Island, the slaves were treated 
with humanity, and that they were generally rather a burden than a source of profit 
to their owners.”’ This last statement is exaggerated, as they were a profit but also a 
burden, especially regarding their health, often impaired by the cold climate. 

*History of the Narragansett Church, pp. 175-178. The Congregationalists also admitted 
negroes to communion and cared for them. 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. IV, pp. 415-416, (1728/9). Aged and helpless slaves when manu- 
mitted, a deposit of £100 was required to be made to the Town Treasurer for security. 

‘And repeated by James Truslow Adams in his Provincial Society, 1927, p. 227, substi- 
tuting “troops"’ for “ hordes,’’ both being equally inapplicable. 

8History of the Narragansett Church, p. 174. 

*South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. IV, p. 335. Col. Daniel Updike’s inventory 
also shows 19 slaves. Geneal. Dictionary of R. I., pp. 397-399. 
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reference to twenty-four negro women working in his 
dairy,' and there are such records of other large hold- 
ings not verified by contemporary documents. It may 
therefore be assumed that Judge Potter’s statement 
that the slaves held by the Planters averaged from five 
to forty, is correct, in view of the fact that Potter was a 
historian of proved accuracy and living in the heart of 
the Narragansett Country, as had his family for 
generations, he had the unique advantage of acquiring 
knowledge from original sources. Beside negro slaves, 
the Planters employed indented servants, generally 
Mustees and in some cases Indians.’ 

The most lucrative, and certainly the most uni- 
versally known, commercial effort of the Narragansett 
Planters on their large estates, was the successful 
breeding of horses, notably the renowned Narra- 
gansett Pacer. The importation of horses to the New 
England Colonies would appear to have begun within 
a decade after the settlement at Plymouth,’ but when 
they were first received in Rhode Island, and especially 
into the Narragansett Country, is not clear. The 
record that William Coddington had, in 1656, shipped 
a number to the West Indies, is not definite proof that 
they were from the Colony of Rhode Island, as his 
transactions were clouded by the accusation of theft.‘ 
If these horses were from Rhode Island, they were 
doubtless bred on the island of Rhode Island, certainly 
not in Narragansett, which at that date had not been 
settled. The first mention of the Narragansett Country 


1History of the Narragansett Church, p. 181, quoting J. P. Hazard, who relates that 
his grandfather was greatly relieved when he reduced the number in his house, “parlour 
and kitchen” to seventy. The grandfather Hazard referred to was Deputy Governor 
William Robinson. The accuracy of the statement cannot be proven. 

*George Hazard employed one Mustee and two Indian indented servants (1738) and 
Jeremiah Willson's inventory (1749) lists “6 year term in Mustee servant named Jacob 
£35."" There are numerous similar entries in the South Kingstown Probate Records. 

*Frank Forester (William Henry Herbert), The Horse of America, 1857, Vol. I, p. 109. 
“In 1629 horses and mares were brought into the plantations of Massachusetts Bay by 
Francis Higginson . . ..”" The following year about sixty horses were shipped from 
England. John Winthrop, History of New England, Vol. I, p. 368. 

‘*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. I, pp. 337-338. William Brenton is here called “merchant of 
Boston.” He claimed that the horses were “‘ unjustly obtained from him." Although styled 
“of Boston,”’ Brenton had 399 acres of land on the island of Rhode Island in 1640 and was 
a freeman of Newport in 1655. 
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relative to horses is made in 1666 in a letter written 
by Peleg Sanford, Governor of the Colony from 1680 
to 1683, to his uncle Samuel Hutchison, in which he 
explains that ‘‘in Respect of the Extremity of the 
winter I could not gett your horses from Narragansett, 
but intend if yor pleasure Soe be to send for them as 
Soon as the Ketch arrives which we dayly Espect. . ..! 
This letter reveals the fact that within nine years of the 
date of the Pettaquamscut Purchase, the rich grazing 
lands of the Narrangansett Country were being 
utilized. 

It is a probability that John Hull was the most inter- 
ested of the Purchasers in the breeding of horses, and 
his letters show that he was certainly the first to con- 
sider the development and maintenance of a pure 
strain. Hull was raising horses on his Pettaquamscut 
lands before 1672, for in that year in a letter to his 
tenant farmer, Heffernan, he requests that he be sent 
‘‘a good [riding] beast or two for my own use.’” 
Another letter written earlier in the same year shows 
that Hull’s interest in horse breeding was not confined 
to the Narragansett Country alone, but that he main- 
tained a stock farm near Sandwich.’ John Hull’s inter- 
est in the development of a pure strain and its economic 
advantages is detailed at length in a letter addressed to 
Benedict Arnold, who would appear to have acted as 
the secretary of the partners of the Pettaquamscut 
Purchase. Hull writes: ‘‘Sir I have sometimes thought 


1Letter Book of Peleg Sanford, R. I. Hist. Soc., 1928, pp. 7-8. The letter is dated May 
29, 1666. Sanford had resided in Barbadoes from 1663 to 1664 and upon his return to 
Newport entered into trade with that island. This letter discredits the statement of Deane 
Phillips (Horse Raising in Colonial New England, Cornell University, Memoir 54, 1922, 
p. 923), with reference to Governor Sanford’s report of 1680, that “‘the horses mentioned 
by Governor Sanford were in all probability raised in the northern and eastern parts of 
Rhode Island, where the country was already in farms before the Narragansett district 
was settled.” 

*Hull Letter Book, Letter dated September 8, 1672. Further letters to Heffernan re 
horses, pp. 132-133, 337-338 of the transcript. 

*Jbid. A summary of a letter dated April 23, 1672 and addressed to “Steven Sciph,” 
**thanked him for the Enfor{mation] I had w.°h had it come a month soon’. I might have 
got a vessell to have [ | off my horses (he said y* was 7 mares & 4 horses) uae 
desired him to mark the Colts y* are not marked . . ..” From another letter (tran- 
script, p. 79), it would appear that these horses were “‘running in ye wilderness Called 
Wequoisett.”’ 
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if we the partners of pointe Juda Necke did fence with 
a good stone wall at the north End thereof that noe 
kind of horses nor Cattle might gett thereon & allso 
what other parts thereof westerly were needful & 
procure a verry good breed of large & fair mares & 
stallions & that noe mungrell breed might come 
amonge them & yo’ selfe Joel Brenton! for his father’s 
interest or M* Sanford? in behalfe of them all & any 
other partner that is able & willing wee might have a 
verry choice breed for coach horses some for the saddle 
some for the draught others & in a few years might 
draw of Considerable numbers & shipp them for Bar- 
bados Nevis or such parts of the Indies where they 
would vend wee might have a vessell made for that 
service accomodated on purpose to carry of horses to 
advantage.’’* Thus Hull’s sound business sense and 
foresight outlined a plan which, although there is no 
evidence that the partners did ‘‘ fence with a good stone 
wall,’”’ was to be in fact carried out with remarkable 
financial success during the next century. 

As has been mentioned, the report of Governor 
Sanford states that in 1680 ‘‘the principle matters that 
are exported amongst us is Horses and provisions.” 
At that time it would appear that the type of horse so 
exported was both for draught and saddle, probably 
principally the former. While the saddle horse of the 
seventeenth century was of immediate necessity in the 
colonies, as all travelling was then done in the saddle 
and the heavy work generally accomplished by the use 
of oxen, the draught horse appears to have been greatly 
in demand in the West Indies. Such exportation for 
draught purposes would seem to have been mainly to 
the non-English islands where the sugar mills were 
turned by horses and not by windmills, as in the 
English islands. This profitable sale of horses, there- 
fore, would seem to have been directed, not as Hull 
had expected, to Barbados and Nevis, but to the 
French islands of Martinique and Guadalupe and to 


VJahleel Brenton, son of William Brenton, one of the original partners who died in 1674. 

*Peleg Sanford, the Governor, who married Mary, eldest child of William Brenton. 
“Them all” refers to the other, and numerous, Brenton heirs. 

*Hull Letter Book. Letter dated April 16, 1677, transcript, pp. 335-336. 
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the Dutch settlements at Surinam,' and was to be the 
cause of numerous complaints to the Home Govern- 
ment in England and, in the end, to result in those 
restrictive laws which did much to interfere with the 
Planters’ trade.” 

In the Colonies (as in England at that period*), the 
favorite saddle horse, or ‘‘riding beast,’’ as it was 
generally called, was the pacer, its gait being the least 
fatiguing to the rider over the rough roads and trails 
of the early colonial countryside. However, at what 
time and from what strain the Narragansett Pacer‘ 
was developed, are, and probably will be forever, facts 
wrapped in obscurity. ‘‘Frank Forester,’’ Wallace, 
Phillips and Harrison can throw no definite light upon 
the subject, although the first three advance arguments 
in support of their theories. All of them discount the 
legendary origins of the stallion picked up at sea; and 
of the wild horses found in the Narragansett Country 
by the first settlers, the first being a rather universal 
method of explaining away an obscure problem of 
source, and the second unfounded by fact, as there is 
no evidence that the Narragansett Indians were 
familiar with this animal prior to the arrival of the 
whites.» Hazard, who has handed down the most 

1Calendar of State Papers, 1714/15, 654. “‘for the French at Martinique and Guarda- 
lupa, and the Dutch at Sorronam begin to rival us in the sugar trade, and this is owing. . 


to the great supplies of horses they frequently receive from New England . . . for as we 
grind the sugar canes with windmills, so they are necessitated to do it by an engine that’s 
drawn by horses and cattle.”” Also Idem, 1720/21, 197. 

?The Molasses Act and the Sugar Act. 

*The Horse in America, Vol. II, pp. 70-71. 


p. 929. 
** They have handsome foreheads, the head clean, the neck long, the arms and legs thin 


and taper; the hind quarters are narrow and the hocks a little crooked, which is here called 
sickle hocked, which turns the hind feet out a little; their color is generally, though not 
always, bright sorrel; they are very spirited and carry both head and tail high."’ Quoted 
by Phillips from the first American Edition of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Vol. I, p. 336. 
The pacers were small, of about fourteen hands. 

The Horse in America, Vol. II, p. 67, and Fairfax Harrison, The John's Island Stud, 
1931, pp. 159-166. The famous stallion, Old Snip, has been credited, by local tradition, 
to have been the progenitor of the breed, but as his name has been given to the legendary 
horse and to the Andalusian stallion, this fact is hardly of assistance. Nevertheless his 
name was carried on in reference to the Pacer; and in the North Carolina Journal (Halifax) 
on March 11, 1799, in advertising that ‘Ranger, a full bred Narragansett, will stand at my 
."", there is appended a certificate that Ranger's “grand dam was got by a colt 


” 


Horse Raising in Colonial New England, 


stable . . 
of Young Snip. He is a clean bred Narragansett horse of the true Snip breed . . .. 
Quoted in The John’s Island Stud, p. 164. Roger Williams, in his Key into the Language of 
America, R. I. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. I, p. 74, states that the Indians, ‘‘ Having no horses, 


they covet them above other cattell . . ..” 
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complete local account of the Pacer, intimates that it 
was developed from an Andalusian stallion imported 
by Deputy Governor William Robinson, a theory 
which Forester would seem to accept.' Phillips believes 
that this ‘‘deserves some credence,” but adds his 
belief that the strain might possibly have come from 
the Irish hobby, a horse of size, gait and color strikingly 
similar to that of the Narragansett Pacer.* Phillips 
also refutes Wallace’s statement claiming the possi- 
bility of Andalusian origin, and also his statement that 
“the Narragansetts were a leading article of export 
from Rhode Island in 1680, thirteen years before 
Governor Robinson was born.’ Phillips’ denial of 
this statement is certainly justified. There is nothing 
to intimate that those early horses mentioned by 
Sanford, in his report, were the Narragansett Pacers. 
Pacers they possibly were and some may have been 
bred and raised on the rich grazing lands of the Narra- 
gansett Country, but it can not be proven that they 
were of the famous Narragansett breed, nor can the 
fact that Rhode Island horses were exported to 
Carolina at an early date be considered as conclusive 
evidence that this fine breed had then been perfected.‘ 
However, some light may be thrown on this mooted 
question by Dr. MacSparran, who stated that in Virginia 
“they have plenty of a small sort of horses, the best 
in the world, like the little Scotch Galloways . . . .’ 


1The Horse in America, Vol. II, p. 67. “This beautiful animal . . . was, I think 
it may be positively asserted, of Andalusian blood.” 

*Horse Raising in Colonial New England, p. 923. Phillips omits a fact that 
might possibly strengthen his argument on this point. The Navigation Act of 
1660 required all commodities to the colonies to be laden and shipped in England, which 
necessitated transhipment of all goods originating outside of that country. Certain 
exceptions were, however, made; among which were horses from Ireland which could be 
shipped directly to New England. This also applied to Scotland. Therefore the hobby 
may have been exported at an early date, as also may have been the Scotch Galloway 
mentioned by Forester (Vol. I, pp. 29 & 73) and by Dr. MacSparran. 

p. 924. 

‘The John's Island Stud, p. 159. Harrison quotes from Samuel Wilson's Account of the 
Province of Carolina, and also states, with reference to Wallace and Phillips, that, “As 
these authorities did not know that the first horse introduced into Carolina for breeding 
purposes came from Rhode Island and was soon described as a ‘pacing horse,’ the testi- 
mony from the South, here adduced, becomes more than locally significant."’ The South 
Carolina Gazette, as early as 1734, advertises ‘‘a Rhode Island pacing stallion . . ..” 

‘America Dissected, printed in the History of the Narragansett Church. Dr. MacSparran 
also mentions having ridden on “larger pacing horses,"’ a distinction from the smaller 
Narragansett breed. 
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There would therefore appear, as has been stated, to 
be several possible solutions of this problem. It may, 
however, be reasonably concluded that the Narragan- 
sett Pacer, as distinct from the other pacers in the 
colonies, began to be recognized as the superior breed 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century.! 
With reference to this, the sound conclusion reached by 
Fairfax Harrison may be quoted in full: ‘‘ As no breed 
of horses (or, indeed, any animal) transmitting in- 
herited characteristics was ever improvised, these 
testimonies necessarily enforce Wallace’s deduction 
that the Narragansett Pacer was a much older breed 
than Mr. Hazard had suggested by his statement, 
made in 1846, that the founder of the breed was 
imported into Rhode Island from Andalusia by his 
grandfather, William Robinson (1693-1751). Governor 
Robinson is shown to have been a breeder of stock 
about 1746, and may have refreshed the blood by 
importing an Andalusian horse; but the breed certainly 
antedates his activities.’” 

It is unfortunate that, in the absence of stud books, 
contemporary records do not offer very conclusive 
assistance to this problem. The only entry in the 
inventories that mentions a pacer is in that of the 


1A conclusion arrived at after careful examination of such local data as the dates of 
settlement in the Narragansett Country; the development of its farms, such early export 
records as have survived and from the number of horses, irrespective of their type, as are 
listed in the inventories of estates. It would be considered doubtful, therefore, that the 
earliest Planters and settlers were in a position to undertake the careful breeding of horses 
to develop a superior strain prior at least to the last decade of the seventeenth century. 
Sanford’s mention, in his letter dated December 28, 1668, of “avery spesiall good Beast & 
hath all his paces . . . "would not refer, it would seem, to what was later called a “ natural 
pacer,” but rather that the word “ paces" may be defined as “gaits.”” Letter Book of Peleg 
Sanford, p. 71. There is no evidence to show that John Hull's suggestion was carried out, a 
plan that, it should be remembered, included coach and draught 2s weii as saddle horses 
and the earliest inventory to show an appreciable number of horses was that of James 
Wilson in 1705 which mentions ‘31 horse kind.” 

2The John’s Island Stud, p. 161. The only modifications which can be made to this 
excellent summary of the case are: first, that Wallace placed the date of the development 
of the Narragansett Pacer too early, basing his statement, as he did, on Governor Sanford’s 
report of 1680, only three years after John Hull made his suggestion and before the larger 
estates had been built up; and secondly, it may be believed with a degree of certainty that 
Governor Robinson was raising stock for a considerable time prior to 1746. He received 
his father’s estate upon the latter’s death in 1716, including 300 acres of land on Boston 
Neck, and the land evidences of South Kingstown show that he had, by purchase and 
ease, made important additions to his father’s large holdings of land by the year 1737. 
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estate of Ichabod Potter, who died in 1739. Here is 
listed ‘‘one small white pacing horse £6.’ Other 
inventories simply make mention of ‘‘one trotting 
mare, one Bay horse;’’? Horse Kind;’” ‘‘1 Stallion, 
4 young horses; 1 mare & colt, 7 mares & 5 colts, 2 two 
year old mares, 10 yearling horse kind;’”* ‘‘4 guilding 
horses, 4 breeding mares & 3 colts, 5 two year & vantage 
Jaydas, 7 yearling Colts;’’> ‘‘ one horse called the Shear- 
man Horse, one trotting mare and her colt, the Easton 
mare and her colt.’’* Even in the inventory of Deputy 
Governor Robinson,’ no particular mention is made of 
the pacer among the twenty-four horses listed. It is 
possible, however, that the pacers were not specified as 
they were the principal ‘‘horse kind,’’ and that a dis- 
tinction, such as Benjamin Hazard’s ‘‘trotting mare,”’ 
was made to emphasize an exception. 

It is of interest to show here the number of horses 
listed in the South Kingstown inventories, of a few of 
the larger estates, indicative of the interest taken by 
the Planters in their breeding, but not conclusive, as 
has been stated before, of the maximum number owned 
by them. James Wilson (1705/6), ‘‘31 horse kind;’’* 
Rowland Robinson (1716), ‘‘64 horses, mares and 
colts;’’® William Gardiner (1732), ‘‘30 horses and 
mares and one ‘young Stone horse’;’’ and Jeffrey 
Hazard (1759), ‘“‘his riding beast’’ valued at £300, 
‘Sorrel stone horse” at £400, ‘‘13 old breeding mares, 
3 geldings, 5 three yr. mares and 8 2 yr.,”’ all valued at 
£2010." William Robinson’s inventory shows but 


South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. III, p. 103. 

*Jbid. Vol. III, p. 70. George Hazard Estate, 1738. 

‘Ibid. Vol. III, p. 156. Jeremiah Willson Estate, 1740. 

‘Ibid. Vol. IV, p. 193. George Hazard (son of Thomas) Estate, 1746. 

bid. Vol. IV, p. 231. Jonathan Hazard Estate, 1746/7. The mention of “ Jaydas” 
is interesting and, without a certain contemporary definition of the use of the word, 
speculative. 

Ibid. Vol. IV, p. 304. Benjamin Hazard Estate, 1748. The presence of trotting mares 
is significant of the commencement of the popularity of the trotting horse which was one 
of the probable causes of the Pacers’ decline. The Horse in America, Vol. II, p. 72. 

Vol. IV, p. 335. 

Ibid. Vol. I, p. 23. 

Tbid. Vol. I, p. 86. 

Ibid. Vol. II, p. 226. 

UIbid. Vol. V, p. 107. 
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twenty-four horses, but he was at one time accredited 
with forty-three.! 

The majority of the horses from the pastures of the 
Planters were shipped, presumably as deck cargo, the 
holds being stowed with other products, from the port 
of Newport whence the greater portion of intercolonial 
and West Indian trade emanated. There are instances, 
however, of shipment from the docks of the old South 
Ferry on Boston Neck, where the Honorable Robert 
Hazard, grandson of the first Robert, is reputed, 
at one period, to have exported one hundred horses 
yearly.2, Although the West Indies would appear to 
have been the principal market, horses, including the 
Narragansett Pacer, were sent to the other colonies, 
especially to those in the South.’ As has been men- 
tioned, Rhode Island horses were introduced to 
Carolina at an early date and were advertised ex- 
tensively in Charleston between 1734 and 1740.4 Un- 
fortunately, no direct trade between Newport and 
Virginia can be verified at this period, although it is 
possible it occasionally occurred.5 Rhode Island ships 
did touch at Tide Water landings on their return 
voyages from the West Indies, but their shipments to 
this region were hardly of products indigenous to the 
soil of the Narragansett Country.® As there were small 


1South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. IV, p. 335. 
*History of the Narragansett Church, p. 515, quoting J. P. Hazard who stated that 
. Robert Hazard raised about a hundred of them annually, and often loaded two 
vessels a year with them, and other products of the farm, which sailed direct from the 
South Ferry to the West Indies . . ..” 

3Substantiated by Dr. MacSparran in his America Dissected in his statement with 
reference to the products of Rhode Island: “. . . and fine horses, that are exports to all 
parts of the English America."’ Harrison states that the Narragansett Pacer may have 
been in Maryland by the middle of the eighteenth century, but the first tangible evidence 
can not be produced until 1794. 

‘The John’s Island Stud, pp. 159-161. These advertisements appeared in the South 
Carolina Gazette. Charleston was the principal port with which Newport traded during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. 

8The Virginia Gazette, November 26—December 3, 1736: ‘‘ Entered in Upper District of 
James River . . . Sloop Jane of Rhode Island, John Bascomb, Master, from Anguilla.” 
This is the earliest entry noted, and in the numerous subsequent entries, all the Rhode 
Island ships are entered as from the West Indies. 

*Harold R. Shurtleff of the Department of Research and Record of Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc. communicates the information that ‘Our notes show a colonial trade from 
Rhode Island in limes, lemons, pineapples and turtles! . . . I presume these somewhat 
exotic ladings are simply the last stage of some triangular trade.’’ Direct trade between 
Rhode Island and the York and James Rivers does not appear to have developed to any 
great extent until after 1763. 
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pacing horses in Virginia at an early date,’ it would 
seem probable that they were imported by the way of 
Carolina, if they were of the Narragansett breed. 
Although there is no certain knowledge of the 
development of the Narragansett Pacer, there are 
several plausible explanations of the cause of its extinc- 
tion in Rhode Island. J. P. Hazard, in his account of 
the Pacer already mentioned, states that “‘One of the 
causes of the loss of that famous breed here, was the 
great demand for them in Cuba, when the island began 
to cultivate sugar extensively. The Planters became 
suddenly rich, and wanted the pacing horses for them- 
selves and their wives and daughters to ride, faster 
than we could supply them; and sent an agent to this 
country to purchase them on such terms as he could, 
but to purchase them at all events. I have heard my 
father say, he knew the agent very well . . . he 
never let a good one, that could be purchased, escape 
him. This, and the fact that they were not so well 
adapted to draft as other horses, was the cause of their 
being neglected . . ..”* However, prior to the 
arrival of this Cuban agent, there would appear to 
have been a falling off in pacer breeding, possibly be- 
cause of the last reason mentioned by Hazard, but also 
probably due to the increasing difficulties of trade 
with the French West Indies imposed by England’ and 
also because the great estates of the earlier Planters 
were being divided among their sons. Whatever 
was the cause, or causes, there is evidence that 
in 1763 the diminution of this lucrative pursuit 
was causing serious alarm, and efforts were instituted 
to revive interest in the breeding of fine horses. To 
this point the following advertisement was printed: 


1Virginia Gazette, 1734. In a notice of a horse lost, the description reads: ‘‘ small 
bright bay horse . . . paces slow.” 

*History of the Narragansett Church, p. 514. 

*Horse Raising in Colonial New England, p. 917. The third paragraph on this page is not 
only true of the horse trade, but of the Planters’ other activities. 

‘To which may be added Hazard’s remark: “‘ Horses and the mode of travelling, like 
everything else, have undergone the change of fashion.” Frank Forester states, with 
reference to this remark, that “The latter reasons . . . are probably the nearest to the 
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‘“‘WHAREAS the best Horses of this Colony have 
been sent off from Time to Time to the West Indies 
and elsewhere by which the Breed is much dwindled, 
to the great Detriment of both Merchant and Farmer; 
therefore, a number of public-spirited Gentlemen of 
Newport, for the Good of the Colony, and to encourage 
the Farmers to breed better Horses for the future, 
have collected a Purse of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS to be Run for on Thursday, the Fifth of May 
next, on Easton’s Beech, free for any Horse Mare or 
Gelding bred in the Colony, agreeable to the following 
articles, viz: 

‘‘A Purse of One Hundred Dollars To Be Run for on 
Thursday the 5th May next on the Course of Easton’s 
Beech, free for any Horse Mare or Gelding bred in the 
Colony, carrying Weight for Inches; fourteen Hands 
carries 9 Stone, and for every Inch over or under to 
carry 7 pounds, agreeable to his Majesty’s Articles, 
the best of three 2 mile Heats paying Two Dollars 
Entrance, or double at the Post. Proper Certificates of 
the Places where the Horses were bred, to be produced 
under the Hands of the Breeders at the Time of 
Entrance. 

‘* All horses that Run for this Purse, to be entered 
with Mr. Mathew Couzzins, Merchant in Newport the 
2nd of May—not less than three Horses to start for 
this Purse—The Entrance Money to be run for the 
next Day, by all Horses except the winning and dis- 
tanced Horses—The whole to be under the Inspection 
of three Gentlemen of Newport.”’ Newport Mercury.' 

The race was run, but probably caused little satis- 
faction to the public spirited gentlemen with an inter- 
est in the encouragement of the breeding of better 
horses. There were only three starters and the winner 
was ‘‘a Horse belonging to Mr. Samuel Gardiner of 
South Kingstown.’” 

Hazard further states that in 1800 there was only one 
Narragansett Pacer living in Rhode Island. The 


1March 28, 1763. 
*Newport Mercury, May 9, 1763. 
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breed, however, was to be carried on for a few years 
longer in Connecticut. During the British occupancy 
at Newport and after the Revolution, the port of New 
London! became the centre of the horse trade and 
several horsemen of Connecticut would seem to have 
attempted to carry on the Pacer strain. General 
Jeremiah Wadsworth of Hartford was a notable 
example, and Narragansett Pacers from his stable were 
advertised in Baltimore as late as 1802.2 Despite this 
renewed interest, the breed had apparently become 
extinct by the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century*® and horses bearing names, at a later 
date, reminiscent of the Narragansett Pacer in his 
glory, were probably not of the pure ‘‘Old Snip 
breed.” 

Next in importance to the breeding of horses, cattle 
and the dairy products from the Narragansett farms 
were of the greatest value to the Planters, both for 
domestic use and exportation. The Rhode Island dairy 
cow! was at one time a much sought after breed and 
was exported in considerable numbers to the other 
colonies and to the islands of the West Indies.’ Un- 
fortunately, little can be found with reference to the 
number of cattle so exported; but from all evidences 
it would appear that, in the main, the larger proportion 
of the herds were retained by the Planters for dairy 
purposes. In the Narragansett Country the largest 


1Horse Raising in Colonial New England, pp. 917, 926, 927. 

*Gen. Wadsworth died in 1804. Pacers bred by him were advertised in the Federal 
Gazette & Baltimore Daily Advertiser in 1802. 

*James Fenimore Cooper's statement that the breed was extinct in New England by 
1826. The pure breed would appear to have been extinguished prior to this, throughout 
the country. 

‘Beginnings of Agriculture in America, pp. 192-193. Carrier believes that there is a 
probability that these cattle were of Dutch origin, ‘‘ having been obtained from the Dutch 
Settlers in the Connecticut Valley or in New Netherland.” 

‘William Douglas, A Summary .. . of the British Settlements in North America, 
Boston, 1751, Vol. II, Part I, p. 99, “they export for the West India Islands, Horses, Live 
Stock of several Kinds . . ..” Harrison quotes Thomas Neeve who in 1682 wrote that 
“The first stock (of cows, the Carolinians) were furnished with from Bermudas and New 
England . . ..” The John’s Island Stud, p. 160. 

*Idem. p. 100, “‘The most considerable Farms are in the Narragansett Country. 
Their highest Dairy of one Farm, communibus annis, milks about 110 Cows . . . and 
sells off considerably in Calves and fatted Bullocks . . . In good Land they reckon 
after the rate of 2 Acres for a milch Cow.” 
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estates grazed from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty head, according to the inventories. As early as 
1705, the inventory of James Wilson shows 72 head of 
cattle (exclusive of oxen) and in 1718 Rowland Robin- 
son’s estate included 56 cows, one bull, ‘‘28 2 yr & 20 
yr old cattle,’ ‘‘19 3 yr steers & Heifers,’’ 3 calves, 
15 oxen and 4 “‘vantage cattle.’’ William Gardiner 
(1732) had one hundred and sixty-four head; and 
Deputy Governor William Robinson (1751) had 
“26 yearling cattle,’’ 21 2 year cattle and 25 milch 
cows. Robert Hazard is reputed to have “generally 
kept”’ one hundred and fifty cows.! 

While the number of cattle raised in the Narra- 
gansett Country for export purposes is doubtful, 
there can be no question regarding the dairy prod- 
ucts, especially cheese. The Narragansett cheese, 
the excellence of which is confirmed by numerous 
contemporary appraisals, by tradition, was said to 
have been made from the receipt brought to the 
Colonies by Dame Smith, the wife of Richard Smith, 
Senior. It was similar to Cheshire cheese and, prior to 
the Revolution, the use of cream in its preparation 
gave it ‘‘a high character of richness and flavor.’’ This 
cheese was made in large quantities, and every Planter 
had at least one cheese house on his estate. As has 
been mentioned, Robert Hazard was reputed to have 
had twenty-four women at work in his dairy, producing 
twelve to twenty-four cheeses a day, the size of which 
may be guaged by the report that Hazard’s second 
size vat contained about one bushel. Other large 
producers of cheese were Col. Stanton who ‘‘made a 
great dairy,’’ and Rowland Robinson, the younger, 
whose rich lands allowed him to average two pounds of 
cheese a cow a day. On the former Sewall farm on 
Point Judith Neck the yearly production was 13,000 


1That some were exported via Newport is shown, in the year 1748, in the petition of 
John Gardiner to be permitted to establish a ferry, in which the following reasons are 
presented: “that the inhabitants, trade and commerce of this colony have so far in- 
creased . . . that the ferries established on the Narragansett shore . . . are not 
sufficient . . . the boats often being crowded with men, women, children, horses, hogs, 
sheep and cattle to the intolerable inconvenience, annoyance and delay of men and 
business.”’ R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. V, p. 242. 
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pounds, and that of Nathaniel Hazard, 9,200 pounds.’ 
Earlier, the inventories must be referred to, to indicate 
the amount of cheese which these Planters produced. 
Rowland Robinson? (1716) left 140 cheeses, his son, 
William Robinson (1751) four thousand pounds’ and 
Jonathan Hazard (1746/7) ‘‘to Cheese in the great 
Chamber Great Bed Room £100.’’* 

The Narragansett cheese was widely exported to 
both the West Indies and the American colonies. 
Benjamin Franklin advertised it for sale in his shop in 
Philadelphia’ and it was in high repute in Boston, to 
which port great quantities were shipped. The account 
book of Elisha Reynolds, of Little Rest, merchant as 
well as Planter, contains entries which show the amount 
of cheese which he purchased to be resold, principally 
in Boston: ‘‘September 15, 1767. Received of Elisha 
Reynolds the full and just sum of thirty-nine hundred 
and thirty-nine pounds twelve shillings it being in old 
tenner it being in full for 9849 weight of chees Rec 
from me, Stephen Champlin.’”’ Another receipt from 
William Knowles is in payment of ‘‘nine hundred and 
forty-eight pounds old tenner” for cheese. A further 
encouragement to the production of cheese was given 
during several periods of the colonial days, by its being 
receivable in payment of rent.’ 

Butter would also appear to have been exported, 
but was probably never a major item. There are also 
numerous references to hides and these were not only 
exported, but in view of the several tanneries in the 


\History of the Narragansett Church, pp. 179-182, quoting J. P. Hazard: “College Tom,”’ 
pp. 78-79, Hazard made 3627 pounds in 1754 which he sold to James Helme at 3/ a 
pound, totaling £545:17:0. The weight of his cheeses is evidenced when, in 1756, he 
sold 28 cheeses, weighing 2830 pounds or about one hundred pounds a cheese. 

*South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. I, p. 86. 

Ibid. Vol. IV, p. 335. 

‘Ibid. Vol. IV, p. 231. Hazard would seem to have strange ideas about convenient 
storage places for his products. Beside the unusual place where his cheese was kept, the 
inventory shows that there were ‘‘some oats in the westward Chamber” to the value of six 
pounds. 

®Bernard Fay, Franklin, 1929, p. 142. Franklin called it “Rhode Island Cheese.” 

*Manuscript receipt book from among the papers of Judge Elisha R. Potter. 

™Not alone cheese, for many other commodities are shown, from old leases, to have been 
willingly received in lieu of money. 
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Narrangansett Country, it is certain that a large 
proportion was retained for domestic use. 

Sheep were introduced into the New England 
Colonies at an early date and because of the nature of 
the lands in the colony of Rhode Island, they would 
soon appear to have become very largely held. William 
Harris in his report dated in the year 1675,! makes the 
statement that in Newport ‘‘there are more sheep than 
anywhere in New England.” The settlement of the 
Narragansett Country with its stony upland pastures 
soon, however, was to prove more suitable than the 
island of Rhode Island, and to become the greatest 
sheep country in the colony. This increase, not only 
in the Narragansett Country, but in New England as 
a whole, quickly came under the eye of the Home 
Government, which saw in the production of such great 
quantities of wool, a very probable danger to her most 
important industry and her greatest export. As a result, 
in 1699 the Wool Act was passed, the stringent pro- 
visions of which prohibited the export of wool out of 
the Colonies, the export of wool between Colonies and, 
in some instance, between sections of an individual 
colony—a law which hampered and restricted but 
apparently did not prevent the traffic in wool. This is 
shown in the numerous reports which were sent by the 
colonial agents of the Council of Trade and Plantations. 
“The growth of the woollen manufactures in New 
England should be suppressed,’’ wrote Vaughan; and 
later he suggested that ‘‘encouragement should be 
given to the exportation of timber for the navy, to 
thereby divert their thoughts from the woollen manu- 
factures, in wch. they have already made too great a 
proficiency.” A more detailed report was sent the 
following year,’ which stated that ‘‘We observe that 
the people of the Northern Continent of America not 
having sufficient returns of their own production for 


iCalendar of State Papers, 1675-1676, 543. R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. Il, p. 129. “In this 
Province, also, is the best English grasse,and most sheep . . . ewes ordinarily bringing 
two lambs . . . .” Report of King’s Commissioners, 1665. 

2Jbid. 1715-1716, 389, 546. 

1716-1717, 515. 
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the goods sent them from Great Britian have been of 
late years under a necessity of applying themselves 
very much to the woolen, linnen and other manu- 
factures, in order to cloath themselves to the great 
disadvantage of the Trade of this Kingdom and we do 
not see how the same can be prevented otherways 
than by engaging them to turn their thoughts and 
industry another way to their own profit.” The 
following year Cummings, in a report, makes the sug- 
gestion that it be “proper to allow the inhabitants to 
pay their taxes and quit rents to the Crown in hemp, 
waterrolled, bright and clean.’”’? Hemp, as well as 
timber, was desirable for the English navy; and despite 
a large bounty offered, these devices ‘“‘to turn their 
thoughts”’ were of little success. 

There were sizable flocks of sheep in the Narra- 
gansett Country before the end of the seventeenth 
century.2. The inventories of the first years of the fol- 
lowing century show James Willson’s estate including 
200 sheep, in 1705,° and that of Robert Hanna, one 
year later, 154 sheep.‘ Ten years later (1716) the 
inventory of Rowland Robinson lists 629° sheep, ewes 
and lambs; and from that time on there are continued 
evidences of flocks of increasing size, to reach, by 
record, close to one thousand. The traditional flock of 
Robert Hazard, numbering four thousand, must be 
accepted with caution; but it is doubtless true that 
there were several flocks greatly exceeding the inven- 
tory maximum. 

Despite the stringent Wool Act, much more wool 
must have been shorn from these large flocks than 


‘Calendar of State Papers, 1717-1718, 620. Cummings’ report is interesting in that 
he says that ‘‘there may be 100,000 weight of wool annually in this Province (Massa- 
chusetts) and Rhode Island but it is difficult to know the exact quantity.’’ The colonists 
were beginning their education in deception and in evasions of England’s laws, in which 
they were later to become past masters. Cummings further remarks that “As to what 
quantity is exported it is done with such privacy that it is difficult to find out,” but he 
believes it to be considerable. Also Idem. 1719-1720, 270. 

*The first entry of sheep marks, registered in the South Kingstown records, was dated 
1596, when twelve men were granted marks. 

South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. I, p. 23. 

‘Ibid. Vol. I, p. 32. 

‘Ibid. Vol. I, p. 86. 
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could possibly be made into ‘‘shalloons, serges, stuffs, 
drugets and kersies’’ for domestic wear. As the colon- 
ists were not a wasteful people it can, therefore, nat- 
urally be concluded that some quantities of wool were 
exported,! thereby filling their homespun pockets with 
the results of smuggling much surplus wool, and in- 
cidentally avoiding the higher costs of imported 
clothing. Wool is often mentioned in the inventories as, 
for example, in that of the estate of George Hazard 
(1738) where four hundred and fifty-five pounds are 
listed. The production of this wool naturally resulted 
in the building of fulling mills, the date of the first 
establishment of which, in the Narragansett Country 
is, however, unrecorded. In the year 1719 Col. George 
Hazard and Harry Gardiner gave to Thomas Culver- 
well, ‘‘late of Norrage, Connecticut, but now of 
Kingstown,’”’ for love and good will, but ‘‘more 
especially for ye promoting of ye woolen manufactur- 
ing which may be for my benefit and the public good,” 
a tract of land situated about half a mile north of the 
former hamlet of Mooresfield,? on the Saugatucket 
River, for the erection of a fulling mill. At the same 
time Gardiner granted to Culverwell ‘‘full powers to 
make a dam over said river upon his land said dam 
being for the promoting of a fulling mill and ye fulling 
of cloth.* In later years other fulling mills were built 
and the manufacture of woolen goods is still an 
important industry in the region. Large flocks of sheep 
alone would seem to have survived the other activities 


1A statement made in spite of Dr. MacSparran’s remark in America Dissected, that 
although “‘I mentioned wool as one of the productions of this colony, but although it is 
pretty plenty where I live, yet, if you throw the English America into our point of view, 
there is not half enough to make stockings for the inhabitants." 

2Mooresfield lies about two miles east of the village of Kingstown. The old fulling mill 
has gone, as have the old saw mill and Rodman’s Mill, both situated in or near Moores- 
field. There is evidence of an even earlier fulling mill in the deed from Kenyon to Smith, 
dated 1702/3. North Kingstown Land Evidence, Vol. I, p. 73. This mill was situated at 
the head of the Pettaquamscut River, near to the present site of the Stuart snuff mill. 

Caroline E. Robinson. The Hazard Family of Rhode Island, 1895, p. 10. Carding and 
spinning of wool was mainly done in the homes as was the weaving also. The material so 
woven was then taken to a fulling mill to be finished, i.e. cleansed and thickened. Dr. 
MacSparran in his Diary, p. 66, notes the he “called at Davis ye Fuller’s pd him for 
scowring and pressing Flannel . . .” Flax was also prepared and the linen spun and 
woven in the homes. 
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of the Narragansett Planters, and were maintained in 
South Kingstown to within comparatively recent years. 

In the way of agriculture, the Planters raised Indian 
corn, rye and other ‘‘small grains,’’ and also hemp, 
flax, and tobacco. The Narragansett Indians had long 
grown this white corn on their cleared lands, and from 
them the first settlers received instruction in the best 
methods for its successful cultivation.’ It was early 
adopted as the bread grain of the colony, especially in 
the Narragansett Country, where wheat, barley and 
oats were not satisfactory crops.? Therefore, within a 
few years after the settlement of the Narragansett 
Country, several grist mills were built, the numerous 
streams in the neighborhood providing suitable power 
to turn the water wheels.’ From this white corn meal 
were made the famous jonny cakes, still prepared in 
practically all the present-day kitchens of the old town- 
ship of Kingstown.‘ That some corn, and possibly also 
meal, was exported, is known; but never, it would 
seem, in sufficient quantities for it to be classed with 
such major products as horses, cheese and cattle, the 
Planters growing for home consumption, for them- 
selves and for their stock. 

A considerable quantity of hemp was cultivated, 


1The Indians not only taught the early settlers the cultivation of Indian corn, but also 
supplied them with quantities from their own stores, a fact which, in several instances, 
kept the colonists from the sufferings of famine experienced in several other settlements. 
Beginnings of Agriculture in America, p. 189. That the ground was suitable for corn is 
shown in the 1665 report (See note 1, page 84) which states that“. . . corn yields 
eight for one, and in some places, they have had come twenty-sixe years together without 
manuring.”’ 

*Jbid, p. 192. Carrier states that ‘‘Wheat, barley and oats are very unsatisfactory 
crops in the Narragansett Country. Rye does best of all small grains. Frequent fogs 
during the spring and summer promote growth of rusts and other diseases to the utter 
ruin of wheat and oats and abundant rains make harvesting precarious." 

*The deposition of Samuel Teft states that’. . . the mill . . . belonging to Elisha 
Cole in Kingstown . . . and is Upwards of Sixty Since I helped build Said Mill.” 
The deposition is dated 1721 so that it would appear that Teft helped build the mill 
prior to 1661, four years after the Pettaquamscut Purchase. The great mill stones of 
these mills turned slowly, grinding the corn without parching it by undue friction. 
In these impatient days, Indian corn is often ground by steam power, or where water 
power is retained, by the substitution of a turbine for the old wheel; and the meal 
suffers by the increased speed, and resultant heat, of the stones. 

‘Jonny, never Johnny. This word is supposed to be derived from journey: journey cakes 
being cakes prepared to supply sustenance for the traveller. 

‘South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. IV, p. 308. The inventory of Benjamin 
Hazard (1748) shows Indian corn to the value of £100. 
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although not as much as the English Government 
would have wished. Early in the colonial days,' Eng- 
land had looked to the Northern Colonies to supply 
the home country with two very necessary commodi- 
ties for the supply and maintenance of her navy and 
merchant marine; timber for masting and construction, 
and hemp for cordage. So anxious was England to 
encourage a trade in these commodities, and as has 
previously been mentioned, thereby in a measure to 
divert the minds of the colonists from wool, that she 
later placed a substantial bounty on hemp.? This 
bounty was partially successful, but as colonial com- 
merce was in the main with the southern islands and 
not overseas; and as, furthermore, a great quantity of 
hemp was retained at home for use in the increasing 
shipbuilding industry, this bounty never caused the 
exportation of this commodity to England to achieve 
the desired proportions. Even with these encourage- 
ments the Planters never appear to have raised any 
great quantity,’ although there is evidence of small 
amounts in many cases, the largest being listed in the 
inventory of Henry Knowles (died 1740) of Little Rest 
Hill, which appears as seventy-six pounds of ‘‘ Hemp 
not Swingled”’ and twenty-four pounds of ‘“‘hakkled 
tow.” 

The Planters also grew flax for the weaving of linen 
and the oil derived from the seeds. An interesting ac- 
count of the use of a flaxseed press for quite different 
purposes, is to be found in one of the depositions rela- 
tive to trial of a group of counterfeiters, in 1770.4 In 


1Calendar of State Papers, 1714-1715, 508. ‘‘ Hemp we yet raise but little of, and Iam 
at a loss to say the reason for its certain we have soil that will bear it, a climate not 
unkind . . .”’ and “royal favors” are suggested for the encouragement of its cultivation. 


2Jbid. 1716-1717, 508. States that the bounty on hemp at £6 per ton is sufficient. 
Hemp was also received (1721) by the Treasurer of the Colony of Rhode Island in pay- 
ment of interest in the ‘‘Second Bank” of Bills of Credit. Elisha R. Potter and Sydney 8. 
Rider, Some Account of the Bills of Credit or Paper Money of Rhode Island, p. 18. The 
same authorities state that in 1731 colonial bounties were enacted “for the Encouragement 
of Hempen Manufactury . . of Great Advantage and Benefit to Great Britain our 
Mother Country . . .” and nine pence a pound declared as a bounty (pp. 31-32). 

*The largest growers of hemp would appear, from the list of bounties paid in 1733, to 
have been in the northern portion of the colony. 

‘In the records of the Superior Court at the Court House in Kingston. 
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the deposition of Samuel Willson, Jr., it is stated that 
‘last winter Samuel Willson! made a great Screw to 
press the Flaxseed as he pretended . . .” but this 
young man appeared somewhat abashed, ‘‘when they 
had taken out what was under the Screw, he heard a 
jangling like the Sound of Dollars . . ..”” His father 
afterwards testified that ‘‘the large Iron Screws in his 
Chamber was made chiefly with Design to press out 
Lintseed Oyl & other medecin.’”’ However, as in the 
case of the cultivation of hemp, the largest flax growers 
would appear to have had their farms, not in the 
Narragansett Country, but in the northern part of the 
Colony.’ 

That tobacco was grown by the Planters is certain, 
but in what amount or with what success is a matter 
for conjecture. It was certainly grown by the Narra- 
gansett Indians* and therefore, as in the case of corn, 
there is not the slightest doubt but that the early 
settlers commenced to cultivate it under their tutelage. 
It would furthermore seem that this must have been 
continued in the Narragansett Country, as otherwise 
the erection of the snuff mill at the head of the Petta- 
quamscut River and the importation of the Stuart 
family from Scotland by Dr. Thomas Moffat and his 
associate,‘ would hardly have been a practical venture, 
had there not been a sufficient crop for their needs in 
the neighborhood. One Planter who may be believed to 
have grown tobacco, was Thomas Potter, whose 


1The deponent’s father. The Willsons were descendants of the Pettaquamscut Purchaser 
of that name. Samuel Willson, Senior, lived in South Kingstown, on or near Tower Hill. 
The leading spirit in this enterprise to “‘make money” would have appeared to be 
Samuel Casey, the outstanding silversmith. 

*Some Account of the Bills of Credit or Paper Money of Rhode Island, p. 78. In 1733 the 
colony paid a tax on 19,013 pounds of flax, the largest grower being Jonathan Sprague of 
what is now the township of Smithfield. 

*Key into the Language of America, p. 35. “They generally all take Tobacco; and it is 
commonly the only plant which men labor in; the women managing all the rest . . ..” 

‘North Kingstown Land Evidence. In 1751 “Edward Cole of Newport, Thomas 
Moffitt, M.D., of Newport, and Gilbert Stuart, of North Kingstown enter into articles 
of copartnership to manufacture snuff and to erect a mill at Pettaquamscut.” This was 
Gilbert Stuart the elder, father of the celebrated painter. This mill having been restored 
in working condition, is open to the public. Another snuff mill was situated nearby, at 
Hamilton, at a later date and there is believed to have been a third in the neighborhood. 
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inventory lists ‘‘ twenty-six pounds of tobacco,” not a 
great amount but possibly significant.’ 

Despite the fact that ‘‘the Narragansett Country or 
King’s province”’ was specifically mentioned in the Act 
of 1710,? providing for the marking with the Broad 
Arrow all “white and other sort of Pine-Tree”’ suitable 
in size for the masting of Her Majesty’s Navy,’ it is not 
apparent that timber formed an important export from 
the Narragansett Country. As will be remembered, 
when the first settlers came, they found the country 
cleared for several miles back from the coast. Timber 
was therefore scarce, unless some means of transporta- 
tion could be provided to transport it from the ‘‘ wilder- 
ness’’ in the western part of the colony. This situation 
and the probable lack of oxen, ‘‘caused Richard Smith 
Senior to transport the timbers for his home ‘in the 
English style’ at Cocumscussuc, from Taunton.” 

When timber became available, some ships were 
built and loaded with timber and the ship and cargo 
sold to the English navy, but with the increase of agri- 
culture and stock farming, the colonists of Rhode 
Island turned their labors to their own benefits and 
built ships for use in their own commerce.‘ Therefore, 


South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. II, p. 109. 

*An Act for the Preservation of White and other Pine Trees . . . Anno Nono Annae 
Reginae. 

Robert Greenhalgh Albion's Forest and Sea Power, 1926, contains an exhaustive study 
of this subject. How much timber was so marked in the Narragansett Country, thereby 
becoming Her Majesty's property, is unknown; but in the other colonies, the sacred 
rights of the Crown were often disregarded, especially by the owners of the lands upon 
which the trees grew and who naturally resented this official interference with their title. 

‘Beginnings of Agriculture in America, pp. 280-281. ‘‘ The rapid development of agricul- 
ture in Rhode Island soon produced a surplus of foodstuffs in that colony which enabled 
the plantation owners to turn to other activities. Shipbuilding was one of the first of these 
added enterprises . . . and Rhode Island plantation owners began to compete in the 
carrying trade of the world, much to the concern of the mother country. This commerce 
reacted to the benefit of the agriculture of the Colony.” Naturally much lumber was used 
for the building of homes. A great deal of this lumber was cut in the Cedar Swamp, 
adjoining Worden’s Pond and floated to an open bit of ground on its northern shore where 
it was then hewn and cut and framed, and often numbered, to save the transportation of 
the excess. This lot has for generations been known as the Landing or Framing Lot. 

R.I. Col Rec., Vol. VI, p. 576. At a later date (1767) the number of acres of woodland 
in South Kingstown was estimated at 13,198 acres and its value set at £28,783/7/6, 
exceeding all other townships in value of timber. Smithfield was next with more acreage 
but valued at about £10,000 less. Most of these woodlands were in the western portion 
of the township. 
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although some timber reached the shipyards of 
Antigua and the other islands of the West Indies, the 
bulk of that which was suitable for marine purposes 
was retained for the yards at Newport or for the two or 
more situated in the Narragansett Country. One of 
these shipyards was situated on the western bank of 
the Pettaquamscut River at the foot of Tower Hill and 
another, of which more information is available, on 
the eastern shore of Boston Neck, on the farm once 
owned by Thomas Hazard, son of the first Robert. In 
1739 he gave the land to his son Jonathan, who in turn, 
prior to the year 1746, deeded one half of it to his 
brother George Hazard, together with one half interest 
of the pier and one half interest of the warehouses and 
shipyard.' Possibly at this yard was built the Sloop 
Kingstown, of which Benjamin Hazard was part owner, 
and regarding which “‘ Fones Hazard”’ testified that she 
“was built at South Kingstown in Rhode Island in 
1739.2, Whether the Sloop Kingstown was built at the 
Hazard yards or not, there is at least evidence that two 
of the Planters undertook the ‘‘added enterprise”’ of 
shipbuilding, and it is of interest to note that in the 
inventory of Jonathan Hazard (1746/7) is listed the 
following item: ‘‘% boat, 4% sails & \% the Rigging 
£080”’ ;? the other halves, presumably belonging to his 
brother George. 

As the Narragansett Planter lived, in the main, off 
his own lands and depended but little upon the 
importations from other colonies, or abroad, for the 
necessities of life, it is to be expected that the inven- 
tories would abound in the enumeration of such domes- 


'1The Hazard Family in Rhode Island, p. 8. Whether this pier and shipyard was built by 
Thomas or by his son Jonathan is not evident. 

*The Case of Benjamin Hazard, and others v. John Rons: “To be heard before the 
Right Honorable the Lords of the Committee of his Majesty’s most Honorable Privy 
Council, at the Council Chamber at the Cockpit, Whitehall” in 1748. The cause of the 
case was that “The said Sloop Kingstown, Burthen about 100 Tons, . . . having been 
out on a trading Voyage, in her Return home from Leogan, a French Settlement in His- 
paniola,to Newport in Rhode Island was . . . attacked, seized, and taken, on the 18th of 
March 1741 . . . by a Bilander British Private Ship of War, called the Young Eagle, 
Captain Rous Commander. . ..” Froma copy of “The Case of the Appellants in the 
Original and Respondents in the Cross Appeal” in the New York Public Library. 

‘South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. IV, p. 231. 
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tic animals and fowls as hogs,’ goats, turkeys, “‘geeses”’ 
and ‘‘dunghill fowles,’’ besides the mention of several 
hives of bees, but one is not prepared to find, in the 
inventory of George Hazard in 1746,’ the unusual entry 
of seven deer. The question as to whether Hazard 
maintained a deer park on his estate, may be left to the 
imagination, for further the inventory and, strangely, 
tradition, sayeth not. 

Edward Channing has stated that he did not find 
tenable the claim made that the progenitors of the 
Narragansett Planters ‘‘were superior in birth and 
breeding to the other New England Colonists,” and 
“that to this, the aristocratic form of the Narragansett 
Society is due.’’* This is in the main correct, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, but it is made in refuta- 
tion of a claim that no responsible person has ever 
made. However, Channing’s further statement, in 
substantiation of the preceding argument, that ‘‘the 
proportion of those who wrote their names in early 
Narragansett is smaller than in the surrounding 
colonies,’”’* betrays a somewhat querulous attitude and 
is a conclusion that could not be accurately arrived at 
without exhaustive, and exhausting, research and tabu- 
lation. Furthermore, it has been shown that the fact 
that a man makes his mark, cannot be accepted as 
conclusive evidence of his inability to write his name, 
the mark especially when made in the form of a cross, 


1It is quite possible that swine were exported, as they were a valuable animal in the 
colonies. The Narragansett Planters do not appear to have interested themselves in the 
exportation of fish to the Catholic countries of Europe, which reached a considerable 
volume in other parts of Rhohe Island and in the other colonies. Fish there were a plenty 
near at hand, but they would appear to have caught them for their own table, rather 
than to be dried and salted for export. Nor is there record that the whaling industry 
attracted them; although the bounties paid by the Colony on whalebone and whale oil 
were of considerable amount. 

*South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. IV, p. 193. 

*The Narragansett Planters, p. 6. Such families as the Updikes and the Willetts had a 
background of wealth and education of a superior degree. 

‘Ibid. Channing somewhat modifies this extraordinary statement by adding: “It will 
not do to lay too much stress on these facts.”” Many years spent in the examination of 
seventeenth century documents relating to the Narragansett Country, has never disclosed 
an undue number of marks as signatures, but rather the reverse. All the Pettaquamscut 
Purchasers signed their names. The Atherton Purchasers, with the exception of Smith who 
wrote, not being Rhode Island men, could of course not be included, if such a remarkable 
comparative census was ever made. 
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having been used in England in lieu of a seal or to give 
added emphasis and weight to the act of signing,’ a 
custom that may well have survived in the Colonies. 
However, it cannot, and should not, be asserted that 
the ancestors of the Planters were superior, nor that 
the Planters themselves were above the other colonists. 
Nevertheless, they were in the main of the better class, 
and certainly the members of the Pettaquamscut Pur- 
chase and of the Atherton Company were men of 
prominence in their respective communities, where they 
held both civil and military offices; men of substance 
and sound education and, in at least one case, with 
exceptional social advantages. Furthermore, many, in 
fact the majority, of the men to whom the Purchasers 
sold land, were above the yeoman class. Henry Bull, 
father of Jireth Bull, was for several years Deputy and 
for three years Governor of the Colony, and the 
Willett family was one of outstanding position. 

To this type of colonist, because of the increasing 
wealth they received from their lands, augmented by 
the almost autocratic power which they held,’ it was 
natural that there should come a desire to better their 
cultural and intellectual status and further attain those 
amenities of life that their prosperity, and comparative 
leisure, made possible, and it was, therefore, to the town 
of Newport that they turned for this enlightenment. 

Newport, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
had already commenced to emerge from the status of a 
strictly mercantile town, and by its increasing wealth 
and its contacts with the outside world, was laying the 


1Charles Sisson, Marks as Signatures, The Library, Trans. of the Bibliographical 
Society, New Series, Vol. IX, No. 1, London, 1928. “With the spread of literacy the 
written signature, first as accompaniment, then as substitute, replaced the seal . . . 
Meanwhile the cross remained as a mark of presence, of agreement or of agency, amount- 
ing to a seal for those who had no seal . . ..” Also “In early Moravian charters of the 
seventh century, autograph signatures are sometimes accompanied by a cross of the 
writer's making." 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. 11, p. 113. It was necessary for one to have a competent estate to be 
admitted as a Freeman. In 1729 this “ competent estate" was set at the large sum of £200 
or an annual value of £10. Due to depreciated currency this was increased to £400 in 1742. 
Eldest sons of Freemen were, ipso facto, possessed of the right to vote. As will be seen, 
these laws tended to establish an autocratic ruling class in which the Planters were to 
receive leadership by their wealth. 
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foundations for its position as the center of the liberal 
arts in the colonies.! Freed from the almost pietistic 
attitude towards life and letters existent in the other 
New England colonies, Newport left ‘‘theology to the 
theologians’’ which, in this Rhode Island city, was of a 
greater breadth of tolerance and understanding than 
would have been able to survive in the more rarified 
atmosphere of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut. 
This broadening of cultural aspect was greatly in- 
fluenced by the fact that Newport was assuming the 
position of the first watering place in the Colonies; a 
favorite summer resort for the Planters of the West 
Indies, who were shortly to be followed by the Caro- 
linians from Charleston and, at a later date, by the 
ubiguitous Philadelphians who, it has been noted, 
came later and left earlier, as they were men of business 
rather than Planters.? Stimulus was added to this 
development, in what might be termed the humanities, 
by the arrival, during the winter of 1729/30 of George 
Berkeley, Dean of Derry, and afterwards Bishop of 
Cloyne. Berkeley was much impressed with Newport: 
“It is pretty and pleasantly situated,’”’ he wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘I was never more agreeably surprised than at 
the sight of the town and its harbour.’ Berkeley re- 
mained on the island of Rhode Island for about three 
years, where he purchased a farm and built his home, 
‘‘Whitehall”’ near Newport, in which town, it is com- 
monly believed, he was responsible for the founding of 
the Philosophical Society,‘ subsequently to become, 


1Edward Field, Ed., State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations at the End of the 
Century, Vol. II, p. 616. The first public library in the Colony, established in Newport 
in 1700 was, however, a parochial library founded by Rev. Thomas Bray of the Church 
of England. It was made up of books mainly of theological nature, although divided into 
selections for the clergy and for the layman. 

*Carl Bridenbaugh, Colonial Newport as a Summer Resort, R. I. Hist. Soc. Coll., Vol. 
XXVI, no. 1, pp. 1-23. As early as 1729 Antiguans arrived in Newport for their health. 
The most accurate records are to be found in the Newport Mercury (founded in 1758), 
after 1767, when that newspaper commenced to print lists of summer arrivals. However, 
by 1730 it appears that many Carolinians and also Philadelphians had ‘discovered the 
charm of Newport.” 

3A. C. Fraser, Works of George Berkeley, D.D., Oxford, 1871, Vol. IV, p. 160. 

4Among the founders of the Society was Edward Scott, a grand-uncle of Sir Walter 
Scott, but it remained for a Narragansett Planter, Daniel Updike, to be the first signer of 
the constitution. (Memoirs of R. I. Bar, pp. 60-61.) 
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under the patronage of Abraham Redwood, the Red- 
wood Library.! With Berkeley came several friends, 
including John Smibert,? the English artist, whom the 
Dean had met in Italy, and who was to have con- 
siderable influence in shaping the artistic appreciations 
of the wealthy merchants of Newport. Berkeley was a 
frequent visitor to the Narragansett Country, becom- 
ing a close friend, not only of Dr. MacSparran, but also 
of Daniel Updike. On one of his visits, when accom- 
panied by Smibert, who was also greatly interested in 
the Indians, he is believed to have stayed for a consider- 
able time with MacSparran, and it is supposed that it 
was during this visit that Smibert painted the portraits 
of the Doctor and his wife.* But it was not only to 
study the Indians that Berkeley visited the Narra- 
gansett Country. His original plan in coming to the 
colonies had been the establishment of a college in 
Bermuda, and it has never been quite clear why the 
Dean came to Rhode Island first, and having come 
there, remained.‘ He still, however, had the college 
uppermost in his mind and while in the Narragansett 
Country selected two possible sites. One was on 
Hammond Hill, overlooking the Pettaquamscut River 
and just above the Gilbert Stuart Mill, often described 
as ‘‘Berkeley’s College Reservation”’’; and the other, 
which the Dean considered of ‘‘unrivalled prospect,’’ 
on Barber’s Heights, with a magnificent view of the 
Narragansett Bay.’ Many of the Planters must have 
made the acquaintance of this learned Dean, especially 


iIncorporated in 1747. The building was designed by Peter Harrison, supposed to have 
been a pupil of Sir John Vanburgh. He came to Newport in 1740 and remained there until 
1761, when he removed to New Haven, although he designed the Synagogue in Newport, 
built in 1762/3. Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. VIII, p. 347. 

*The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., p. 153. Others in the party were Mrs. Berkeley, 
Miss Hancock, John James and Richard Dallon. 

‘History of the Narragansett Church, pp. 522-523. 

‘Works of George Berkeley, Vol. IV, p. 155. Fraser believes that he intended to come to 
the colony of Rhode Island first in order to purchase land there “as an investment for 
Bermuda.” 

‘J. M. Hone and M. M. Rosse, Bishop Berkeley, London, 1931, p. 146. ‘‘ Thus it seems 
that he had in mind three places for his College, two in the Narragansett Country and the 
other in Newport itself." ‘‘Tara Hill,” mentioned in this connection, is Tower Hill, an 
error made probably because of the local pronunciation of the word“ Tower.” 
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at the home of Doctor MacSparran! who was ever a 
cordial host to his neighbors and parishioners, and also 
at the home of Daniel Updike, where Berkeley was a 
welcomed and frequent guest. Therefore, Newport at 
one time regarded by the Planters, in the main, as a 
convenient market and port of export for the produce 
of their lands, became their social centre as well, and 
the benefits which they derived from this contact with 
the society of this town, probably more cosmopolitan 
in thought than any in the colonies’ at that period, was 
to have a marked influence upon their lives. 

It is true, as Channing has taken pains to point out, 
that there were no common schools in the King’s 
Province until after the Revolution, if by ‘‘common 
schools’”’ can be understood public schools in the 
American meaning of the words.’ There were, however, 
pay schools in the Narragansett Country many years 
prior to that war,‘ and schools on the island of Rhode 
Island, from whence many of the Planters’ families 
originated, even before the beginning of the eighteenth 
century.’ But this absence of schools for public instruc- 
tion was not evidence of the lack of education of the 
sons of the early generations of Planters, sons who were 
to become the men who made this unique society what 
it was. Dr. MacSparran received pupils, among whom 
was Thomas Clapp, later to become President of Yale 


1The MacSparran Diary, p. XXVIII. In later years Dr. MacSparran would seem, 
probably through failing health, to have become more easily tired by his numerous 
guests, for he notes in his Diary that he has 12 visitors, “all here at once . . . so 
much company fatigues me at one time.” 

2Colonial Newport as a Summer Resort, p. 2. ‘‘When Bishop Berkeley landed, in 1729, 
he was greeted by the Redwoods of Antigua, the De Courcys of Ireland, the Bretts of 
Germany and the Scotts of Scotland.” 

*The Narragansett Planters, p. 6. To which statement is added: “Still, if lack of educa- 
tion meant anything in the middle of the seventeenth century, it shows that the fathers of 
North and South Kingstown were not above the average of New England colonists.” 
Quite true, they were not and never should be so claimed; but they were not in the 
Narragansett Country until after the “‘middle of the seventeenth century; and when 
they did come, they came from Massachusetts, Connecticut and from the island of Rhode 
Island.” 

‘William Davis Miller, The Samuel Sewall School Land and the Kingston Academy, 1930, 
p. 5. There was a school in Little Rest prior to 1759. Samuel Sewall, son-in-law of John 
Hull, the Pettaquamscut Purchaser, gave land in 1695, the avails of which were to be used 
for a school, but they were not so utilized until about 1781. 

'The first schoolhouse was in existence in 1685. 
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College; Dr. John Checkley,’ a graduate of Oxford 
University, tutored several of the Planters’ sons; and 
Col. Daniel Updike received instructions in the classics 
and in French under the tutelage of Daniel Vernon, 
“an able French instructor,? the father of Samuel 
Vernon, the silversmith, whose craftsmanship is still 
esteemed today. Another example was that of Sylvester 
Gardiner, son of ‘‘ Wicked Will”’ who, upon the advice 
of Dr. MacSparran, was sent to Boston and, later, to 
England and to France to finish his education.* 
Education received under men of such knowledge 
and breadth of experience, coupled with the possible 
contacts with society of Newport, naturally created, 
for some of the Planters, an interest in art and litera- 
ture. Several small but well chosen libraries, remark- 
able for the period and for the countryside, were 
collected. Col. Updike, at his house at Cocumscussuc, 
Dr. MacSparran at the Glebe, and later, Matthew 
Robinson‘ at ‘‘Hopewell,”’ are known to have owned 
and enjoyed a considerable collection of books. Con- 
temporary with Robinson, Elisha R. Potter began to 
build up a library, to be greatly added to by his son of 


_the same name, and eventually to become the largest 


private library in the old South County.’ Further 
than an expression of interest in literature was the 
Planter’s desire to surround himself with the best 
examples of the work of the artists and the craftsmen 
of his period. Exceptionally fine pieces of mahogany 
and walnut furniture from the workshops of Goddard 
and of Townsend of Newport and, in some instances, 
from those of Boston and Philadelphia cabinet makers, 


\History of the Narragansett Church, pp. 205-211. This is a short sketch of Checkley’s 
life. Checkley was the rector of King’s Church, in Providence, for ten years from about 
1738, and it is probable that at this time he came to the Narragansett Country. 

*Memoirs of the R. I. Bar, p. 37, and The Gen. Dict. of R. I., p. 402. 

*Hist. of the Narragansett Church, pp. 126-127. 

‘South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. VI, p. 327 (1795). The inventory of Matthew 
Robinson contains a list of his books. It was a general collection and although theology is 
represented in a considerable number of volumes, literature, history, law and husbandry 
are included. 

‘Despite partial dispersion, still a large library. Books belonging to other Planter 
families are to be found in this collection: as the Helmes, Hazards and books from the 
library of Deputy Governor Robinson. 
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survive; often having remained in the same family 
since their original purchase.' Their silver, of which a 
liberal amount is shown in the inventories, was 
wrought, mainly, by such craftsmen as Vernon, Clarke 
and Otis of Newport,? and by the Planters’ own 
master craftsman, albeit rogue, Samuel Casey of Little 
Rest. ‘‘Wicked Will’? Gardiner died possessed of 
‘‘Rought plate’’* to the value of over ninety pounds 
and by will left £700 to his daughter Hannah, wife of 
Dr. MacSparran, £100 of which were to be laid out in 
plate.* The greatest amount of silver is listed in the 
inventory of the estate of Deputy Governor William 
Robinson,® as ‘‘4 silver porringers £95,’’ and ‘To 
Silver in the bowfatt in the Great Room £274/8.” The 
Planters took advantage of the presence of excellent 
artists in Newport and Boston, such as Smibert, 
Blackburn, Copley and Stuart, and commissioned 
them to paint the ‘‘likeness’’ of members of their 
families.’ 

It is a great misfortune that few of the great homes 
of the Narragansett Planters stand today, but decay 
and the Atlantic gales have taken their toll, leaving 
only the traces of the foundations or massive stone 
chimneys as evidences of their generous proportions, 
the more remarkable when it is to be considered that 


1As well as work of Boston and English silversmiths of an early period, and later 
examples from Philadelphia and New York. 

*William Davis Miller, Silversmiths of Little Rest, Kingston, 1928, pp. 3-9. There were 
four silversmiths in this little town prior to the Revolution, two of whom, Casey and 
Waite, showed outstanding ability. This is an important proof of the prosperity of the 
surrounding country. 

3As an example, the fine furniture, china and silver of the Updike family, including the 
silver ‘‘ coffee pot’’ presented tc Daniel Updike as a token of friendship by Bishop Berke- 
ley, is now in the house of a direct descendant, Daniel Berkeley Updike. This also is true 
of the Potter and Hazard families. 

‘South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. II, p. 226, dated 1732. 

‘Ibid. Gardiner made a similar bequest to his daughter. 

‘Ibid, p. 335. 

"Besides the portraits of Dr. MacSparran and his wife by John Smibert, already men- 
tioned, there are in existence portraits of the Babcocks by Blackburn and by Copley, the 
Gardiners by Copley; miniatures of the Marchants by Copley and one of Elisha Reynolds 
Potter believed, upon reliable information, to have been painted by Gilbert Stuart. The 
majority of these portraits together with others are reproduced in the History of the 
Narragansett Church, edition of 1907. 
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their homes were built in the countryside, not within 
the limits of a prosperous city or town. Fortunately, 
several remained standing in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century and their description recorded with 
a fair degree of accuracy. Even the house built by 
Robert Hazard in 1687 was reputed to be large; and the 
House of George Hazard of the Foddering Place, built 
prior to 1738, measured fifty feet on the front, “having 
a fan light over the entrance door above which was a 
large window which gave light to the hall. This hall 
was square with handsome oak staircase and balus- 
trade.’’? Another early house, probably earlier even 
than that of Robert Hazard was the Willson house at 
Tower Hill. This house measured forty-two by forty- 
six feet, was two stories high, with a roof “‘of one third 
altitude.2 Only the massive chimney, however, re- 
mains of the ‘‘ Mansion House”’ of Matthew Robinson, 
“Hopewell,” built in 1750 “‘in the style of the English 
Lodge.’’? No recognizable traces remain of such well- 
known houses as ‘“‘Bachelor Hall’ of George Rome,‘ or 
the ‘“‘Abbey”’ of William Potter.’ Nevertheless, two 
houses have escaped the fate of the majority: that of 
Rowland Robinson, the younger, on Boston Neck, 
and that of John Potter in Matunuck; both of which 
allow one to see their ample proportions® and also the 
finely executed woodwork of their interiors. It is to be 
regretted that these houses cannot be seen in their 
prime, with slave quarters,’ cheese houses, barns and 


\Hazard Family of R.I., p. 24. 

*Ibid, p. 61. There was a “boiling spring” in the cellar of the house and a well on each 
side of the house. The chimney was fourteen feet square, with eleven separate flues. 

*Memoirs of the R. I. Bar, p. 235. 

‘Near Barbers Heights. Described in The History of the Narragansett Church, p. 333. 

‘North of Kingston where Jemima Wilkinson made her home through the questionable 
generosity of Judge William Potter. 

*These ample proportions may be better realized by the list of rooms in a typical home, 
that of Deputy Governor Robinson: “The Great Chamber, the North East Bedroom, 
the Dining Room Chamber Bedroom, the Dining Room, the Dining Room Closet, the 
Stow Closet, the Great Room, the Great Room Closet, the Great Room Bed Room, the 
Kitchen.” 

7Often, especially in the less pretentious establishments, the slave quarters were in 
either the cellar or the garret or both. 
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other farm buildings surrounding the ‘‘ great house.’ 
To these houses came many men of prominence of the 
day, not only from the colonies, but from the West 
Indies, the Continent and England. The hospitality 
offered was lavish, if contemporary accounts and tradi- 
tion are to be relied upon, and if the inclusion in the 
inventory of George Hazard, as early as 1738, of five 
punch bowls, can be considered as indicative of the 
number, or capacity, of Hazard’s guests.’ 

The pleasures and pastimes of the Narragansett 
Planters were those that would be expected of men 
residing in the country and possessing wealth and broad 
acres. Horse racing, an example of which has been 
noted, was perhaps the most in favor. These races were 
usually held on the smooth beaches adjacent to the 
Planters’ land. Little Neck Beach, now the well known 
bathing beach at Narragansett Pier, was that princi- 
pally used, but road racing and races on circular 
tracks were also enjoyed.’ Silver tankards were often 
the prize, or a purse was offered. That there were inter- 
colonial race meets with Virginia is a tradition which 
cannot be proven.* 

Another traditional sport which cannot be accepted 
as a fact, is the hunting of the fox with hound and horn 
in the best manner of England. Doubtless the fox was 
hunted with dog and gun, for the animals were plenti- 


1Traces are still visible of the flower gardens which were laid out, generally in front of 
these houses. Old box still survives, and the traces of the geometric designs of the garden 
walks can as yet be traced. They were usually surrounded by a stone wall, probably more 
to prevent damage by stray cattle than for artistic effect. Several gardens have been said 
to be remarkable for their size and beauty of design. The gardens at “ Bachelors Hall” 
were extensive and reputed to include two ornamental fish ponds; and the “ Abbey” had 
an “elegant garden with parterres, borders, shrubbery, summer house. . .."” The 
History of the Narragansett Church, p. 235. 

*South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. III, p. 70. At a later date it is said that at a 
wedding of one of the numerous Gardiners, there were six hundred guests. 

*On the straight stretch of road on the crest of Tower Hill. There was a circular track 
on Little Rest Hill, as William Willson Pollock in a deposition stated that in 1754 the land 
where the Revolutionary court house now stands was “all open and used as a Race 
Ground”; and there is tradition of another track in Charlestown 

‘With reference to this, Fairfax Harrison writes that “Several years ago I made a 
systematic search of the Virginia horse material to test the tradition recorded by Mr. I. P. 
Hazard (in Updike’s History of the Episcopal Church in Narragansett) that in the middle 
of the eighteenth century there were exchange racing meetings between the Planters in 
Narragansett and Virginia. I drew completely blank and I believe I may safely say there 
is nothing extant to substantiate that tradition from the Virginia side." 
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ful and their depredations upon the “‘dunghill Fowls” 
could not go unnoticed. Those who would wish to look 
at the Narragansett Planters through glasses with a 
decidedly rosy tint, frequently introduce Dean Berke- 
ley as a witness on their behalf. George Berkeley 
wrote his Alciphron while in residence at Whitehall, 
near Newport, and his description of the countryside 
surrounding the house of Crito, is easily identified as a 
description of the neighborhood of Whitehall. At the 
beginning of the Fifth Dialogue the arguments of the 
philosophers are abruptly interrupted by ‘‘a confused 
noise of the opening of hounds, and winding of horns, 
and the roaring of country squires’’! as a hunt sweeps 
by. It has therefore been contended that it was, in 
view of Berkeley’s description of Rhode Island scenery, 
a true picture of the sport of the squires of the Island 
of Rhode Island, and therefore it would be extremely 
probable to have been typical of the Narragansett 
Country as well. Unfortunately, to those who have 
sufficient patience or interest to read the dialogues 
more carefully, it will become apparent that while 
Berkeley painted his scenery in similitude to the 
beauties of Aquidneck, the words which he gave to his 
characters indicate that they considered themselves in 
close proximity to London, and that their actions were 
the actions of men in England rather than in the 
Colonies. This fact, together with the fact that there 
survives no contemporary mention of a hunt or pack in 
the Colony? (nor do the inventories of South Kingstown 
list but an occasional dog), would seem to belie the 


1A. C. Fraser, Works of George Berkeley, 1901, Vol. II, p. 194. 

*This statement is made in face of the extract from Baron de Closen’s Journal printed 
in France and New England (State Street Trust Co., Boston, Vol. II, p. 45), which, after 
quoting from Closen at length regarding the beauties of Newport and its ladies, adds 
a further quotation with reference to fox hunting, in which Closen remarks that the 
packs owned by the gentlemen are perfect. From the context it would naturally be 
assumed that he was referring to the sportsmen of Rhode Island. There is a manuscript 
copy of the memoirs and journal of Louis Baron de Closen, an aide to General Rocham- 
beau, in the Division of Manuscripts at the Library of Congress. Through the courtesy 
of Dr. J. F. Jameson, this manuscript was searched and it was found that the reference 
to fox hunting applied to Williamsburg, Virginia, and not to Newport. This referenee 
occurs in Vol. II, p. 29 of the manuscript, which unfortunately cannot be printed because 
of restrictions placed upon it. 
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wish regarding the Planters’ method of hunting the fox. 
If not belied, one might equally affirm, that because a 
deed of conveyance from Jeremiah Willson employed 
the ancient phraseology of ‘giving privelege of fishing, 
fowling, hawking and hunting—so long as wood 
groweth and water runneth,’”! that the Planters spent 
idle hours in hawking. There was game a plenty near 
at hand; duck and snipe by the shore, and in the up- 
lands, grouse: and partridge and woodcock, and for 
larger game, the numerous deer. So they hunted and 
fished for sport and for food, but not with hound and 
horn.? 

The usual dinners, dances and the ceremonies inci- 
dent to birth, marriage, and to death, were varied, by 
some of the more fortunate, by their assistance at the 
Assemblies in Newport. Several Narragansett names 
are recorded in this connection, including those of Col. 
Daniel Updike and of several members of the Cole 
family, of which Justice John Cole, the Colonel’s 
son-in-law, was a prominent member. 

In short, the Narragansett Planter pursued the 
sports and pastimes available and suitable to his 
wealth and to his environment, and any attempt to 
presume that he was in every way akin to his English 
counterpart, will not bear the test of careful scrutiny. 
That he did enjoy them to a greater extent than in the 
other New England colonies is, however, true, because 
his leisure, augmented by the lessened requirements on 
his time, due to slave labor, and further, because his 
temperament and his broader latitude of conscience 
not only permitted him to indulge in, but also per- 
mitted him to enjoy, a greater period of relaxation 
than his more restricted neighbors. Not that they took 
their religion lightly, for the Church was a very living 


‘Jonathan Hazard, whose strange ideas of suitable places to keep cheese and oats have 
been noted, must have been somewhat of a “character,’’ especially as there are found 
bows and arrows and two dogs listed in his interesting inventory; which might present 
unusual speculations as to his methods of hunting. 

*Contemporary letters and diaries contain numerous references not only to hunting and 
fishing but to the great quantity of game in the countrysides and to the fine fishing to be 
had in the rivers and the sea. 
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and vital thing to them, but rather because of the more 
tolerant form in which this religion was clothed. It 
might, with exceptions, be stated that the history of 
the Church of England in the Narragansett Country 
was a history of the Planters. It is certain that this 
church wielded more influence, especially under the 
guidance of Dr. MacSparran, and to some lesser degree 
under his successor, ‘“‘Parson’’ Fayerweather, during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, than the other 
religious denominations in the Narragansett Country.! 
The Church of England built the second place of 
worship to be erected in the countryside, in the year 
1707,? St. Paul’s, now known as the Old Narragansett 
Church. James MacSparran, arriving fourteen years 
later, found the building standing, but little in the way 
of a united congregation. His leadership soon brought 
the scattered members together and the Church and its 
rector were soon to wield considerable influence in the 
community. Representatives of all the leading Planter 
families worshipped at St. Paul’s, and although there 
were a number that allied themselves to the Presby- 
terian faith, and later others who joined the Quakers, 
during the pastorate of Dr. MacSparran there is little 
doubt but that the Church of England was the leading 
church in the Narragansett Country. 

The Presbyterian or Congregational Church did not 


\Early History of Narragansett, p. 124. The religious faith of the Pettaquamscut 
Purchasers was more evenly divided between the Church of England and the Presbyterian 
Church (Congregationalists), resulting in the unfortunate compromise relative to the 
designation of title to the three hundred acres that they set aside as Ministerial Land. 
This compromise, enacted in 1692, is best summed up in the words of its proposer, Jahleel 
Brenton, who said: ‘‘Gentlemen, to give such a farm to the Presbyterians, and nothing to 
the church, will soon be noised at home, and may be a damage to use. And therefore, if 
you will be ruled by me, we will not express it to the Presbyterians, but will set it down 
to the ministry, and let them dispute who has the best title toit . . ..” This was done 
and the dispute, finally carried to London, was not settled until 1752 when Dr. Joseph 
Torrey won the land for the Presbyterian Church. The avails from the sale of this land 
are still used for the benefit of the Church in Kingston. 

*Caroline Hazard, The Narragansett Friends Meeting, p. 62. The Church lot was situated 
just west of Hammond Hill. The Church was removed in the year 1800 to the village of 
Wickford where it now stands, the oldest church edifice in New England, and where 
services are yet held, usually during the month of August. Both the Church and the old 
graveyard near Hammond Hill, where MacSparran is buried, are the property of the 
Diocese of Rhode Island. Prior to the erection of the Old Narragansett Church, there 
would seem to have been a Quaker Meeting House on Tower Hill which is mentioned by 
Sewall in his diary under the date of September 20, 1706. 
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thrive until the ordination of Joseph Torrey in 1732. 
When the first Congregational Church building was 
built does not appear to be recorded, but it was prob- 
ably shortly after Dr. Torrey’s arrival in Narragansett. 
Torrey died in 1791, in his eighty-fifth year, and with 
his death the church, never large and having dwindled 
during his last years, would seem to have been nearly 
extinguished, until the arrival of Rev. Oliver Brown, in 
the year 1802, instilled the new life into the Church 
that resulted in its growth to its present size and 
importance.! 

The Quakers, although early in the other portions of 
the Colony? do not seem to become actively estab- 
lished in the Narragansett Country until a compara- 
tively later date,? yet they thereafter made their 
teachings bear weight in the community, and their 
active endeavors to free the negro slaves bore fruit. A 
little meeting house was built in East Greenwich in 
1699 and also one on Tower Hill some few years later, 
but the monthly meeting was not regularly held in 
South Kingstown until 1743. This seeming inactivity 
may have been caused by the dispute over the title of 
the Narragansett Country; for if Rhode Island failed 
in her claim, the lands would pass to colonies which 
would not have permitted the Quakers to establish 
themselves within their jurisdiction. Save for the 
dispute over the Ministerial Lands, the inhabitants of 
Narragansett appear to have followed each their own 
religious belief without hindrance and to have regarded 
with friendly tolerance the divergent beliefs of their 


neighbors.‘ 


1William Davis Miller, Dr. Joseph Torrey and his Record Book of Marriages, R. I. Hist. 
Soc., 1925. Also History of the Narragansett Church, pp. 117-118. The names of such 
important families as Hazard, Helme, Potter, Gardiner, Willson, &c., appear in the 
marriage record. These large families were evidently divided in their religious beliefs. 

*Caroline Hazard, The Narragansett Friends Meeting, Boston, 1899, p. 3. The first 
mention of Quakers in Rhode Island is in the year 1657. 

*College Tom, p. 9. Despite the fact that George Fox, prior to King Philip’s War, came 
over to the Narragansett side and held at least one meeting there. This meeting would 
appear to have been held at Jireth Bull’s house at Pettaquamscut. 

‘This attitude would not prevent lengthy and involved arguments on respective merits, 
still to be heard in the more remote portions of the countryside. 
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Although Newport has been referred to as the social 
and mercantile centre of the Narragansett Planters, the 
Narragansett Country itself should not be overlooked 
where, by the middle of the eighteenth century, there 
were three prosperous villages. It has been noted that 
the first settlement in the countryside was at Petta- 
quamscut, where by the year 1663 there was a con- 
siderable group of houses. This settlement was the 
nucleus for the village of Tower Hill, for a period the 
county seat and principal centre of the Narragansett 
Country. A few years later, as a result of the efforts 
of the Atherton Company, the village of Wickford was 
laid out, named, it is believed, from the natal town of 
Elizabeth Winthrop, wife of John Winthrop of Con- 
necticut, in Essex, England. Richard Smith, in his will 
dated 1664, mentions the village by the name of Wick- 
ford. However, possibly because of lack of interest in 
its settlement, during its early years, it would seem 
that the Updikes undertook to enlarge the village and 
it was, for a period of years, known as Updike’s New- 
town; nevertheless, later to revert to the original name 
of Wickford. The town that was eventually to become 
the county seat and the business centre of the Narra- 
gansett Country, was the last of all to be settled; Little 
Rest on Little Rest Hill. It is known that by 1700 there 
were a number of farms, on which their owners lived, 
on and about this hill, but when the house lots on the 
village streets were first laid out! and built upon is 
unrecorded. By the year 1752, however, this village 
felt itself large enough and influential enough to peti- 
tion the Colonial Assembly, requesting that the county 
seat be changed from Tower Hill to Little Rest; and, 
after much evident bitterness and derogatory com- 
parisons between the two claimants, was successful.? 

There were inns in each of these towns, the reputa- 


‘John Moore purchased two acres on the main street, which he sold to Abraham Perkins 
in 1714, who built a home thereon. This is the first known record of the beginnings of the 
village. The name Little Rest was changed to Kingston in the year 1822. 

‘William Davis Miller, The Removal of the County Seat from Tower Hill to Little Rest, 
1752, R. I. Hist. Soc., 1926. This triumph of Little Rest spelled the end of Tower Hill. 
Today only one eighteenth century house remains of this important village. 
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tion of those of Tower Hill, because of their situation 
on the travelled road between the north and south, 
being the most well known today.' Here not only was 
provided entertainment and lodging for the traveller, 
but also a central meeting place for the neighborhood. 
The merchantsof these towns prospered in the reflected 
wealth and general prosperities of the Planters, and 
those of their houses which still stand, bespeak their 
success.’ 

Several reasons have been expounded to account for 
the decline and end of the Planter community in the 
Narragansett Country, but they would appear to be 
but contributory incidents to the main cause which 
resulted in the breaking up of the large estates and the 
elimination of the possibility of large personal fortunes, 
creating, thereby, a transition from this unusual type 
of landed gentry to the typical New England farmer. 
Judge Elisha Reynolds Potter gives the abolition of 
slavery as the proximate cause of this decline, offering 
in explanation the argument that because of slave 
holding, the children of the Narragansett Planters were 
brought up in leisure, ‘‘with little acquaintance with 
any profession or business, and when, in the course of 
time, slavery was abolished, and they were brought 
into contact with men educated to labor and to self- 
independence, the habits that they had acquired from 
slavery proved the ruin of most of them; and their 
property was encumbered, and passed into other 
hands.’”? As has been noted, slavery was never actually 
abolished in Rhode Island. The Act of 1784,‘ which 
declared the freedom of all children of slaves born after 
that date, was, nevertheless, as effective as if it had 


\Early History of Narragansett, 2nd. ed., 1886, p. 390. “It is said that Dr. Franklin used 
frequently to stop two or three days at Tower Hill, and that he said Immanuel Case’s 
tavern there was one of the best between Philadelphia and Boston.” 

2Among the papers of Elisha R. Potter, Jr., was found a table of prices at Little Rest, 
dating from 1746, showing that it was a business centre of importance in the community. 

* Address delivered before the R. I. Hist. Soc., 1851. 

‘R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. X, p. 7. The provisions of this Act resulted in the possibility of 
slaves being held for many years after its passage which, however, probably due to adverse 
opinion, did not appear to have occurred, the number decreasing from 952 in 1790 to only 
17 in 1830. 
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provided for immediate freedom. This act, however, 
coming, as it did, a number of years after the com- 
mencement of the decline of the Planter system, can- 
not in itself be considered important, but rather the 
sentiment against slavery itself which had steadily 
grown for almost half a century. It may perhaps be 
safely stated that the Quakers were responsible for this 
movement; the Church of England, while treating the 
negroes with what amounted to equality in religion, 
seemed to regard the practice without undue concern.’ 
The result of this anti-slavery sentiment can be clearly 
seen, both in the several curtailing acts passed and in 
the falling off of the negro population, indicative of the 
diminution of importation. Up to the year 1756 the 
negro population increased in greater proportion than 
that of the whites. After this date, however, the 
reverse became apparent, and in 1774 whereas the 
white population in the colony had increased by about 
twenty-four thousand, the negro population decreased 
by one thousand.? In that year the importation of 
slaves into Rhode Island was abolished.’ This decrease 
in the number of slaves, due more to the result of senti- 
ment than to law, was, however, a contributing cause 
to the decline of the Planters’ wealth, forcing, as it did, 
the employment of paid laborers with a resulting 
reduction in possible profits. 

A further cause of the decline of the fortunes of the 
Narragansett Planters was the division of the large 
estates among their heirs. Too much stress, as has 
been pointed out by Channing,‘ has been laid upon the 
repeal by the Colony of Rhode Island, in the year 
1770, of the law of primogeniture.’ Channing points out 
that prior to this repeal, the Planters divided, by will 


1Both Bishop Berkeley and Dr. MacSparran were slave owners. 

*According to Johnson (Slavery in Rhode Island) the population of the colony in 1756 
was: whites, 35,939, negroes, 4697. In the year 1774 the census shows whites 59,707 and 
negroes but 3668. 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. VII, p. 251. 

‘The Narragansett Planters, p. 16. 

5R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. VII, p. 24. From 1718 to 1728 this law was modified, curtailing 
the share of the eldest son. With very few exceptions the Planters made wills, being men of 
that New England type who considered the disposal of their estates as a duty. 
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or by gift prior to death, their large estates among their 
sons.! This is correct, but the exaggerated importance 
of the Act of 1770 lies in the fact that the decline of the 
Planters had commenced prior to that date, and that 
furthermore, their original great land holdings had, in 
many cases, previously suffered many divisions, and 
that the abolition of the law of primogeniture cannot 
be considered as a proximate cause. 

Therefore, while this division of estate,” as well as the 
falling off of slavery and slave labor, can be accepted as 
reasons for the decline, the main and proximate causes 
lie in the external and internal economic conditions 
brought about by the curtailment of the West Indian 
trade by Great Britain and by the unfortunate mone- 
tary conditions existent in the Colony of Rhode Island. 
The height of the prosperity of the Narragansett 
Planters would seem to have been reached just prior 
to the year 1763, which marked the termination of the 
Seven Years War.* True it is that prior to this they had 
suffered from interference in the pursuit of their trade, 
both from adverse laws, enacted in England, and from 
the occasional interruption caused by wars, but these 
obstacles had been overcome, or rather circumvented, 
by means and ways not always able to withstand even 
the casual scrutiny of the law, and in the end oftentimes 
resulted in more lucrative returns than were possible 
under normal, and legal, conditions. However, with 
the Treaty of Paris, the colonies, the Northern Colonies 
in particular, entered upon a period of economic 
change and unrest which was to culminate, despite a 


South Kingstown Probate Records, Vol. IV, p. 328. The division of the estate of 
Deputy Governor Robinson by will, and the division of the estate by George Hazard prior 
to his death, as has been previously noted, are examples in point. 

2It may be added that in such divisions of property, every son not having equal ability, 
some prospered while the lands of others dwindled and were soon in a far more impover- 
ished state than when received. 

3A. M. Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776, 1918, 
p. 15. “The century closing with the Treaty of Paris in 1763 was the Golden Age of Com- 
merce for the merchants of the thirteen continental English Colonies."" Although the 
Planters were producers rather than merchants, they would naturally be affected by any 
adverse economic condition that might generally exist. It is to be noted that in the early 
years of the eighteenth century South Kingstown was generally rated by the Colony as 
next in wealth to Newport. Even as late as 1756 this township paid a larger tax than 


Providence. 
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short period of deceptive calm,’ in the struggle for 
independence. 

The British West Indies were, in the early eighteenth 
century, apparently of more value to the homeland 
than were the Colonies in North America, and further- 
more, the personal interests in these islands were 
vested in men of very considerable social and political 
importance. It would be, perhaps, imagined that the 
Planters’ trade would therefore be directed to these 
islands as a part of the British Commonwealth. Such 
was not the case. The adjacent French and Dutch 
colonies and islands offered a better market and more 
advantageous exchange of goods. This was especially 
true in the case of the French islands; because lower 
wages were paid to the laborers and since molasses 
did not have a ready market in France, these sugar 
planters were able to underprice their British neigh- 
bors and to divert from them the trade of the New 
England Colonies.” It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that on February 28, 1731, Parliament received ‘‘a 
petition of several merchant planters and others, 
trading to, and interested in, His Majesty’s Sugar 
Colonies in America,’’ complaining ‘‘that divers of His 
Majesty’s subjects, residing within his dominions in 
America and elsewhere, had of late years carried on a 
trade to the foreign Sugar Colonies in America from 
whence they were supplied with sugar rum molasses 
and their other products,* instead of those from our 
own colonies, as well as with foreign European goods 
and manufactures, contrary to the intention of the 


1Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776, p. 241. The years from 
1770 to 1773 “ were for the most part years of material prosperity and political calm.” 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. V1, pp. 380-381. Rhode Island imported annually about fourteen 
thousand hogshead of molasses, of which . . . “About eleven thousand five hundred 
must have been brought from foreign plantations. "’ This from Gov. Hopkins’ Remonstrance 
in 1764. There is no reason to believe that these proportions varied materially in the earlier 
years of the century. There was a further reason for the low prices in the French islands, 
set forth in a petition relative to the Molasses Act of 1733: ‘‘ The French have enabled to 
become our rivals in the sugar trade, only by the trade carried on between them and our 


Northern Colonies . . . their sugar plantations, which are naturally much more fruitful 
than ours enable them to sell their sugars and rum at a much lower price . . . than our 
sugar planters . . .."" Hansard, Parliamentary History of England, 1811, Vol. VIII, 
p. 992. 


*The cargo of the Sloop Kingstown, bound from Leogan to Rhode Island, is illustrative, 
being “14,000 Gallons of Molasses, 3,000 Weight of Sugar or more, 50 Gallons of Rum, 
200 Weight of Indigo, and other things; . . ..” 
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laws in being, and the Treaty made with France in 
1686;' and as that new method of trade increased and 
enriched the colonies of other nations, so it was injuri- 
ous to the trade of this Kingdom and greatly impover- 
ished the British Sugar Colonies . . ..”* The bill, 
now known as the Molasses Act, resulting from this 
petition, was presented in Parliament on January 28, 
1732, and despite remonstrance from the agents of 
the Northern Colonies,* passed and became law the 
following year. 

The duties imposed by the provisions of the Molasses 
Act were so severe‘ that the merchants and planters of 
Rhode Island continued to employ ‘‘free trade,”’ less 
politely but more truthfully termed bribery and 
smuggling, which they carried on without hesitancy 
and with unconcealed relish. The Narragansett 
Planters and their agents were greatly aided in this 
form of commerce by the natural opportunities 
offered by their proximity to an unguarded seacoast*® 


I1Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. III, p. 375. 
A treaty of neutrality concluded November 1686 between England and France, providing 
inter alia, that neither party should trade in each other's territories. 

*Hansard, Vol. 15, p. 856. 

In March 1733, a petition of protest against the passage of the bill was presented by 
Richard Partridge, agent for Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. It was strenuously 
opposed; and Sir William Younge in so doing, stated: ‘they therein now tell us, that as to 
the Bill now depending before us, they apprehend it to be against their charter. This, I 
must say, is something very extraordinary, and, in my opinion, looks very like aiming at 
anindependency . . .."’ The petition was not brought up. Further petitions of protest 
from the agents of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Virginia and Carolina, the acceptance of 
which had been recommended by an Order in Council, were left unattended to by the 
House of Commons. Hansard, Vol. 15, p. 1261, and Vol. 16, p. 34 et seg. 

‘Sixpence a gallon. 

‘William B. Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, pp. 266-267. With 
reference to free trade in the seventeenth century states: ‘‘ This prosperity was not hin- 
dered by the Navigation Acts. The great expansion in colonial commerce from 1663 to 
1676 and 1685 rather shows that these Acts, loosely administered, or wholly evaded in an 
unfriendly community, helped the commerce of the young but vigorous colonies of New 
England.” It has also been stated that the Molasses Act had “its chief effect in increasing 
the volume of colonial smuggling.’’ Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants, p. 19. 

*Newport was the sole official port of entry in Rhode Island. One customs collector, with 
& meagre staff, to cover four hundred miles of coast line, who were not always above 
reproach, “‘shutting their eyes or at least opening them no farther than their own private 
interests."" Providence Gazette, Jan. 14/21, 1764. Calendar of State Papers, 1719-1720, 
377. Newport, Sept.7, 1719. “. . . nor can the officers of H. M. Customes be safe, 
in putting the Acts of Trade in force, because on seizeing any vessill for illegal trade 
(being out of command) they may easily be carryd off to sea or made willing to be 


put on shoar, and wch. hath been seaveral times, and very lately practiced . . . in 
this town . . . the present collector, who haveing made seizure of severall hogs- 
heads of clarrett, illegally imported, . . . the town people had the insolence to rise 


. and haveing by violence after a rioteous, and tumultuous manner rescued, and 
possessed themselves of the seizures, sett the hoghead ahead, stove them open, and 
with pailes drunke out, and carryd away most of the wine . . .” 
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and took advantage of these benefits, if we are to 
believe the contemporary official complaints, with a 
skill acquired .by inheritance and long practice.’ 
That England,"@hd therefore supposedly the Colonies, 
was at with Spain and France at different periods 
subsequent to the passage of the Molasses Act,? acted 
as but a slight deterrent; for the convenient fiction of 
the ‘‘flag of truce,’’* together with the very certain 
eagerness, especially on the part of the French, to pre- 
vent any interruption of their lucrative trade, made the 
risk comparatively slight. During this period, it has 
been correctly affirmed that respect for the law was at 
a low ebb and so was the enforcement of it. 

This colonial prosperity, so vital to the well being of 
the Narragansett Planter, was nearing its end mainly 
because of the methods by which it achieved its suc- 
cess. During the Seven Years War‘ the British govern- 
ment became justly alarmed at the assistance given to 
their enemies by this illicit trade on the part of the 
New England Colonies with the French West Indies. 
In 1760 William Pitt sent to the Governors of North 
America and the West Indies a circular letter concern- 
ing this trade,’ which marked the beginning of the end 


1A dexterity in evasion, it is to be feared, handed down to their descendants in recent 
years in the landing of other contraband than molasses. 

*The war with Spain in 1739, “‘the war of Jenkins’ ear,” caused little interruption, but 
the wars with France, the war of the Austrian Succession in 1744, and the War of 1756, 
culminating in the Treaty of Paris in 1763, were much more important to the trade of the 
Northern Colonies, and the latter conflict, as will be seen, was to result in strict enforce- 
ment and curtailment. 

*This simple expedient of carrying a few prisoners for exchange to give the vessel im- 
munity from seizure, while at the same time carrying a considerable cargo for trade, was 
overdone and in the latter years of the Seven Years War, insurance rates on such ships 
were greatly increased and finally the risk was refused by the underwriters. A further 
method to escape the liability of trading with the enemy was to proceed to a neutral, 
usually Dutch, port where agents of the French merchants were at hand to trade. Among 
such favorite neutral grounds were the islands of St. Eustatius and the colony Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana). Nicholas Brown in the Providence Gazette of Jan. 5, 1764, advertises for 
Surinam Horses, meaning horses to be shipped to Surinam, their ultimate destination 
undisclosed. 

‘In fact, for the Colonies, a nine year war, as the first hostilities and bloodshed occurred 
on May 27, 1754, but the formal declaration of war between England and France was not 
made until May 18, 1756. 

‘Gertrude S. Kimball, ed., Correspondence of William Pitt, etc., Vol. II, p. 320, August 
23, 1760. Governor Stephen Hopkins’ reply admits that the flags of truce traded with the 
French, but did not supply them with provisions or “war like stores.” R. I. Col. Rec., 
Vol. VI, pp. 263-265. 
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of the laxity of enforcement! of the various acts with 
reference to commerce, and which was to curtail so 
effectively the trade of the Narrag t Planters with 
the West Indies. Pitt had a further we than trade 
and revenue alone, for he saw clearly that enrich- 
ment of these French possessions, aside from giving 
them added strength in the struggle, prevented, or at 
least postponed, their desired siezure and annexation 
as valuable additions to the British Colonies. In the 
meantime the Molasses Act of 1733 continued to be in 
force,? but, as has been noted, with little effect upon the 
restriction of trade. Pitt’s letter was indicative of a 
changing temper of the home govern t which was to 
result, in the year 1764, in the ane of the Sugar 
Act,’ based upon the Molasses Act, but although 
carrying less severe duty rates, provided more ade- 
quate means of enforcement. When the announcement 
of the passage and insured enforcement‘ of the Sugar 
Act reached the American Colonies, New England, 
especially, received the ill news with a rage akin to 
despair. Governor Bradford of Massachusetts stated 
that the news ‘‘caused a greater alarm .. . than 
the taking of Fort William Henry,’’® and Joseph Wan- 
ton, although a servant of the Crown, being collector of 
customs in Newport, wrote that ‘‘everybody with us 
wears a most heavy Countenance things being in a much 
worse way than when the warr continued.’’* A Phila- 
delphia merchant writing to Nicholas Brown, to whom 


1Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 1763-1776, p. 45. “‘ Colonial smugglers 
felt the first impact of an opposing imperial interest during the last inter-colonial war, 
when covetous of large profits, they supplied the French beligerents with foodstuffs where- 
by they were enabled to prolong the war.” 

*Originally but for six years it had been extended from time to time. 

*This act came in force, April 5, 1764. The duty upon molasses was reduced from six- 
pence to threepence a gallon. 

4A formidable list of twenty-seven ships of war assigned to the duty of enforcement was 
published in the Providence Gazette, Sept. 24, 1763 and the Newport Mercury, Sept. 26, 1763. 

‘Quoted by Frederick Bernays Wiener, R. I. Merchants and the Sugar Act, the N. E. 
Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 3, July 1930. This excellent exposition of the economic events 
leading up to the Remonstrance signed by Governor Stephen Hopkins of R. I., is a 
valuable contribution to the study of the commercial history prior to the passage of the 
Sugar Act. 

*The cessation of privateering was of course not resultant from the Sugar Act, but rather 
from the termination of the last colonial war, but it was a part of that prosperous era. 
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the Act was extremely vital, exclaimed, ‘‘ Nothing but 
Ruin seems to hang over our heads.’’! Gone were the 


golden days of f rade and privateering? with its 
hazards, adve nd large profits. 
More a decade prior to the occurrence of this 


catastropfe to Colonial trade, a group of men in 
Massachusetts formed an informal merchants’ club* 
which, with the approach of the threatening storm, 
took a more concrete form in ‘‘The Society for en- 
couraging Trade and Commerce within the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay.’’* This organization, by a com- 
mittee, prepared and published a ‘‘State of Trade’’® 
which was distriguted with a covering letter through- 
out the coloni nd to the colonial agents in Great 
Britain. The Society’s action stirred Rhode Island 
and a somewhat similar ‘‘club,’’ presumably led by 
Stephen Hopkins, was organized and was instrumental 
in the drawing up of the well known ‘‘ Remonstrance.’’® 
The Remonstrance was presented and passed at a 
special session of the Assembly convened in mid-winter 
at the town of Little Rest, the county seat of the 
Narragansett Planters.’ This document is of great 
value as a survey of colonial trade; and its effect upon 
the passage of the Sugar Act might have been in some 
degree effective, but due to an unfortunate delay—in 
which some people saw the obstructionalist hand of 
Henry Ward—it did not arrive in London until the 


IR. I. Merchants and the Sugar Act, pp. 468-469. 

*How many of the Narragansett Planters invested in privateering is not known, but at 
least one, Robert Hazard of Point Judith, is recorded to have foreseen profits in this 
enterprise. He was part owner of the sloop Success, and was one of the signers of the agree- 
ment made on Nov. 10, 1744, providing for the sloop Success and the sloop Revenge to 
operate in company. John F. Jameson, Privateering and Piracy in the Colonial Period, 
1923, pp. 463-465. It is ihteresting to note that the Success, a British ship, was recaptured 
from the enemy by Commander Rous of the Young Eagle which had siezed the sloop 
Kingstown. 

*Formed about 1750. 

‘Established in 1763. 

*The Committee was appointed on Dec. 20, 1763. 

*R. I. Col. Rec., Vol. VI, pp. 378-383. ‘‘ Remonstrance of the Colony of R. I. to the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations.” It contains a detailed review of the 
commercial activities of the Colony. 

Jan. 27, 1764. 
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Sugar Act has passed.' Therefore, it may well be 
believed that the enforcement of this Act, closely to be 
followed by the unpopular Sta Act? and subse- 
quently the Townshend Acts* ant, resultant non- 
imporation movement,‘ was the main of the 
decline of the prosperity of the Narraganset¥ Planters, 
a decline general to the whole Colonial trade in which 
the Planters were, despite their unusual situation, very 
closely allied.® 

To this main cause of decline of the Planters, and to 
the other causes already mentioned as contributory to 
it, there must needs be added one other: the difficulties 
presented to the carrying on of trade in the face of a 
fluctuating currency within the Colony. The history of 
the emission of paper notes, or bills of credit, in Rhode 
Island from the first ‘‘bank’”’ in 1710 until the prohibi- 
tion by Great Britain of such issues in 1751, is a history 
of a series of acts of expediency to meet the extravagant 
financial needs of the Colonial Government. In 1710, 
the date of the First Bank, an ounce of silver was worth 
eight shillings in paper; in 1740 this same amount of 
metal had become equal to twenty-seven shillings in 


1R. I. Merchants and the Sugar Act, p. 496. 

2?Enacted Feb. 27, 1765; repealed Feb. 22, 1766. 

*Placing a duty on glass, lead, paints and paper. Removed the export duty on tea out of 
England, but placed an import duty of three pence a pound on tea landed in America. As 
the colonists had been smuggling tea from the Dutch in larger quantities than that they 
imported from England, this act put a stop to the importation of any but English tea. 
These acts culminated in the non-importation movement. 

‘Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, p. 154+. This movement com- 
menced in 1767. Rhode Island was reluctant to join the other colonies, but the Newport 
merchants finally agreed, in October 1769 having been forced to participate in this general 
action as “‘all intercourse with Rhode Island is nearly shut up as if a plague were there.” 
Mass. Gazette and News-Letter, Oct. 5, 1769. However, the Newport merchants stipulated 
that their action would not become effective until January 1, 1770, evidently to allow 
time to “stock up.”’ They limited the non-importation to goods of British manufacture and 
East Indian merchandise. Upon the partial repeal of the Townshend Act in May 1770, 
the Rhode Island ports broke away from the agreement. 

5It has been suggested that as a result of the conditions existing in the colonies, the 
Narragansett Planters were already turning from production for trade to trade itself, and 
the outstanding example of Christopher Champlin, merchant of Newport, is illustrative 
of this. It is also interesting that the apparent decline in the fortunes of the Planters was 
reflected in the small tradesmen and craftsmen of the countryside. The case of Samuel 
Casey is an example. A prosperous and highly esteemed silversmith, even beyond the 
confines of his native colony, it would appear that due to loss of trade, he took up conter- 
feiting. This he commenced shortly after 1760, which is significant considering the 
conditions that prevailed. 
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bills of credit.!. Even after the restrictions effected by 
Great Britain, this ‘‘old tenor,’’ as it was called, con- 
tinued in circulation, and its depreciation continued.’ 
This fluctuation not only had severe effects upon 
trade within the limits of Rhode Island, but its result 
upon trade with other colonies, maintaining a more 
stable system, was nigh to disastrous. Although Mas- 
sachusetts was the first to issue bills, and to go beyond 
all others in amount issued, her wealth made it possible 
for her to sustain her values. In April 1750 Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts bills, after years of difference, 
were on a par; but by September of that same year 
Rhode Island bills had depreciated twenty per cent, 
and a Spanish Milled Dollar worth 45/ in Massachu- 
setts had increased in value to 54/ in Rhode Island. Such 
fluctuations had the natural effect on the prices of com- 
modities, for example, the value of corn in Little Rest 
in 1742 was fifteen shillings and in 1761, four pounds.* 

So that remarkable community of great landholders, 
benefiting from wealth and all that wealth could bring, 
gradually came to anend. The markets for their stock 
and dairy products cut off by trade restrictions, their 
lands and money depreciated in value, their slaves 
dwindling in number and their estates broken up into 
smaller holdings, the Narragansett Planters and their 
traditions faded into the shadows of the past, leaving 
behind them a somewhat indistinct but colorful picture 
of a rural community quite apart from all others of the 
Colonial days in the North. 


1The principal reference for Rhode Island’s monetary system is Some Account of the Bills 
of Credit or Paper Money of Rhode Island. A further example of the scale of depreciation is 
to be found in the wolf bounty: in 1703 one pound was considered sufficient, but by 1739 it 
required a bounty of thirty pounds to induce the inhabitants to finally rid the colony 
of these animals. In 1738, either through error or design, a remarkable change was 
made in the motto on the bills: In Te Domine Speramus being replaced by In Te Domine 
Speravi. From 1751 to 1775 the Colony ceased the issue of bills of credit. Upon the 
resumption of this practice made necessary by the war, the rapidity of depreciation 
accelerated: in 1777 one hundred Spanish Milled Dollars were worth $105 in paper, and in 
1781, $1600. It is easy to believe the contemporary statement that a man might enrich 
himself by being cast in jail for debt. 

*In 1751 one Spanish Milled Dollar was worth £2/16/— in “old tenor” and in 1763, 
£7/-/-. 

*A later example of the difficulties experienced with a fluctuating currency is shown in a 
receipt given by Joseph Perkins in December 1786. ‘Rec'd of Elijah Hoxsie in flax 
seed & in Cheese four Pounds Seventeen Shillings & four Pence to be Paid in Gold Nick- 
lesses at the Rate they went at in the year 1774.” 
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RANDOM NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE EARLY AMERICAN CIRCUS 


BY R. W. G. VAIL 


FOREWOOD 


It would take many years to write a history of the American 
circus. The present study, compiled during the spare time of a 
few months, is merely the bringing together in something like a 
sequence of a very few of the materials for such a history. 
Many performers and many whole shows have been omitted 
and only the briefest accounts included of a few of the earlier 
circuses and menageries. About the only morals of the tale are 
that people like a good time and that old newspaper files are of 
the greatest value to the historian. 

That there is still a great interest in the circus is shown by 
the existence of the enthusiastic and active Circus Fans Associ- 
ation, a national organization with its own periodical, ‘The 
White Tops.”’ To a number of its members, particularly its 
historian, the writer is greatly indebted. He has also found of 
the greatest use Mr. George C. D. Odell’s ‘‘ Annals of the New 
York Stage,”” Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood’s ‘‘The Circus,” Mr. 
Leonidas Westervelt’s ‘‘The Circus in Literature,’’ and Mr. 
E. C. May’s “‘The Circus from Rome to Ringling.” 

Most of the material used, however, has been found under 
the roof of our own library which is very rich in early circus 
history. The great circus collections are, however, still in 
private hands and it is to be hoped that they may some day 
gravitate to some one institution, ours preferred, of course, 
where they may be made available to the historian who will 
eventually write an adequate history of the outdoor show 
business in America. 


HE Romans knew it as the ‘‘Circus Maximus” 
and Barnum called it ‘‘The Greatest Show on 
Earth,’ but whatever its name, the small boys of the 
world have always loved the circus. Many elements 
went to make up the circus as we know it. As we look 
across the centuries, we see strollers of many kinds 
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making their toilsome way through mud and rain from 
town to town over the well-nigh impassable roads of 
the middle ages. Clowns and mountebanks, jugglers 
and performers on the tight rope were among them. In 
sunny Provence the gay troubadour with his lute slung 
over his back trudged through the dust, bringing his 
welcome songs and jokes and the gossip of the region 
to isolated chateaux. In Scotland and Ireland the 
harper did a like service as he climbed the weary miles 
from one castle or stronghold to another. In the 
fifteenth century, a strolling company of morality 
players might be found performing its crude religious 
plays on a stage made of planks placed across a half 
dozen barrels in the yard of the Boar’s Head Tavern in 
Whitechapel, where they entertained the quality in the 
baleony and frightened the groundlings with their 
representations of a fiery hereafter, with a very lively 
Devil to trouble their guilty dreams for weeks to come. 
In recent years we have applauded the tragic songs of 
the famous clown, Pagliacci, and the adventures of the 
mountebank, Scaramouch, and have watched with awe 
the feats of Blondin making his precarious way along a 
rope stretched across the gorge below Niagara Falls. 

All of these elements eventually came together to 
form the circus of today which, in spite of a thousand 
other entertainments and distractions, still thrills 
twenty million American children of all ages each year. 

We have seen the circus grow from a single ring with 
a half dozen performers, through the days when W. C. 
Coup first introduced the two-ring circus and, with the 
help of Barnum and Ringling, transformed it from a 
wagon show to a great establishment travelling in its 
own special railroad train of ninety double-length cars, 
with hundreds of animals and performers and seven 
rings or oblong stages. Lighted at first with pine knots, 
then with candles, or whale oil lamps, and later with 
gasoline torches, the circus now carries its own electric 
light plant, and takes in at a single performance more 
money than all the thirty circuses of the 1830’s hoped 
to see in an entire year. In the thirties Van Amburgh, 
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‘“The Lion King,”’ thrilled his audience by entering a 
cage with a living lion, while today Clyde Beatty puts 
forty highly trained lions and tigers through their 
paces in a single arena. It is interesting that the 
thirty lesser circuses still touring the country have 
deserted the railroad and have gone back to the high- 
ways—but now they travel over concrete roads in fleets 
of motor trucks. Gone are the precarious days of the 
old show with its adventures with prairie fires and 
cyclones, runaway trains in the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, and its many battles with the local toughs of our 
frontier towns, in which more than one sturdy clown or 
ringmaster ended his exciting and checkered career 
as he helped his circus fight its way out of hostile 
territory. 

We cannot hope, in this brief paper, to tell the whole 
story of the American circus, but will content ourselves 
with showing something of its beginnings. We shall try 
to show how the exhibition of individual animals led 
to the formation of menageries; how single trick riders 
developed into the modern circus equestrians; and how 
strolling clowns and gymnasts finally found their way 
under the big top. We shall show how the wild animals 
were finally tamed and trained, and how individually 
exhibited freaks finally came to be a part of the circus 
side shows. Only a few of the more famous of all the 
hundreds of entertainers can be introduced to you and 
be made to step from their old time posters and hand- 
bills to tell you of their marvelous feats and adventures. 
To a later historian we shall leave the fascinating task 
of rescuing from oblivion the complete story of the 
heroes of the ring and the tan bark. 


ANIMALS 


For the beginnings of wild animal exhibition in 
America, we must go back to pioneer days when an 
occasional hunter brought down from the hills a tame 
bear which he exhibited at fontier taverns or on the 
village commons, and then passed the hat in order to 
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buy enough food and drink to last him until he reached 
the next village. It is probable that an occasional sailor 
drifted inland after a voyage to the Orient, and showed 
a pet monkey to the loungers in the pioneer barrooms 
of the day. Later on these animals were taught a few 
simple tricks to delight the New England villagers 
before the days of the Revolution. 

But it was the shrewd and speculative Yankee ship 
captain who was responsible for the introduction of the 
wild animals of foreign lands to America. These he 
sold at a good profit to individual exhibitors, who then 
took them through the country, showing them in hotel 
barns or in canvas sided enclosures, open to the sky. 

It is appropriate that the king of beasts should lead 
the procession which was eventually to find its way to 
the menagerie and the circus. His first appearance in 
this country is described as follows in the ‘ Boston 
Gazette”’ of September 26, 1720: 

The lyon being the King of Beasts, and the only one of his 
kind in America is removed from Capt. Arthur Savages, to 
Mrs. Martha Adams’s at the South End of Boston, where 
attendance will be constantly given, (while he remains in this 
- saga to any person or persons who has the curiosity to see 
the same. 


This advertisement appeared from time to time 
until July 3, 1721, when a new announcement appeared 
as follows: 

At the South End of Boston, at the house of Mrs. Adam’s is 
to be seen the Lyon, where on a sign is writ these words, The 
Lion King of Beasts is to be seen here. He is not only the 
largest and most noble, but the tamest and most beautiful 
creature of his kind, that has been seen, he grows daily, and is 
the wonder of all that see him: Constant attendance is given to 
all persons who desire to satisfy themselves with the sight of 
him. 


He continued to be advertised in the ‘‘Gazette”’ 
until March 4, 1723. We catch another glimpse of him 
in the ‘‘Boston News-Letter”’ of December 22, 1726. 
where we learn that: 


The Lyon which was to be seen at Mrs. Adams’s at the South 
End, Boston, is now ship’d on board the sloop Phaenix, in 
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order to be sent off to the West Indies, &c. And he is now to be 
seen on board said sloop at the north side of the Long Wharff, 
Boston, till the time of sailing, which is intended to morrow or 
the next day, at 6 d. each person. 


After his voyage to the West Indies we find him, for 
we assume that it is the same lion, visiting the City of 
Brotherly Love. The ‘‘American Weekly Mercury” 
of August 31, 1727 tells us that ‘‘The Lyon King of 
Beasts is design’d to be carried from this place the 20th 
of September next, and is to be seen at Abraham 
Bickly’s new store in Water-Street, till that time, for 
one shilling each person.”’ In the issue of September 
14th we are told that he is to leave Philadelphia ‘‘on 
Wednesday next,’ after which we lose sight of him for 
a time. 

In the ‘‘New York Gazette” of May 6, 1728 he re- 
appears in an announcement of the forthcoming 
Jamaica fair to be opened on May 7th. This notice 
concludes with the laconic but thrilling statement :‘‘It 
is expected that the Lyon will be there to be seen.” 
This was probably America’s first lion, still touring the 
country as ‘“‘the Lyon”’ after eight years of successful 
exhibition. 

We catch a last glimpse of him in the fall of the same 
year, ignominiously riding into New Lodon in an ox 
cart after spending the autumn in a leisurely trip from 
New York to Albany.! He was lodged in Madame 
Winthrop’s stable during his brief stay there, but where 
he went after leaving New London or what his later 
adventures may have been, history has not yet re- 
vealed. Indeed we must wait a long time before we 
have an opportunity to see another lion advertised in 
the newspapers, though it is probable that others 
toured the country unheralded by the press. 

A “‘tractable and docile’’ African lion was shown in 
New York, however, on July 21, 1791, according to the 
“Daily Gazette” of that date, and another (or perhaps 
the same one) appeared in Boston in 1794. This 
‘beautiful African lion” is to be seen ‘‘every night 


1**Harper’s Monthly,” December 1879, p. 67. 
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this week . . . at Mr. Wild’s Green Dragon near the 
market.’’ According to the advertisement in the 
“American Apollo”’ for October 2, 1794, it was four 
and a half years old, and had been caught in Africa 
when a whelp and brought from thence to New York. 
It apparently was very popular with the people of 
Boston, for it was still being advertised in the “‘Apollo”’ 
as late as November 13th. In 1795 the lion was to be 
seen at Salem at ‘‘9d. per visiter,’’ and by August 1796, 
a beautiful lion, ‘‘as tame as any domestic animal,” 
was exhibited in New York. Its portrait, veraciously 
engraved in wood, appears in the ‘‘ Minerva” of 
August 3lst. He had moved to the Fly Market by 
February 1797, when the ‘‘Gazette”’ also printed his 
portrait. Still another lion appeared at the United 
States Garden, New York, on August 9, 1808, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘Commercial Advertiser’’; and another at 
the Fly Market on February 7, 1815. But the one 
shown at Nassau Street on February 29, 1815 was 
indeed wonderful, as we find him described in the 
“Post’’: ‘‘The form of the lion is strikingly majestic, 
his figure is respectable, his looks are determined, his 
gait is stately, and his voice tremenduous.”’ 

It is curious that the Emperor of Morocco presented 
President Andrew Jackson with a lion and two 
Arabian horses in 1834. In his message to Congress in 
January 1835 he asked that august body what he was 
to do with his pets. Following their advice, the animals 
were sold at auction in Washington, the lion being 
purchased for $3350 by an agent of a menagerie in 
Boston, and the proceeds given to three local orphan 
asylums. (Worner: ‘‘Old Lancaster,’’ 1927, p. 184.) 

By 1815 we find that most of the individual animals 
had joined the menageries, and so we shall leave the 
lion as a star performer and turn back to 1721 when we 
find the camel second in the procession of foreign 
animals to come to these shores to fill our ancestors 
with awe and wonder. In the ‘Boston Gazette” of 
October 2, 9, and 23 we find the following announce- 
ment: 
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Just arrived from Africa, a very large Camel being above 
seven foot high, and twelve foot long, and is the first of his kind 
that ever was brought into America, to be seen at the bottom 
of Cold Lane, where daily attendance is given. 

Perhaps the same camel appeared in New York 
some eighteen years later. It is heralded in the ‘“‘New 
York Gazette,’’ November 19, 1739 as follows: 


Notice is hereby given to all persons, that there is come to 
town, a very wonderful and surprizing creature to all persons 
in these parts of the world; and it is in Scripture the very same 
creature which is there called a Cammel. It is impossible to 
describe the creature; and therefore all persons of ingenious 
curiosity have an opportunity of satisfying themselves. 

The creature was brought with great difficulty from the 
deserts of Arabia in that quarter of the world which is called 
Asia, to New England; a curiosity which never was in this 
country, and very likely never will be again. 

Constant attendance will be given to all persons desirous of 
seeing said creature at the Sign of the Cart and Horse. 

Price one shilling for men, and six pence for children. 

This camel was shown in Philadelphia in 1740, 
according to Scharf and Westcott’s History, Vol. 2, 
p. 864. 

We must wait a generation for our next camels, but 
we find two of them, a male and a female, at Stevens’s 
Livery Stable, Wall Street, New York, on September 7, 
1787, where they continued to draw curious crowds 
until December. This was no doubt the same pair that 
we find touring New England two years later. 

Salem, being an important seaport town, seems to 
have been especially favored with exhibits of wild 
animals. We learn from the ‘‘ Mercury’’ of August 4, 
1789 that there are to be seen, for one night only, at 
Mr. Benjamin Daland’s, near the town pump, two 
camels, male and female, imported from Arabia. A 
contemporary handbill, preserved at Essex Institute, 
shows a woodcut of one of these wonderful animals, 
and says: ‘‘They have a large high bunch on their 
backs, and another under their breasts, in the form of a 
pedestal, on which they support themselves when 
lyingdown . . . Price of admittance for a gentleman 
or lady nine-pence each.’”’ Our own library owns a 
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similar handbill advertising their appearance in Boston 
at Major Leavenworth’s stable, opposite Mr. Lothrop’s, 
State Street. They also could be seen at Mr. Brown’s 
Stage House, New Haven, during the first week of 
July, according to the ‘“‘Connecticut Journal’; and 
the unpublished diary of N. W. Hodges, probably of 
Salem, which is in our library, records on October 6, 
1789 that: ‘‘ This day (by subscription) was led about 
town, two cammels, male and female.’”’ ‘‘A male 
camel from the desert of Arabia’? was shown at 
J. Stofft’s tavern in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on 
February 11, 1793, according to the ‘Lancaster 
Zeitung’’ of February 6th, and it was still being 
patronized by the Dutchmen as late as the 13th. This 
was probably the survivor of the pair shown earlier at 
Salem, for the text of the advertisement, though 
translated into German, is almost identical with that of 
the Salem handbill and the same woodcut portrait of 
the beast is still in use. He appears again at York, 
Pennsylvania, according to an advertisement in the 
“York Gazette”’ of June 10, 1796. 

By 1802 camels had become actors, for we find in an 
announcement of the play, ‘‘ Alexander the Great,”’ at 
William Dunlap’s Theatre in New York, May 10, 1802, 
that, in the procession in Act II, two living camels, 
“just arrived from the coast of Africa,’’ were to take an 
important part. 

Following the lion and camel to America came 
“Ursa Major, or the great white bear.’”’ Though New 
York did not get a glimpse of him, the ‘‘New York 
Gazette” of April 16, 1733 announced that “‘a ferocious 
Greenland bear’’ was on view in Boston. When, how- 
ever, we turn to the bear’s own account of his visit to 
New England, we find him a very pleasant young 
fellow indeed. Here is his story of his travels as it 
appeared in the ‘‘ Boston Weekly News-Letter” of 
April 19, 1733: 

Whereas I°the Subscriber, being of a very curious nature 


both as to my mind, as well as body, and having had too great 
an inclination in my native country (as many other fond youths 
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have) to travel into foreign parts and observe their religion, 
customs and manners; ship’d myself on board a vessel bound 
for this place; and now having satisfied my curiosity with 
remarkables, I have preposed a voyage to another part of the 
world; and I thought I could not do less (in point of honour) 
than acknowledge the many civilities I have received by the 
visits of many good people of this and the neighboring towns; 
and, to the credit of New-England be it spoken, I never was in 
more perfect health and better case in my own country; my 
cloaths that I brought with me, I have outgrown, and have now 
a clean white suit that fits me to a hair. I design to sail for 
Europe in the first ship, so that I desire all persons with whom 
I have accounts open, to bring them in and settle by next week, 
and all those from whom I have received favours, I should be 
glad to shake a paw with, and take my leave of at my lodgings 
nigh Mr. Clark’s wharff. 

Dated from my Den, Ursa Major, or 
Boston, April 19, 1733 the great White Bear. 


Ursa Major’s advent into Boston precedes by nearly 
a hundred years the regular exhibition of polar bears in 
the menageries and caravans, and his exhibitor cer- 
tainly was something of a Barnum, if we may judge by 
the clever advertisement we have just quoted. Old 
Dr. Bentley tells us in his diary that while in Boston on 
April 9, 1798, he ‘‘saw the young Greenland Bear in a 
Savage State.’’ This is the second polar bear we have 
discovered. 

A rather meek young panther turned up at Salem on 
July 15, 1793, and the Doctor says of it: 


Viewed a catamount exhibited here at 4 1/2 d. described to 
be eight feet long, two & 1/2 high from nose to tail . . . was 
taken helpless from its dam, & is about eighteen months old. 
He has lost much of his savage temper by his situation. Is of a 
mouse color, very indolent. . . . I could make no enquiries 
[about him] in a crowd, which was around him. 


The following November 29th the panther played a 
return engagement to Salem. The Doctor remarks: 


The catamount was shewn again in Town, and to draw 
custom there was a Wolf shewn by the same person. My 
curiosity was strong to see the Wolf. . . . I could get no 
better information than just the sight. 


And now we come to the most important of all 
circus animals, the ponderous pachyderm. Though the 
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curiosity of our forefathers had been whetted by crude 
woodcuts and descriptions in our early geographies, 
natural histories, and almanacs (George’s Almanack 
for 1781. Newburyport [1780]), this curiosity was not 
satisfied until Captain Jacob Crowninshield of Salem, 
on a voyage from Bengal in the ship ‘ America,” 
arrived at New York on April 13, 1796 with a two year 
old female elephant. This animal was bought in India 
as a speculation, and it proved a remarkably good in- 
vestment, for the canny captain invested only $450.00 
in the venture, and sold her in New York for $10,000.00, 
a huge price in those days, but still a profitable pur- 
chase for her new owner, judging by her later popu- 
larity. Her arrival is fittingly recorded in Greenleaf’s 
“New York Journal,’”’ April 13, 1796. 

The elephant was exhibited in New York at the 
corner of Beaver Street and Broadway on April 23, 
1796, according to the ‘‘ Argus”’ of that date. She was 
sold to a Welshman named Owen, from Philadelphia, 
to which place she was shortly taken for exhibition. 
The Philadelphia ‘‘ Aurora”’ of July 26, 1796 mentions 
the price paid, and says that the elephant ‘‘ possesses 
the adroitness of the beaver, the intelligence of the ape, 
and the fidelity of the dog. He is the largest of quadru- 
peds; the earth trembles under his feet. He has the 
power of tearing up the largest trees and yet is tractable 
to those who use him well.” 

This is a rather glowing account of the little two 
year old who was then but six feet, four inches high. 
The elephant is advertised in the ‘‘ Aurora,’’ August 
12, 1796 as being on the way to Baltimore and Charles- 
ton. She could be seen on High Street for half a dollar. 
On September 17, 1796, the commissioners of the City 
of Baltimore granted permission to a John Carrier to 
exhibit an elephant, and the municipal records of York, 
Pennsylvania show that some time in 1796 a fine of one 
pound ten shillings was received ‘‘from persons show- 
ing elephant.”” (Worner: ‘‘Old Lancaster,” 1927, 
p. 134.) The English traveller, John Davis, met her 
with her owner, Mr. Owen, and a monkey, at the cross- 
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roads hamlet of Asheepo, North Carolina, sometime in 
1796 and left us an interesting account of the adven- 
ture in his published travels. On November 7th, having 
returned from the south, she could again be seen from 
eight in the morning until sundown at Market Street, 
Philadelphia, this time for a quarter of a dollar ‘‘that 
every citizen may see him.” She continued to be 
shown in Philadelphia through the winter, but had 
returned to New York ‘‘on the way to Boston” by 
April 25, 1797. The ‘‘Gazette”’ tells us that she had 
‘grown considerably” since her arrival. 

By June 27 the elephant had reached Providence, 
and we learn from a hand bill with a vicious woodcut 
portrait of her at its head, that she was quite a toper. 
‘‘Some days he has drank 30 bottles of porter, draw- 
ing the corks with his trunk . . .’’ Also that “‘he 
appeared on the stage at the New Theatre in Philadel- 
phia, to the great satisfaction of a respectable audience. 

: A place is fitted up for him in a store back of the 
Coffee House where he will remain till the 8th of July 
only, as he is to be at Cambridge at the approaching 
commencement.”’ [Broadside at RIHS, JCB, BU.] 

The ‘‘ Columbian Centinel’”’ of Boston announced on 
July 26, 1797 that ‘‘ The elephant is just arrived in town 
and may be seen at Mr. Valentine’s, Market Square 

. The greatest natural curiosity ever presented 
to the public. He so far surpasses all description that 
has ever been given of him that we shall not attempt it 
here. Admittance half a dollar.”’ 

Apparently the price did not suit the people of 
Boston, for we read in the ‘‘Centinel’’ of August 5th 
that: ‘“By the desire of the proprietor in Philadelphia, 
the elephant is now to be seen for a quarter of a dollar.” 
This move proved efficacious, for the elephant stayed 
on for most of the month. On the 26th the ‘‘Centinel”’ 
warned the populace that ‘‘Its stay in town will be 
but a few days, as he has a long journey to go before 
winter.” 

According to a local handbill still preserved at 
Essex Institute, the elephant reached Salem on 
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August 29th, and on the following day, Reverend 
William Bentley paid her a visit. In his diary he tells 
us that he: 

Went to the Market House to see the Elephant. The crowd 
of spectators forbad me any but a general & superficial view of 
him. He was six feet four inches high. Of large Volume, his 
skin black, as tho’ lately oiled. A short hair was on every part, 
but not sufficient for a covering. He tail hung one third of his 
height, but without any long hairs at the end of it. His legs 
were still at command at the joints, but he could not be 
persuaded to lie down. The Keeper repeatedly mounted him 
but he persisted in shaking him off. Bread & Hay were given 
him and he took bread out of the pockets of the Spectators. He 
also drank porter & drew the cork, conveying the liquor from 
his trunk into his throat. His Tusks were just to be seen beyond 
the flesh, & it was said had been broken. We say his because 
[of] the common language. It is a female & teats appeared just 
behind the fore-legs. 

The consistent advertising of the elephant as “‘he”’ 
apparently did not fool the worthy Doctor! 

The elephant stayed at Salem for several days, then 
went to Marblehead and Newburyport, and other 
nearby towns. She was taken south for the winter and 
returned to Philadelphia by boat in April 1798. The 
“Deutsche Porcupein’”’ of September 19, 1798, an- 
nounces her arrival at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
her exhibition for several days at Mr. Gross’s tavern on 
King Street. She apparently went south every winter, 
for we find her in Charleston again on December 27, 
1798, according to the ‘‘City Gazette.’”’ She was 
shown again in Boston, June 25, 1804 by E. Savage, an 
early showman, and on July 3rd was again at Salem, 
this time at the Sun Tavern. She was in Philadelphia 
on April 12, 1806 (Poulson’s Advertiser). 

She was advertised in New York, in July 1808 (Post, 
July 25) as being the only elephant in America, and on 
June Ist the Park Theatre announced that ‘Blue 
Beard’ would be given with ‘‘ Abomelique mounted on 
a living elephant.’”’ She appeared again in Baltimore 
and Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 1811, and on June 8, 
1812, and for two nights following, she appeared in “the 
procession of the caravan” in the play ‘‘ Forty Thieves” 
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at the Park Theatre in New York. She worked hard, 
this elephant, for during the day she could be seen at 
324 Broadway until June 13th, when she joined 
Cayetano, Codet, Menial and Redon’s New York 
Circus at Broadway and White Street. She appeared in 
Brooklyn on March 30-31, 1818, on April 3-4 in Flat- 
bush and Jamaica, and at York, Pennsylvania on 
July 24-25. 

History fails to record the later life of the first 
American elephant, especially as she had no Christian 
or pagan name to distinguish her from the others of 
her race soon to find their way to this country; but in 
her early days she needed no name, for she was the 
elephant. There is, however, a very good chance that 
she may be the one known as the Learned Elephant, 
Little Bet, killed in 1822. The advertisements of both 
elephants are similar, though ages, measurements, and 
weights vary most confusingly. Even different de- 
scriptions of the same elephant are inconsistent. For 
example, the age of this animal does not change in the 
handbills over a period of years, where there is no more 
than a rough and variable guess as to her size. 

Old Bet was the second elephant to come to America, 
but her life here was short and her end tragic, though a 
grateful owner erected a monument which still stands 
to her memory and as a reminder of the entry of his 
famous family into the show business. (See note 1,p.185.) 

Hackaliah Bailey of Stephentown, later known as 
Somers, New York had a brother who was a sea 
captain. The latter was in London in 1815 and picked 
up a female African elephant at auction for $20.00. 
On arriving at New York, he sold the animal to 
Hackaliah for $1000.00, pocketed his profits, and saw 
the animal on board a sloop bound up river for Sing 
Sing, the nearest river town to his brother’s home. 
Bailey was shortly showing his elephant in barns and 
tavern yards in Westchester County and Connecticut 
with surprisingly good results. Encouraged by his 
liberal patrons, he added other animals to his show, 
and soon leased the enterprise to ‘‘Uncle Nate” 
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Howes of South East, later Sodom, Putnam County, 
New York, who took the show on tour as far as the 
wilds of the State of Maine. They always travelled 
at night in order to keep the farmers’ horses from 
running away and their owners from getting a free 
look. On January 9, 1816 Dr. Bentley speaks in his 
diary of his nephew visiting ‘‘the Elephant kept in 
Boston,”’ probably Old Bet on her New England tour. 
On May 29 the Doctor tells us: ‘I went this morning 
to see the elephant now on a visit to this town. . 

The Elephant is 13 feet round the body.”’ 

With this simple beginning two great shows were 
born, the Howes and the Barnum and Bailey circuses. 
But Old Bet was a martyr to the cause, for she was 
shot to death while travelling from town to town, and 
Bailey’s first venture and his famous elephant were no 
more. In his diary for July 29, 1816, Dr. Bentley 
indignantly records the fate of Old Bet: 


We learn that the Elephant exhibited as a curiosity in this 
town lately, was shot in open day by a villain at Alfred, Maine. 
We have such wretches in our country who have all the law- 
lessness of our Savages and a full share of them in Maine. It is 
said the pretence was that money should not be raised in that 
way in that neighborhood. . . . We believe our manners very 
correct generally, but we have Savages still. 


On August 6th he adds: ‘‘The poor Elephant was 
destroyed in Maine, because he took money from those 
who could not afford to spend it.’’ However, her 
thrifty owner saved her bones and hide as we learn 
from later advertisements in the New York papers. 
The skeleton of ‘“‘that unfortunate elephant shot last 
July 26th in the District of Maine, so well known to 
the public”’ will be exhibited after April 5, 1817 at 301 
Broadway. 

The ‘‘New York Evening Post’’ of November 26, 
1821 further announced that the American Museum 
now has the whole hide of poor old Bet, who “was 
wantonly shot in the town of Berwick, in 1815 [sic. 
1816], as she with her keepers was passing from Boston 
to Maine. The animal was known by the name of Bet. 
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She was considered one of the most docile and tractable 
of her race, but she fell by the hand of a ruffian. She is 
now put up in as good a style as it is possible to expect 
considering her immense size.”’ 

Hackaliah Bailey, not ungrateful for the start she 
had given him in the show business, erected in front of 
his Elephant Hotel in Somers, a tall shaft surmounted 
by a wooden effigy of Old Bet which may still be seen 
by the enthusiastic circus fan. 

A new elephant appeared in New York in 1818 and 
was shown at 296 Broadway between March 3rd and 
April Ist. This was doubtless the male elephant 
‘‘Columbus”’ who, according to the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Spy” of July 15, 1818, was to be seen on July 20 and 21 
at Mr. Hathaway’s Inn at Worcester. He was adver- 
tised as the only male elephant in America, seven years 
old and seven feet high. He could be seen from 
8 A. M. to 7. P. M. by those having twenty-five cents, 
and would journey on to Sutton on the 22nd. By 
November 18th he was back in New York and on view 
at the Fly Market and with him a pair of camels and a 
pair of antelopes. As late as 1847 we hear of Columbus 
again and by this time he had become a rogue elephant. 
He was then in Philadelphia, according to Watson’s 
‘** Annals,’’ which tells us of the strenuous means taken 
by the City of Brotherly Love to handle the situation. 
From the ‘‘ Annals”’ we learn that he assaulted William 
Kelly, a keeper, on December 24, 1847 and that the 
unfortunate man died a few days later. ‘‘It being 
feared that the elephant would break out of the build- 
ing the mayor provided a piece of cannon, which was 
planted in front of the doors; but the animal did not 
come out.”’ 

‘‘A living female elephant’’ was to be seen at Mr. 
Davenport’s stable’? in Newburyport on September 
18-19, 1821, according to a handbill containing her 
woodcut portrait, still at Essex Institute. By the 
following summer she had been taught some simple 
tricks and was exhibited at Chepachet, Rhode Island, 
as we learn from another handbill preserved in the 
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Shepley Library in Providence, which tells us further: 


The learned elephant, which for sagacity and docility, 
exceeds any one ever imported into this country . . . a 
female twelve years old [and is] seven feet six inches high. . . . 
[She will] kneel to the company, balance her body alternately 
on each pair of legs, present her right foot to enable her keeper 
or any other person to mount her trunk, carry them about the 
room and safely replace them, draw a cork from a filled bottle 
and drink the contents and then present the empty bottle and 
cork to her keeper. She will lie down, sit up and rise at com- 
mand, bows and whistles at request, answers to the call of her 
keeper, besides many other marks of sagacity. 


This was the Learned Elephant, Little Bet, owned 
by Titus, Crane and Company. It is a pity that such a 
clever animal should, like Old Bet, have had a tragic 
end. But it seems that her keeper had boasted at the 
performance at Chepachet that her hide was so thick 
that no bullet could pierce it. Five small boys of the 
neighborhood decided to test the truth of this statement 
and so, when she was leaving town, on July 31, 1822, 
after the performance, they fired at her from behind an 
elm tree, the bullet struck her in the eye and she fell 
dead in her tracks, thus giving her keeper the lie at a 
cost of $1500.00, which the fathers of the boys were 
compelled to pay to her irate owners. We know that 
they paid in full, for the final receipt for the amount is 
still owned in Providence. Her hide was removed and, 
it is said, was later sold to a Buffalo museum. It is by 
no means impossible that this was America’s first ele- 
phant mentioned earlier in this chapter. (See articles in 
“Providence Sunday Journal,” June 18, 1922; ‘“‘Circus 
Scrapbook,” Oct., 1931; and brochure published in 1932 
by The Old Stone Bank of Providence.) 

Another famous elephant, Horatio by name, and 
“the largest elephant ever seen’’ spent December and 
January 1819-20 at Washington Street, New York, 
and Van Amburgh imported Hannibal in 1824, but 
after this date the menageries swallowed up the ele- 
phants as they had the lions and camels. 

Tigers were a little late in coming to America, or at 
least in getting themselves into print. A “tame tiger’ 
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was included in ‘‘A collection of natural curiosities 
from Africa and the coast of Brazil’? which was an- 
nounced in the New York ‘Daily Advertiser” for 
May 16, 1789. As the tiger is a native of neither of the 
countries mentioned, this specimen may have been one 
of the so-called ‘‘royal Brazilian tigers,” a pair of 
which was exhibited at Lewis Storm’s Livery Stable, 
Pearl Street, New York, February 29, 1815. 

Dr. Bentley’s diary for July 7, 1806, tells us of seeing 
“Two Tigers from Surat,’’ India, ‘‘about one year 
old”’ which were exhibited at Crombie’s Tavern, 
Salem. ‘‘They have all the character of the Great 
Tyger . . . [and] measure already between 6 and 7 
feet in length and about 2 feet in height. It is said they 
were sold for the purpose of exhibiting them at 2,500 
dollars. ”’ 

Two royal ‘‘tygers,’”’ male and female, probably 
those shown earlier at Salem, could be seen by the 
curious at Mr. Brevoort’s, 26 Chatham Street, New 
York, on and after November 19, 1806, according to the 
“‘Post.’’ The same paper on July 1, 1808 announced 
that ‘‘the Royal Tyger Nero” would be ‘‘let loose in 
the area of the [Corlaer’s Hook] circus to a large Wild 
Bull, and immediately after to a large Wild Bear.” 
The timorous public was assured, however, that the 
“‘tyger will be well secured by a chain from the center 
of the circus, with length only sufficient to go around 
the circle of the building.’’ Of course this was all right 
as long as the chain held! 

A royal tiger reached Salem in April, 1816 and Isaiah 
Thomas in his diary for April 28, 1817 speaks of having 
seen one exhibited at Worcester. 

Rev. William Bentley records the following buffaloes 
as visiting Salem: 


Feb. 22, 1792. Went to the Eagle Tavern, Bacon’s, to see a 
Buffalo. It was of the female kind, two years old and larger 
than an ox. 

April 1, 1795. A Bison in town. . . . In the afternoon it 
was carried through the town, and such persons gave as pleased 
to compensate the man for his trouble. 
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Nov. 29, 1797. A Bison in Town. It is larger than any I have 
seen but I did not measure. The keeper tells me that he came 
from far, but he had not his bill of sale with him. 


Perhaps this was the same animal mentioned by 
Felt’s ‘‘ Annals of Salem” as a “‘bison from Arabia” 
shown at Mr. Taunzan’s Hotel in Church street in 
1797. Salem also saw ‘‘a buffalo of great size”’ in 
January 1820 and an ibex in 1839. 

The first Orang-outang or ‘‘man of the woods” of 
which we find a record appeared in New York on May 
16, 1789 along with the ‘‘tame tiger” just mentioned, 
and a few other animals. Another appeared at the 
American Museum in New York in March, 1828. Not 
until 1831, however, did animal-loving Salem get a look 
at this strange beast, and Boston seems to have been 
compelled to wait till about 1836, when one was 
advertised according to a handbill in our collection. 

Ostriches appeared fairly early on the American 
scene, a pair having been shown at ‘‘ Woart’s Tavern, 
near Dr. Thatcher’s Meeting House” in Boston on 
November 20, 1794. These specimens were six feet 
high and four months old, and could be seen at nine 
pence per person. They were popular with the people 
of Boston until December 4th when they left for South 
Carolina. 

A live seal was shown at the ‘‘ Menage,” corner of 
Pearl Street, fronting the Battery, in New York, on 
April 21, 1796, but they were seldom seen in the early 
days, no other appearing until one was exhibited at 
St. John’s Hall, New York in 1821. They were still too 
familiar along the coast to be classed as curiosities. 

A male moose was shown in New York in December 
1798, according to the ‘‘Commercial Advertiser,”’ and 
there is a record of one at the first agricultural show at 
Worcester in 1819. Another, or perhaps the same one 
shown in New York, was in Salem on November 17, 
1800, and is thus recorded in Dr. Bentley’s diary: ‘“‘A 
moose exhibited as-a natural curiosity for 9d. Brought 
from the province of Maine. An ape was exhibited at 
the same place in the full dress of a Sailor.”’ 
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A curious advertisement in the ‘‘New York Post” 
of May 8, 1806 announces the exhibition of two drome- 
daries from Arabia and a Nyl Ghau from the Cape of 
Good Hope. The latter.is ‘‘of a middle nature” 
between a cow and a deer. ‘‘It has one horn over the 
left eye projecting downward.”’ 

Dr. Bentley tells us that, on January 11, 1809, “‘I visited in 
company the Leopard now exhibiting in Salem. I found him 
about 4 feet long and about 2 feet high. He appeared in perfect 
health and playful but he struck with his claws in sport so as to 
be in earnest upon human flesh. . . . It was said he was from 
India and about 8 months old. He was confined in a wooden 
cage with rounds about 6 feet by 3 feet.” 

And on March 28, 1817, he says: ‘‘I visited the Jaguar from 
Brazil brought into this town. He agrees well enough with the 
description and is in good care.” 

“The unicorn, or one-horned rhinoceros,”’ steps with 
ponderous tread upon the stage at Peale’s Museum in 
New York on October 16, 1826. It reappears at 350 
Broadway during June and July 1829. Another rhino, 
also advertised as the first to be shown in America was 
exhibited at the Washington Gardens, Tremont Street, 
Boston, on May 14, 1830, and was on the road with the 
American National Caravan in 1831 and in 1835 with 
the Association’s Menagerie. 

The hippopotamus or ‘‘ blood-sweating Behemoth of 
Holy Writ” arrived upon the scene long after the 
period covered by this narrative. He was first im- 
ported by George F. Bailey in the 1850’s, and the 
second specimen by Barnum and Coup in 1873. Adam 
Forepaugh’s circus, showing at Worcester in July 1879, 
advertised the ‘‘$41,000 behemoth of Holy Writ, who 
actually sweats blood from every pore.’’ 

“The Egyptian giraffe, or camoleopard,’’ was a late 
comer. Three specimens of this exceedingly delicate 
species were finally secured in Capetown, South 
Africa, by General Rufus Welch and brought to this 
country in 1837 and formed the leading attraction in 
his show for several years. In 1842 June, Titus and 
Angevine’s Menagerie advertised ‘‘the only one now 
living on the American continent.’’ This was perhaps 
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the sole survivor of the General’s original trio. Peale’s 
Museum in New York proudly announced on March 4, 
1839 that they had just secured the only full grown 
specimen in America. Perhaps this was the one shown 
at Roche’s Garden, New York, in the following month, 
and in Salem the same summer. 

There was considerable rivalry during the 1820’s 
between the two great New York museums. Though 
they specialized in wax works, freaks, curiosities, and 
mounted animals, with an occasional concert thrown 
in, they also had a few live animals and birds, and so 
form a legitimate part of our chronicle. On November 
8, 1826 the American Museum, which was to win far 
greater fame in later years under Barnum’s manage- 
ment, proudly announced that it had secured an 
enormous anaconda, 15 feet, 7 inches long and 18 inches 
around the body. Not to be outdone by its rival, 
Peale’s Museum promptly got a larger one and also 
some rattlesnakes and an alligator and, to make their 
supremacy certain, announced in May 1827 that they 
had a calf with two heads, six legs, two tails, two 
distinct hearts and backbones, but that it was ‘‘other- 
wise perfectly formed.” 

Snakes were already familiar to the people of New 
York, however, for on July 27, 1821 we find a rather 
gruesome exhibition at Washington Hall, New York, 
in which a diamond rattlesnake is advertised to strike, 
poison and swallow a rat. The same show included a 
chicken snake, water ‘‘mockassin’’ and other reptiles. 
About this time one of the museums advertised to pay 
a bounty of six cents each for one hundred rats with 
which to feed its snakes. 

We shall close our chapter on the exhibition of 
individual animals with the mention of one which 
would have been dear to the heart of Barnum. The 
“New York Mercury” of February 16, 1761 calls it the 
Gormagunt and says that ‘“‘This monster is larger 
than an elephant, is of a very uncommon shape and 
has three heads and eight legs.’”’ It was supposed to 
have been caught in Canada, near the St. Lawrence 
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River. I am sure that the New Yorkers who saw this 
wonder got the full worth of their money, unless they 
got too close to it and discovered how it was made. 


TRAINED ANIMALS 


Many years before the advent of Van Amburgh, 
Herr Driesbach, Bostock, and Hagenbeck, individual 
trained animals were being put through their paces in 
the city museums and country taverns of America. 
Dancing bears and trained monkeys led the procession. 

Pool, the first native American equestrian, had an 
open air exhibition in New York in 1786 at which could 
be seen one of our first trick horses. This ‘‘very 
extraordinary horse’? would, ‘‘at the word of com- 
mand, lay himself down and groan, apparently through 
extreme sickness and pain; after which he will rise and 
sit up like a lady’s lap-dog, then rise to his feet and 
make his manners to the ladies and gentlemen.” 

Ricketts’ circus, which opened in New York on 
March 16, 1797, also had a trick horse, named ‘‘ Corn- 
planter,” who would “at the word of command, un- 
girth his saddle, and take it off his back. He will also 
pick up a handkerchief, gloves, ete. This horse was 
purchased in New York three years ago, and only cost 
one hundred dollars. Mr. Ricketts is conscious of his 
being the best trained horse in America.”’ Modest 
Mr. Ricketts! 

In 1808-9 Pepin & Breschard’s circus exhibited the 
trained horse, ‘‘Conqueror,”’ ‘‘unrivalled for docility, 
sagacity and instruction. [He] will bring when ordered 
a handkerchief, gun, basket, chair, etc., and will par- 
take of a collation with his master.’’ He was still with 
this circus as late as 1813. 

The trick horse ‘‘Napoleon”’ was with the Lafayette 
Circus in New York in 1825. 

Major Jack Downing, otherwise known as “Dandy 
Jack,” trained and exhibited the trick horse, “Black 
Hawk.” They appeared with the Association’s 
Menagerie in 1835 in an act similar to that performed 
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during the Civil War period by Dan Rice’s famous 
educated horse, ‘‘ Excelsior.”’ 

Trained birds appeared on the scene as early as 1788, 
for we find one Willman, from Augsburg, who had per- 
formed in various European courts, holding forth at 
Mr. Van de Waters in New York, according to the 
“New York Journal” of September 11. He seems to 
have used canary birds for the most part and, among 
other wonderous feats which he describes is this: ‘‘A 
living bird is placed upon the carriage of a cannon, the 
Artist sets fire to the piece, without the bird flying 
away, which is contrary to the nature of a living bird.” 
He also ‘“‘ performs with little dogs, dressed in uniform.” 

The second trained canine in our category was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Gabriel Salenka at the Assembly Room, 
5 Cortlandt Street, New York, in February and March 
1796. The dog performed card tricks, and “‘if asked, 
can tell the day of the month, the hour of the day, the 
minute of the hour . . . the number of persons in the 
room, with the difference of sex.’’ From Felt’s ‘‘ Annals 
of Salem,”’ we learn that the people of that town were 
privileged to see ‘‘the sapient dog”’ in 1807. 

Again we find the rivalry between the two New York 
museums in evidence, for, in May 1827, the American 
Museum was exhibiting the trained dog, ‘‘ Apollo,”’ 
who played cards and amazed the crowd with his skill 
in arithmetic. But by July 7th Peale was one jump 
ahead of his rival, for he had two dogs. ‘‘ Toby” “‘ will 
tell any card . . . answer questions in astronomy, 
geography and arithmetic.” ‘‘Minetto” ‘‘will leap 
through hoops, balloons, walk on his front feet and 
climb a perpendicular ladder.” By January 1828, 
‘“Apollo”’ at the American Museum had learned some 
new accomplishments, for he could now play both 
dominoes and chess, as well as cards. Peale’s Museum 
countered later in the month with ‘‘the very learned 
dog Romeo”’ who answered question on any subject, 
scientific, political, etc., and also played cards. But 
Peale soon put an end to this rivalry, for we find that 
by August he had added the rival ‘‘ Apollo” to his own 
show. 
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We must now return in our chronology to March 12, 
1798 and read over Dr. Bentley’s shoulder as he writes 
in his diary: 

“‘T went to Boston. . . . Upon my arrival and for 
a moment’s amusement I visited the Learned Pig and 
the exhibition greatly exceeded my expectations. It 
was taught to discover the cards, to assort the letters 
of words, and to bring numbers for any purpose. ”’ 

Two months later the Learned Pig visited Salem, 
but the Doctor remarks that: 

‘The learned Pig does not find great encouragement 
to stay in town.” 

It may be that most of the other curious Salemites 
had, like the Doctor, already journeyed to Boston to 
see this wonder. 

Perhaps the first performing monkey to be seen in 
New York was, according to the ‘‘Post-Boy”’ of 
February 25, 1751: 

To be seen, at the house of Mr. Edward Willet, at White- 
Hall. It was “‘A creature, called a Japanese, of about 2 feet 
high, his body resembliug a human body in all parts except the 
feet and tail. He walks upright, and performs various actions 
to admiration; such as walking upon a line, hanging and 
swinging under it, exercising the firelock, dances to any tune, 
and sundry other things too tedious to mention. The sense and 
agility of this creature, renders him worthy the observation of 
the curious. 


The “‘ Daily Advertiser’’ of October 20, 1794 adver- 
tised among the other attractions at Thomas Swann’s 
“Circus near the Battery’’ the exhibition of the 
dancing monkeys ‘‘ Jacco”’ and ‘‘ Gibonne.”’ 

General Jacco, the tight rope dancer, surpasses everything of 
the kind ever seen before. Gibonne, his associate, plays the 
part of both footman and waiters to its master, discovers a card 
taken by any person, by picking it out from the rest of the 
pack; on any gentlemen giving the initals [sic] of his name, 
Gibonne will immediately print it on a piece of paper, in a very 
curious mineature press, with the dexterity of a regular bred 
typographer. 


We find ‘‘Jacco”’ (rechristened ‘‘Coco’’) and his 
partner ‘‘Gibonne”’ with Citizen Cressin’s show at a 
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theatre in Ann Street, New York, on April 16, 1795 and 
for the rest of the month, after which they disappear 
from the picture of metropolitan entertainments. 

In the reminiscences of the old Albany circus acrobat, 
George Stone, we find our first mention of the trained 
monkey, ‘‘ Dandy Jack.’’ He says, ‘‘ Thirty-five years 
ago [1825] a sort of menagerie opened in the stable 
opposite Bowlsby’s Hotel in North Market street . 
Dandy Jack, a gloomy looking monkey, was tk: star.”’ 

In 1831 we find ‘‘ Dandy Jack,”’ and also another 
trained monkey, ‘‘Captain Dick,’’ exhibited with the 
American National Caravan in its tour through the 
eastern states and lower Canada. They were described 
as the ‘‘semi-equestrians,’”’ and if we may believe the 
woodcuts in the large poster of the show, they rode 
around the ring standing erect on the back of a shet- 
land pony. At least one of them was dressed in uniform 
and waved an American flag from his precarious perch, 
greatly to the delight of the small boys in his audience. 
These monkeys were doubtless owned at the time by 
Titus, June and Angevine’s aggregation and, with the 
other animals, were leased to various summer caravans. 
We catch glimpses of them with various shows as late 
as 1836, and they were probably popular for some 
years later. ‘‘ Dandy Jack”’ was also known as “ Major 
Jack Downing,’’ and under this name appeared with a 
circus at 53 Bowery, New York, in 1834. This monkey 
seems to have been named for the famous contemporary 
trainer of trick horses, Major Jack Downing, who was 
also advertised under the name of ‘‘ Dandy Jack,” 
according to the veteran showman, Charles Bernard. 


THE MENAGERIE 


With the exception of an occasional hanging, our 
robust colonial ancestors had very little in the way of 
entertainment until the arrival of the menagerie and 
the equestrian show. It is curious that these two should 
have travelled side by side about the country for over 
half a century before they united to form the modern 
circus. 
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As we have seen, individual animals gradually 
found their way into menageries and museums, so 
that by the 1820’s very few were still at large. The 
menagerie had had a small beginning, however, some 
years earlier, though there was very little of entertain- 
ment in the land until the end of the Revolution. 

Curiously enough our first ‘‘animal act”’ harks back 
in spirit to the days of our Elizabethan forefathers, for 
it was a bull-baiting and we find it quaintly advertised 
in the ‘‘ New York Royal Gazette”’ of August 29, 1781 
as to take place the following day. 

The subscriber having procured a stout Bull, proposes 
bateing him to morrow at four o’clock in the afternoon, at his 
house, the sign of his present Majesty, near the fresh Water 
Pump. The Bull is active, and very vicious, therefore hopes the 


spectators will have a satisfactory diversion. 
Thos. McMullan. 


We have little doubt that the bull’s hopes for the 
amusement of the crowd were fully realized, especially 
as the town was full of redcoats at the time. 

The beginnings of a menagerie appeared in New 
York on December 26th of the same year. It was ad- 
vertised with becoming restraint as an ‘‘ Exhibition of 
the most beautiful, curious and extraordinary produc- 
tions of nature, ever exposed to view in America”’ and 
consisted of ‘birds, reptiles, snakes and quadrupeds,”’ 
but the pioneer publicity man was too canny to dis- 
close further details except to those willing to come 
forward with the necessary half dollar. 

A surprisingly complete aggregation of animals 
appeared in New York on May 16, 1789, however, and 
was to be seen at 28 Wall Street, 
fronting the Coffee House.”’ It included “‘ A male and female of 
the surprising species of the Ourang-Outang, or, the Man of the 
Woods; the sloth, which from its sluggish disposition, will grow 
poor in travelling from one tree to another; the Baboon of 
different species, and of a most singular disposition; Monkey, 
Porcupine, Ant Bear, Crocodile, Lizard, and Sword Fish; 


Snakes (of various kinds and very extraordinary) ; Tame Tiger, 
and Buffalo; also a great variety of Birds, of different sizes, 


colour and species. 
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We shall pass hastily over Mr. Bowen’s mere half- 
dozen live animals, exhibited in New York in 1793 
along with his stuffed animals and wax works; and 
pause for a moment to view the “ Living curiosities at 
the Menage, at the corner of Pearl street, fronting the 
Battery,” our first serious attempt at a permanent 
exhibition of live animals. This collection, shown in 
April 1796, included the first seal ever exhibited, ‘‘a 
most beautiful sea gannet, a bird as large as a goose,”’ 
and about twenty living animals. By May 6, 1797 the 
collection had added a pair of wolves, some monkeys, 
an opossum, and other small American animals. 

Dr. William Bentley tells us in his diary of March 12, 
1798 that he dropped in on a Boston museum to see the 
Learned Pig, mentioned elsewhere in this paper. While 
there he also recorded his impressions of the museum’s 
small and mangy menagerie, as follows: 


In the menagerie was a bear sleeping and slumbering with an 
insolent contempt of every visitor. A Babboon, more fond of 
entertaining his guests, an affronted porcupine, and two owls 
who gave us no share of their notice. 


Though a man of peace, it is evident that the Rev- 
erend Doctor liked his wild animals wild. 

On July 12, 1816, Dr. Bentley visited a menagerie at 
Salem. We seldom find a contemporary account of one 
of these early exhibitions other than in an advertise- 
ment, and so it is particularly interesting to hear what 
the famous old clergyman with the inquiring mind had 
to say: 

This day I amused myself with the sight of the Animals 
exhibited at the Sun [Tavern]. The Tyger is a Lordly Animal 
and was in perfection. The Buffaloe has not the beauty of our 
Ox. The Guanicus [guanaco] between the Camel and the Deer 
families, may have fleetness but no uncommon interest. The 
Six Monkeys seemed to make themselves much sport together, 
and the Dogs danced, but this had little spirit in it. The 
Monkey seemed to care nothing for liberty or for a home. He 
was supplied and it was enough. I love to see such things in the 
style of nature and asked for no pranks. The Ant Bear sat 
quietly alone in a posture which discovered he thought he 
could chuse a place which might suit him better. 
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Though numerous single animals were exhibited in 
the meantime, we find no other group of them until the 
opening of the Theatre of Natural Curiosity at Warren 
Street, near Broadway, New York, on September 1, 
1817. Here we might see two live camels, and a num- 
ber of other animals, together with a troupe of gym- 
nasts and slack wire artists. Scudder’s American 
Museum, which had specialized since 1811 in preserved 
and mounted natural history found a rival in Jacques 
Perdiguier who, with the aid of his sister, had spent 
eighteen years in making a similar though smaller 
collection which he opened in New York on September 
8, 1819, as the Grand Museum of Natural History. 
His chief interest for us is the fact that he also had on 
view a few living creatures including a ‘‘taucan with a 
bill as big as the body,’’ (reminiscent of the famous 
limerick of the pelican) five parroquets, a pawise, etc. 

But we have stayed over long in the metropolis and 
must now push on to a small county town in central 
Massachusetts and visit its first cattle show and fair 
through the eyes of a French traveller. J. Milbert had 
been sent to America by his government to secure 
natural history specimens, both live and prepared, for 
the museums and zoological gardens of Paris. Ona 
certain Summer day of 1819 he found himself in 
Worcester on his way to Boston and, finding the fair in 
full swing, he decided to stop and take it in. After 
spending the morning in inspecting the various domes- 
tic animals and native products, he found himself in 
the afternoon drawn towards the side shows. From his 
travels, published in Paris in 1829, we make the 
following translation: 

My attention was soon attracted by the pompous announce- 
ments and the gigantic posters in the midst of which the pro- 
prietors of several travelling menageries strove to attract the 
crowd. These pictures, similar in all respects to those we see 
employed in our fairs and annual fetes, [in France] represented 
animals devouring women and children, or fighting among the 
savages, etc. I noticed that the crowd drifted particularly 
towards the lion, an animal which has for the Americans the 
merit of a distant origin. As for me, I preferred to investigate 
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the native animals and I made a visit to one of the handsomest 
quadrupeds which lives in North America, and of which I had 
previously seen but a single pair. It bears among the Americans 
the name of Moose. 


Our old friend Felt, in his ‘‘Annals of Salem” 
records briefly that his fellow citizens had an oppor- 
tunity, in July 1820, of seeing a caravan which included 
a lion, a lama, an ocelot, an ichneumon, ete. 

The old showman George Stone tells us an interest- 
ing story of how an elephant saved the life of Joe 
Martin, whose menagerie was well known in the 
1820’s, when he remembers its having visited Albany. 
“Tippo Sultan, the great elephant was the star, being 
the second elephant ever seen in America [which he was 
not]. Tippo saved Joe’s life in the Bowery, New York, 
in 1822, under the following circumstances: Two 
tigers had got loose from their cages in the absence of 
the keepers. Martin came into the caravan at this 
moment. One of the tigers had torn the lama to pieces 
and was feeding on it. The other tiger had attacked 
the lion [in its cage], the lion holding the tiger in 
chancery [with one paw through the bars]. The tiger 
that was feeding upon the lama then made at Joe. 
He had a cane in his hand and kept him at bay till he 
got to the elephant who, quick as thought, with his 
trunk placed Joe in safety on his own back. Tippo 
threw the tiger with great violence to the roof of the 
building. The alarm was given and the animals se- 
cured. It was a most miraculous escape for Joe.”’ This 
exciting episode is graphically pictured in a rare litho- 
graph published in 1826 with the title: ‘‘ Magnanimity 
of the elephant displayed in the preservation of his 
keeper, J Martin, in the Bowery Menagerie in New 
York.”’ In this print the episode is dated December, 
1826, but as it was copyrighted in 1825, the former 
date is obviously an error and Stone’s statement that 
the rescue took place in 1822 is probably correct. 

Stone also recalls having seen a menagerie in Albany 
in 1825 which exhibited in a stable opposite Bowlsby’s 
Hotel in North Market Street. This show, in addition 
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to the trick monkey, Dandy Jack, previously men- 
tioned, boasted of two bear cubs, a two headed calf and 
‘“‘A monster that was thrown upon the beach at 
Staten Island.’’ This monster was twenty feet long, 
had a tail like a whale, a black body and a square head 
with two sunken eyes. Dr. Latham, who later became 
a wild beast collector in the jungles of South America, 
was the manager. He has cautiously described this 
curious what-is-it as a whale or ‘‘very like a whale.”’ 
The show folks besmeared it through the day with a 
very rancid kind of oil, the odor having the effect of 
keeping the meddling audience at a distance, as close 
examination would be fatal. 

A prying, meddlesome Yankee lawyer, while the 
company was showing in Waterloo, New York, felt 
extremely anxious to ascertain the exact thickness of 
the whale’s hide. So he cut a large hole in the whale 
with his knife and found that it was made of sole 
leather, the tail being the only simon-pure part of the 
leviathan, which was used as a trunk for the wardrobe 
of the company. Suffice it to say, as soon as the trick 
was discovered, the mob harpooned the entire show. 
Dandy Jack, however, as we have already learned, 
survived the catastrophe. 

The year 1828 brings us back to New York and we 
find that on November 26th a Menagerie of Living 
Animals opened at No. 15 Bowery. This was a small 
but respectable establishment, for the advertisement 
tells us that it included a tiger from Asia, a polar bear, 
an African lion and an “Asiatic ditto,’’ a leopard, a 
Brazilian tiger, a cougar and a jaguar. 

And now we come to the most important firm in the 
wild animal business prior to the Civil War: June, 
Titus and Angevine’s Menageries. John J. June, Lewis 
B. Titus, Caleb Sutton Angevine, and Jeremiah Crane, 
all of the town of North Salem, New York, were 
inspired by the success of their neighbor, Hackaliah 
Bailey, and his elephant Old Bet, to go into the show 
business for themselves. And so, some time previous 
to 1820, they pooled their slender capital and started a 
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road show with the high-sounding title The Zoological 
Institute. The notorious Wall Street plunger, Daniel 
Drew, who was later to be the partner of Jim Fiske, 
another old menagerie man, was at one time the clown 
of this new menagerie. Their show prospered and about 
1820 or 1821 they became permanently settled in their 
own building at 37 Bowery, New York, where they 
exhibited their animals in the winter and leased them 
out to travelling caravans or else took part of them on 
the road themselves in the summer. They began by 
buying an occasional animal from a sea captain, but 
later sent their own expeditions to Asia and Africa to 
supply the growing demand. The Institute, with 
occasional changes in the firm, was in existence for a 
quarter of a century and was the first to make a busi- 
ness of supplying wild animals for exhibition in Ameri- 
ea. Their own travelling show sometimes went under 
the name of The Association’s Menagerie and Aviary, 
and others using their animals included the Animal 
Caravan, Burgess’ Menagerie, Raymond & Waring, 
I. A. Van Amburgh, and the American National 
Caravan. 

In the early days of the circus and menagerie a single 
advance agent with a few crudely printed posters in his 
saddlebags rode on horseback through the country a 
few days in advance of the show and tacked up his 
alluring announcements on barroom walls, fences and 
barns, gave the gaping villagers a glowing verbal 
account of the approaching entertainment and rode 
rapidly on to the next show town. The original posters 
used in the early days are all but unknown today for 
they were too large to lay away in the family Bible 
along with the facsimile of the ‘‘Ulster County 
Gazette,’’ the reward of merit and the valentine. So 
far as known not a single large poster of a circus or 
menagerie which was on the road before 1850 was 
known to exist until our society was fortunate enough 
to secure three of them last year. 

The earliest of these posters advertised the famous 
American National Caravan and appeared in 1831. It 
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measured approximately three by six feet and was 
adorned with a variety of more or less realistic wood- 
cuts of some two dozen animals. The poster featured 
‘‘The unicorn, or one horned rhinoceros’’ which it 
describes as the first living rhino ever brought to 
America, though the same or another specimen had 
been exhibited in New York five years earlier. This 
rhino had been bought in Calcutta and landed in 
Boston on May 9, 1830, according to the poster. 

The poster also describes a pair of mocos, “‘ animals 
not treated of in natural history, nor ever before seen 
in this country” and a “‘ Royal tiger of Asia.”” We are 
told that ‘‘The beautiful regularity of his stripes 
excites the admiration of the beholder.’’ Then there is 
the ichneuman, the jaguar from the banks of the 
Amazon, a camel with two humps from Bactriana, the 
African leopard and a lama. 

For the amusement of the children the Caravan 
advertised a race around the ring by two trained 
monkeys, ‘Captain Dick” and ‘‘Dandy Jack,” “the 
semi equestrians,’’ each mounted on a shetland pony. 
‘Good music”’ was supplied and the poster ends with 
the statement that ‘‘The above splendid menagerie 
will be exhibited at Mr. [C. W. Abeel’s Recess (?)] in 
[Easton] on [Thursday] the [8th] day of [Septr] 1831, 
for [one] day only.”’ 

Our second oldest poster celebrates the glories of 
“The Association’s Celebrated and Extensive Me- 
nagerie and Aviary from their Zoological Institute in 
the City of New York, embracing all the subjects of 
natural history, as exhibited at that popular & fash- 
ionable resort during the winter of 1834-5.”’ This is 
the largest early poster we have been able to locate and 
it measures 61% by 91 feet in size. A large woodcut of 
a rhinoceros in a cage on wheels being hauled by a six- 
horse team heads the procession of animal portraits 
which makes the poster so quaint and attractive. This 
menagerie was far larger than that advertised in the 
earlier poster for it included tigers, lions, leopards, 
panthers, a zebra, buffalo, alpacha, dromedary, quagga, 
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gnu, kangaroos, polar bear, a “Bactrian campbell,” 
and a cage of monkeys besides many other smaller 
animals and birds. 

One of the main features of the show was an elephant 
which the more intrepid spectators could ride, and 
another very real attraction was the feeding of the 
animals ‘‘in the presence of the audience at 4 o’clock 
P. M.” The poster further tells us that the menagerie 
“Will be exhibited in [Clinton on Friday the 12th day 
of June 1835],”’ admittance 25 cents, children under 
ten years of age half price, and the hours of exhibition 
from one until four in the afternoon. 

It is interesting that this large poster was printed in 
two strips joined together vertically in the center and 
it has the imprint: ‘‘ Printed by Jared W. Bell, Frank- 
lin Hall, 17 Ann Street, New-York. On his improved 
Napier cylinder press, the largest in the world.” 

This large poster is accompanied by a smaller one 
advertising the same show, which measures 34% by 
7 feet. Though it has fewer woodcuts, its text is more 
interesting and gives us a much better idea of the 
typical large travelling menagerie of this early period. 

From the smaller poster we learn that the menagerie: 
is transported on 47 carriages & wagons, drawn by 120 select 
grey horses attached to which are 14 musicians and a company 
of sixty men. The whole will be exhibited under three spacious 
pavilions of sufficient capacity to contain 10,000 persons. 
Portable seats will be erected for the accomodation of 1000 
persons, ladies & children always having the preference. 


As we read farther we learn that ‘‘The great male 
elephant” on which the spectators are invited to ride is 


decidedly the finest elephant in America. . . . The proprie- 
tors would most respectfully inform the public, that they have 
constructed a splendid saddle, trimmed and decorated after 
the Eastern style, similar to the print on the large bill. 
The elephant will be introduced in the circle with his saddle on, 
during the hours of performance, thereby offering an oppor- 
tunity for those who have a desire, to participate in a ride upon 
this majestic animal. 

The unicorn, or rhinoceros, mentioned in Scripture, 
now offered for exhibition is seven years old, and is the first ever 
brought to America. . . . Its present weight is about 4200 
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pounds. The growth of its horn is much retarded as it con- 
tinually thumps its head against the bars of its cage. 

The gnu, or horned horse. So extraordinary is the structure 
of this animal, that some persons have doubted the reality of 
its existence, and have supposed it to be a creature merely of 
the artist’s imagination. . . . In the shape of its body it 
evidently partakes of the horse, the ox, the stag, and the 
antelope. It is fierce and vicious, and apparently untameable, 

And now we come to the more interesting part of 
the announcement, that which tells of the beginnings 
of the union of the menagerie with the circus. We find 
that ‘‘ Major Jack Downing will conduct the sports of 
the ring, assisted by Black Hawk.” The latter was a 
famous trick horse and the former the well known 
trainer and ring master. At any rate, there were 
the beginnings of a ring show and the introduction of 
horses and riders into the menagerie program. We have 
to wait many years, however, for the complete union 
of the menagerie and the circus with its bareback 
riders, ground and lofty tumblers, high wire artists, 
clowns and freaks. 

But we do have in this poster one of the early 
accounts of the first and greatest of the pioneer wild 
animal trainers, Isaac A. Van Amburgh, who had been 
an animal keeper since 1821. During the season of 
1834, at the Zoological Institute in New York, he had, 
probably for the first time, dared to enter the cages of 
the various jungle beasts which he had in his care. 
This intrepid feat, as the poster tells us, he was now 
prepared to repeat for the entertainment of his 
patrons. ‘‘The keeper will enter the four following 
cages at 3 1/2 o’clock P. M. Viz: To the lion, lioness, 
leopard & leopardess, all in one cage. To the black 
maned cape lion, lioness and royal tigress, in same 
cage. To royal tiger & tigress. And to the lion, 
leopard, and panther in same cage.”’ 

There was no attempt as yet to teach the animals to 
perform but the crowds were sufficiently thrilled that 
any man should have the hardihood so much as to step 
through the bars and stay even for a few moments in 
the same cage with these ferocious beasts. The bally- 
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hoo of this old time poster gives us a vivid picture of 
the scene: 


The inmates of these cages form a most gigantic and impos- 
ing spectacle. This group of the most formidable and uncon- 
querable of all the natives of the forest, furnishes to the mind 
of the spectator, an insuperable barrier to the belief, that the 
art of man could subjugate to his will and control these wild 
and ferocious animals. Yet his credulity [sic] must at once be 
dissipated, when he beholds the keeper in their cage, playing 
and frolicking with them, and all enjoying their wild pranks 
with as much seeming delight and innocence, as children do 
their holiday gambols. 

The success which has attended all the attempts of Mr. 
Vanamberg to obtain the perfect obedience and command of 
the various wild beasts in this Institute, is perhaps without 
parallel in any country. The perfect security with which he 
approaches them, with as much familiarity and freedom as 
others would the Newfoundland dog, is a matter of great 
astonishment, especially when we take into account the fact, 
that in all countries of which these animals are natives, and 
where they are found in great abundance, there is no instance, 
where the inhabitants ever effected or even attempted the 
taming of one of them; notwithstanding the facilities of their 
obtaining them when young. 

Mr. Van Amberg, the manager of the animals in the Insti- 
tute, with an unerring judgment, having first familiarized 
himself with the leopards and lions, and so far reduced their 
ferocity as to visit them in their respective cages, conceived the 
project of uniting them. 

Upon the first introduction of the lions to the cage with the 
leopards, the right of premises was pertinaciously disputed by 
the former, when a warm and desperate contest ensued; in the 
midst of which, Mr. Van Amberg, with an inflexible intrepidity, 
rushed into their cage, and in almost an instant quelled the 
conflict of these belligerants. 

Subsequently they have occasionally waged war with each 
other with much sanguinary earnestness, but would immediate- 
ly desist from their hostile operations upon the approach of 
Mr. V. whom they each appeared to look upon as their ex- 
clusive friend and protector, and evidently exhibit a conscious 
security from an attack upon each other when he is present. 

Mr. Van Amberg enters this cage [containing a lion, leopard 
and panther], also, with the same security as the others, where 
the different species are united; plays and fondles with the 
inmates, alternately, and demonstrates the perfect subjugation 
of the whole groupe to his unparalleled and apparently magic 
powers. 
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It was Van Amburgh who inspired the greatest of al] 
circus songs, ‘‘The Menagerie,’”’ by C. T. Miller of 
Providence, of which the following lines are the most 
familiar: 

He sticks his head in the lion’s mouth, 
And holds it there a while, 

And when he takes it out again, 

He greets you with a smile. 


Oh, the elephant, he goes round, 

The band begins to play, 

And the boys around the monkey’s cage 
Had better keep away. 


Perhaps the second most famous circus song, and one 
sometimes still heard over the radio, is ‘“‘The flying 
trapeze,’’ by Gaston Lyle, with music by George Ley- 
bourne, which has the familiar refrain: 

He flew through the air, with the greatest of ease, 

This daring young man on the flying trapeze; 

His movements so graceful, all girls he could please 

And my love he purloined away. 


But these two songs came somewhat later than the 
period of which we are writing, the first having ap- 
peared in its original form in ‘‘Carmina Collegensia.”’ 
Boston, 1876, and the second as a separate piece of 
sheet music in New York in 1868. 

The first menagerie in Philadelphia was conducted 
for several years by Raymond and Waring and occu- 
pied a building which they had erected for the purpose 
on Walnut Street above Eighth, later known as the 
Continental Theatre. They eventually sold out to 
Welch and Lent and the zoological collection finally 
became the property of ‘‘General’’ Rufus Welch on his 
own account. The ‘‘General,’’ originally from New 
Berlin, N. Y., and a chairmaker by trade, was at one 
time a partner of Titus, June and Angevine but later 
became their principal rival in the importation and 
exhibition of wild animals. As early as 1829 or 1830 
he was busy building up his zoological collection and 
for a time had Van Amburgh and his caged cats under 
his management, travelling with his Welch and 
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Bartlett show and also in Macomber, Welch & Co.’s 
Mammoth Zoological Exhibtion, which visited Salem 
on November 11-13, 1834, according to the ‘‘ Essex 
Register’ of Oct. 30, 1834. It is interesting that by 
this time the menagerie which originally had only 
daylight performances, was advertising three shows 
per day, at 10 to 1,2 to4, and 7 to9. This organization 
had 100 animals, 75 horses, 50 men and a military 
band, and advertised that the keeper would enter the 
cage of the lion and lioness and also the cage of the 
spotted hyena at three o’clock. 

Van Amburgh was back in New York at the Zoologi- 
cal Institute or Van Amburgh’s Menagerie, as it was 
also called, at 37 Bowery in the winter of 1834, where 
he advertised ‘‘The most extensive collection of beasts 
and birds in the known world.”’ Here at four and again 
at 8 he would ‘‘enter the cage with the lion, lioness and 
tiger, all three confined in one cage and living in a 
state of harmony together.” (N. Y. ‘‘Commercial,” 
Dec. 1, 1834.) 

During this season the Institute had a rival mena- 
gerie showing at 53 Bowery which advertised the largest 
lion ever exhibited in America and also our old friend 
the trained monkey ‘‘ Major Jack Downing.” (N. Y. 
“Post,’’ Nov. 8, 1834.) 

A versatile performer was Isaac Van Amburgh, for we 
find him playing the part of Constantius, a Greek, in a 
piece called ‘‘The Lion Lord,” at the American 
Theatre, Bowery, on April 3, 1837, the season at the 
Zoological Institute having just closed at that time. 
He was again on the stage with his animals in ‘‘ Blue 
Beard”’ at Wallack’s National Theatre in New York 
in June and the early part of July 1838. Here we see 
the beginning of the treck from the tan bark to the 
vaudeville stage by the circus performers between 
regular circus seasons. 

The management of the Zoological Institute fre- 
quently changed, for in 1837-8 we find it operated by 
Angevine and Company but when the following season 
opened it was under the firm name of Titus, Angevine 
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& Co. with its name changed to The Bowery Amphi- 
theatre. With this change of management its char- 
acter changed almost completely for Van Amburgh was 
no longer with the company, and it had riders and a 
clown with comic songs and pantomime. In November 
1839 it reopened under the firm name of June, Titus 
and Angevine, with the features of the previous season 
and with trained elephants added to the act. The 
menagerie, though still featured, was no longer the 
chief attraction, for the riders and tumblers now over- 
shadowed the animal show and the circus as we know 
it today had emerged. Even the staid ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Magazine” had a good word to say for the performance 
in its issues of November 1839 and February 1840: 
Bowery Amphitheatre. We have but a word for this excellent 
establishment. It is quiet, orderly, and admirably arranged; 
and the amusements are of the best description of circus enter- 
tainments. The noble menagerie, adjoining the amphitheatre, 
is another important and valuable attraction. . . . This 
establishment continues, as it deserves, to draw crowded 
houses. We do not remember ever to have seen a complete 
circus so well conducted. The entertainments are good, and the 
horses and their riders second to none in their class. Good order 
is uniformly preserved; and private boxes, handsomely fitted 
up for select parties, or private families, may always be com- 
manded. The “Amphitheatre” is, in short, a very attractive 
resort, and well repays the liberal patronage of the town. 


Now that the menagerie has joined the circus we 
must leave it and all of the small road shows, which 
lack of space will not permit us to mention, and retrace 
our steps in order to follow the early adventures of the 
acrobats. 


ACROBATS 


It is probable that strolling acrobats and clowns 
travelled through the colonies at a very early period, 
or at least through all of them except New England 
where their presence was without doubt discouraged 
by parson and beadle. A troup reached Philadelphia 
as early as 1724, however, and their advertisement in 
the ‘‘ American Weekly Mercury”’ of May 7th gives us 
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a good picture of them and their show. As we read the 
announcement we realize how little this type of per- 
formance has changed from Elizabethan times to the 
present and it is particularly interesting that the 
spectators were allowed to sit on the stage, just as in 
the days of Shakespeare. If we could have strolled out 
to see the performance at Society Hill in 1724 we would 
have found: Philadelphia’s first theatre, The Booth, 
outside the city limits, and this is what we would have 


seen: 


This is to give Notice to all Gentlemen, Ladies and others, 
That there is newly arrived to this place the famous Perform- 
ance of Roap-Dancing, which is performed to the Admiration 
of all the Beholders, 
1st, By a little Boy of seven Years old, who Dances and Capers 
upon the strait Roap, to the Wonder of all Spectators. 
2dly, By a Womam, [sic] who Dances a Corant and a Jigg upon 
the Roap, which she performs as well as any Dancing Master 
does it on the Ground. 

3dly, She Dances with Baskets upon her Feet, and Iron Fetters 
upon her Legs. 

4thly, She walks upon the Roap with a Wheel-Barrow before 
her. 

5thly, You will see various Performances upon the Slack Roap. 

6thly, You are entertained with the Comical Humour of your 

Old Friend Pickle Herring. 

The whole Concluded with a Woman turning round in a 
swift Motion with seven or eight Swords Points at her Eys, 
Mouth and Breast, for a Quarter of an Hour together, to the 
Admiration of all that behold the Performance. 

There will likewise be several other diverting Performances 
on the Stage, too large here to mention. 

The above Performances are to be seen at the New Booth on 
Society Hill, To begin on Thursday next, being the last day of 
April, and to continue Acting, the Term of Twenty Days and 
no longer. 

The Price upon the Stage is Three Shillings, in the Pit Two 
Shillings, and in the Gallery One Shilling and Six Pence. 

To begin exactly at Seven a Clock in the Evening. 


An even more wonderful performance greeted the 
curious of New York on August 20, 1753, according to 
the “‘Mercury” of that date, for on that evening, in a 
new house erected for that purpose in Mr. Adam Van 
Denberg’s garden, one might see ‘“‘the celebrated 
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Anthony Joseph Dugee, (Late an Apprentice to the 
Grand Turk Mahomet Caratha),”’ a slack wire artist 
of distinction, if we may believe his advertisement: 

I. He raises the wire to a swing, then rises on his feet, walking 
forwards and backwards in full swing; and turns himself, and 
swings to admiration on one foot. II. He will balance seven 
pipes on his nose. III. He balances a straw on the head of a 
drinking glass. IV. He plays with four balls at once, in a 
surprizing manner. V. In particular, he will balance a pyramid 
of glasses, full of wine, on his chin, walking the wire at the same 
time. VI. He stands on his head on the wire at full swing. Also, 
several new exercises on the stiff-rope, by Dr. Dugee, the 
Indian, and young Negro boy. In particular, Mr. Dugee will 
dance the rope with boots and spurs. . 


On September 3d he advertised to perform several 
new feats including that of wheeling ‘‘a whell-barrow 
[sic] with his Negro boy in it on the wire,”’ and “‘eating 
his supper standing on his head at the same time, on 
the nob of a chair.”’ By the 17th he had added his wife 
to the performance, under the name of The Female 
Sampson, which title she richly earned for: 


She lies with her body extended between two chairs, and 
bears an anvil of 300 lb. on her breast, and will suffer two men 
to strike on it with sledge-hammers. II. She will bear six men 
to stand on her breast, lying in the same position. III. She will 
lift the above anvil by the hair of her head. IV. She will suffer a 
stone of 700 lb. to lye on her breast, and throw it off six feet 
from her. V. She bear [sic] a bar of iron to be broken on her 


breast. 


New Yorkers evidently found their visit to a 
mountebank show in 1771 somewhat precarious as we 
learn from the ‘‘ Massachusetts Spy” of September 5 
of that year: 

We hear from New-York, that about 120 men, women and 
children, who had been to Long Island to see a mountebank 
exhibit, on their return, the boat they were in run on a rock 
and would soon have sunk, had not several other boats come 
speedily to their assistance. 


New York had to wait until 1773 for its second 
advertised juggler, but in the ‘‘ Mercury”’ of Novem- 
ber 8 of that year, we learn of the feats of balance and 
precision of one Benjamin Abram who performed at 
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the house of Mr. Robert Hull in the Broadway. To his 
various feats of balancing he added an exhibition of 
“dexterity of hand, in a manner altogether new, being 
never as yet exhibited in any part of America,’’— 
perhaps our first magician. 

The next slack wire artist to appear in New York 
was an Irishman named John Brenon, “‘from Dublin,” 
who appeared with a partner, one Johnston, according 
to the ‘‘Gazetteer’”’ of March 3, 1774, and alone in 
1787, when he had a run of nearly three months, 
according to the ‘‘ Advertiser’’ of July 18th and follow- 
ing issues. In 1788 and again in 1790 he appeared in 
Salem, with legerdemain added to his repertoire and a 
wife to assist him.' By way of advertising, he sent up a 
hot air balloon before the performance. 

An Italian company appeared at Concert Hall, 
Salem, from July 22 to 29, 1789, according to the 
“Salem Mercury”’ of the 21st and 28th, which an- 
nounced that ‘‘The celebrated Italian balance master 
Donegani”’ and his company ‘“‘will perform the most 
curious and surprising attitudes on the slack rope, and 
a great number of tumbling feats, [as well as] the most 
extraordinary balancing and walking on the wire.” 
The performance was to begin at eight and the tickets 
cost one shilling, six pence. His feats are further 
eulogized in a contemporary handbill still preserved at 
the Essex Institute. Rev. William Bentley’s diary for 
February 19, 1789 mentions a wire dancer and tumbler 
named Murray who was in Salem on that date; and on 
January 8, 1790 he says: ‘‘Last evening one Bennet 
pretending to be the first American wire dancer 
appeared and exhibited in this town.”’ 

We find Donegani and his troupe still performing 
their ‘‘ genteel entertainment of activity” at Corre’s 
Hotel in New York on January 8, 1791, according to 
the ‘‘ Advertiser.”’? They included in their repertoire 
tumbling, leaping, jumping, dancing, balancing and 
walking on the wire and rope, with a boy Hercules as a 


1J, B. Felt: “Annals of Salem,”’ 1849, Vol. 2, p.84. William Bentley: “Diary,” Jan. 5, 
1788; Nov. 22, 1790. 
*They were in Philadelphia Nov. 1791-1792. 
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feature. This troupe lost one of its stars when Peter 
Clores, according to the “‘ Advertiser” of May 18, 1792, 
opened a show of his own with a variety of wire work 
and tumbling. By the end of the summer he had 
gathered about him a considerable company of per- 
formers including a clown, Mr. Clumsey, and a pair of 
very limber young English tumblers, Masters Manly 
and Hearn. We find these ‘‘Two surprising youths, 
lately from Sadler’s Wells, London, one 11 years old 
and the other 10,’’ mentioned again in the ‘‘ American 
Apollo,’”’ August 9, 23 and 30, 1793, when they were 
putting on their own show at Mr. Bryant’s Hotel in 
Boston. 

Peter Cloris, who had in the meantime become 
“Don Pedro Cloris,” turned up at Newburyport in 
1791 where he performed his ‘‘Surprising feats of 
activity’’ at Union-Hall on August 17, according to a 
handbill in the New York Public Library. From this 
bill we learn that he ‘‘has performed in Paris, Lyons, 
and several other large cities in France.’’ As late as 
January 1, 1801, we find him still performing on the 
slack wire at Washington Hall in Salem, according to a 
handbill at Essex Institute, and with him ‘“ Mr. 
Maginnis with automoton figures and a wonderful 
ballard of babes in the wood.”’ 

The good people of Boston were slow to allow play- 
houses and entertainers among them, but on August 
10, 1792, the ‘‘ New Exhibition Room, Board Alley,” 
for so they styled their first theatre, was opened, and 
on the evening of the 16th they were privileged to see 
for the first time ‘“‘dancing on the tight rope, by 
Monsieurs Placide and Martine. Mons. Placide will 
dance a hornpipe on a tight rope, play the violin in 
various attitudes and jump over a cane, backwards and 
forwards.”’ There were also ‘‘feats of tumbling and on 
the slack rope,’’ and both Mons. and Madame Placide 
gave exhibitions of dancing. 

Though slow to allow a theatre to open, Boston was 
quick to appreciate it once it was available, and we 
find Placide’s company frequently advertised, along 
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with a great variety of other entertainment, all through 
the autumn of 1792. But plays as such were still under 
a cloud, so the clever manager of the ‘Exhibition 
Room”’ announced them as “‘ Moral lectures,’’ thereby 
fooling nobody but the pious who did not attend. So 
we find the ‘‘ American Apollo”’ of October 5 announc- 
ing the moral lecture of the ‘‘Tragical History of 
George Barnwell,”’ with Mr. Roberts performing feats 
on the slack rope as an added attraction. Again, on the 
12th, was presented a moral lecture, ‘‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’’ with ‘‘ Dancing on the tight rope by Monsieurs 
Placide & Martine” and ‘“‘ Various feats on the slack 
rope by Mr. Robert”’ between the acts. Four days later 
we find Shakespeare’s ‘‘Taming of the Shrew” mas- 
querading as ‘‘A favorite moral lecture called . 
Catharine & Petruchio”’ and again Monsieurs Placide 
and Martine held forth while the company changed 
their meagre scenery and costumes. 

By December 7th Madame Placide had ventured to 
make her second appearance on the rope and Monsieur 
Trunche had been added to the troupe. January 25th 
found the company still as popular as ever with new 
features to attract the populace, including ‘‘ Equilib- 
riums on the slack wire by Mr. Harrington”’ and a 
song: ‘‘Whether my love,’”’ by Madame Placide, this 
being her second attempt to sing in English. Placide’s 
troupe was in Salem during the week of December 21, 
1792, when Rev. William Bentley mentions them in his 
diary: 

“The third time this week M. Placide has exhibited 
on the rope and with all the variety of his minuets, 
songs, &c. There was disturbance last Wednesday 
within [the hall] from the licentious behaviour of some 
bucks of the town. From 100 to 200 persons attended 
on these occasions. His company consisted of seven 
persons, two females included.’”’ 

According to Dr. Bentley’s entry for December 25, 
the Placide troupe was still in town. It is amusing to 
read in his diary for July 31, 1792 of the baleful effect 
of travelling acrobats on the youth of New England. 
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“The effect from the rope flyers, who visited N. 
England, after whose feats the children of seven were 
sliding down the fences and wounding themselves in 
every quarter.”’ 

An unusually versatile gentleman was ‘‘the elder 
Rannie”’ who appeared in New York in December, 
1801, according to the ‘‘Commercial Advertiser.”’ To 
begin with, he gave a ‘‘much admired exhibition of 
ventriloquism, or, speaking as it were from the belly.” 
He would also mimic the whistling of birds and was 
something of a magician. He also exhibited ‘‘ Perpen- 
dicular, triangular and horizontal whirligig feats of 
balancing.”’ In April 1804, having just returned from 
the West Indies, he began a long run in New York and 
apparently performed very acceptably on the slack 
wire and did many other wonderful feats of balancing, 
if we may judge from the curious woodcuts in the 
‘‘Chronicle”’ and Post”’ of that period. 

One of the most famous acrobatic troupes in the 
early days was Mr. Vilalliave’s company which ap- 
peared in New York on June 30, 1814. Though adver- 
tised as the New York Circus, this organization was 
made up entirely of acrobats, both male and female, 
young and old, who exhibited rope dancing, tumbling, 
pyramiding, and other feats of dexterity. Some of 
them also sang songs and they presented the famous 
pantomime, ‘‘ Harlequin Doctor,’’ with Gorgues play- 
ing the clown. 

This company appeared at Worcester on August 14- 
17, 1818 as we learn from two interesting handbills in 
our library. They advertised ‘‘Tight rope, and grand 
posturing feats, by Messrs. Vilalliave, Menial, Begodes 
[the clown], the Young Roman, the Young Spaniolet, 
Mrs. Vilalliave, and the Little Chinese.’’ They were 
on their way to Albany and held their show at Hatha- 
way’s Hall and tickets could be had at Mr. Hathaway’s 
Bar at fifty cents each, the performance to begin at 
eight in the evening. Besides the performance on the 
tight rope there would be ground and lofty tumbling 
and Mr. Vilalliave would “‘dance on the rope a grotesque 
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dance, with a basket tied to his feet, and his hands 
and feet chained,’’ as was most graphically depicted in 
an accompanying woodcut. ‘‘There will likewise be 
exhibited, the dance of the double rope, by three 
persons,’’ also shown in the woodcut. It is interesting 
that this is the same feat which the Wallendas are still 
doing in Ringling’s circus, except that they have 
improved it by introducing a fourth performer who 
stands on the shoulders of the third, who, in turn, is 
balanced on a rod suspended between the other two 
performers, mounted on bicycles on a tight wire. 

Vilalliave and his company were popular for many 
years and we hear of them here and there throughout 
the east and south as we turn the pages of the old news- 
papers. We catch a glimpse of them in Savannah, 
Georgia, in January 1828, according to the Savannah 
“Republican” and at Saratoga, New York on July 7, 
1829, as we learn from the “‘ Sentinel. ”’ 

The first woman performer on the wire to astonish 
the natives of Boston was Mrs. Mestayer, who gave a 
performance there in 1815. (W. W. Clapp: ‘‘A record 
of the Boston stage,’’ 1853, p. 142-4.) 

By 1809 the acrobats had begun to join the circus, 
though many troupes were still exhibiting on their 
own. That summer, however, we find a rope dancer 
among the attractions of Pepin and Breschard’s circus 
in New York, and from this time onward the acrobats 
formed a regular attraction in all self-respecting 
circuses. 


FREAKS 


When we mention freaks we always think of Barnum, 
Tom Thumb, and the Siamese Twins, but that curious 
twist of human nature which demands that showmen 
produce the weird and wonderful, the outlandish and 
the grotesque, had brought to light the freak as an 
object of exhibition some generations before Barnum 
was born. There were doubtless many freaks being 
shown about the country from one tavern to another 
before the Revolution and a careful combing of old 
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diaries and newspapers would probably bring a number 
of them to light. 

As early as August 21, 1771 Boston had an oppor- 
tunity to see an unusually tiny dwarf. We find her 
described as follows in the ‘‘ Massachusetts Spy” of 
August 22 and 29, 1771: 


There is arrived in town this day, and to be seen at the house 
of the widow Bignall, the next door to the King’s Head Tavern, 
a little above Mr. Hancock’s wharf, a Maiden Dwarf, who is 
fifty-three years old, and of but twenty-two inches in stature. 
It was by the counsel of some Gentlemen, that she came to pay 
a visit to this place; and she is willing to exhibit herself as a 
shew to such Gentlemen and Ladies as are desirous to gratify 
their curiosity, for one shilling lawful money for each person. 


It is curious that one of the earliest dwarfs to win 
fame in America was, like Barnum’s famous protege, 
nicknamed Tom Thumb. A handbill announcing his 
appearance in Newburyport in 1797, a copy of which is 
preserved at the New York Public Library, tells us 
about him. 

To the curious and benevolent. A dwarf child. Mr. Bryant 
respectfully informs the ladies and gentlemen of Newburyport, 
that the dwarf child will be exhibited on this day, August 3, 
from 9 o’clock A. M. till 1, and from 2 to 5 P. M. at Union Hall. 
Positively for the last time. This child has lately been exhibited 
at Mr. Bowen’s Assembly-Hall Boston, where he was allowed 
to be the greatest natural curiosity even seen. He has there 
assumed the name of Tom Thumb, Jun. as he is the smallest 
boy of his age ever known. He is six years old, 26 inches high, 
and weighs only 12 pounds. He is very handsome, and well 
proportioned, and very active and manly. This surprising little 
genius was born in Bridgewater [Maine] where his parents now 
live; they being in low circumstances, wish to make a collection 
for the maintenance and education of their child. Admittance, 
1s, 6d; half price for children. 


About a week earlier Dr. William Bentley saw him at 
Salem, as we learn from his diary. ‘‘July 26, 1797. I 
had the great pleasure of seeing Calvin, a dwarf 
child . . . It is carried about by its relatives who 
are unacquainted with any arts, and who plead the 
poverty of its parents. They have taught it only the 
childish amusements . Faia 
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We see Tom Thumb Jun. a year later in New York at 
the stage house of William Treadwell, 5 Cortlandt 
Street, and learn from the ‘Daily Advertiser” of 
November 24, 1798 that his real name is Calvin 
Phillips and that, though he is a year older, he has not 
increased in size or stature. He continued to draw a 
crowd until the middle of December, and we do-not 
see him again until December 16, 1801, when he 
returned for a few days, still under the management of 
Mr. Bryant. 

Earlier in 1798 New York had an opportunity to see 
quite a different freak of nature. A seven-year-old girl 
with ‘‘ beautiful features” but ‘without any limbs. . . 
Although she is thus conditioned, she can help herself 
with the greatest ease and facility to food of all kinds, 
can take a glass and convey it to her mouth and help 
herself to drink, can work various kinds of needlework 
and any kind of plain sewing to the astonishment of all 
who see her.’’ She could be seen, according to the 
“ Advertiser,’’ at the Museum of Gardner Baker on 
April 2, 1798 and as much longer as her popularity 
lasted. This, in all probability, was Martha Ann 
Honeywell, who visited Salem in 1809 and was, of 
course, seen and described by the ever inquisitive 
Dr. Bentley. In his diary for Jan. 27, 1809 we find this 
entry: 

I visited Miss Hunnewell who is exhibited in this town as an 
example of uncommon attainments in her imperfect form. She 
has only the first joints of both arms and one foot with three 
toes and in my presence wrought at embroidery, entering the 
needle with her toes and receiving it by the mouth, and put- 
ting the thread into her needle by her mouth and toes. She 
cut papers into various fancy forms, using her scissors with 
her mouth and the short stump of her arm and she wrote a 
good letter with her toes. Some pious verse she composed 
were exhibited in needle work wrought by herself. She is 
about 17 years of age and is attended by her mother from 
New York. Her head is well formed, her look intelligent, 
and her understanding clear, and her conversation and accent 
very pleasing and inspiring respect. 

Miss Honeywell created quite a stir in New York 
and Philadelphia in the twenties and thirties. We find 
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her first at Peale’s Museum in New York on August 11, 
1828, where she began a long run which lasted into 
1830. The following October found her established as 
silhouettest in Philadelphia. An editorial in the 
‘Saturday Courier” of October 1, 1831 describes her 
accomplishments: 


Miss M. A. Honeywell, a young lady whose misfortune it is to 
have been born without arms, has recently arrived in this city, 
and, as we learn, intends exhibiting specimens of her ingenuity, 
at No.215Chesnut street, where she herself may likewise be seen, 
Miss Honeywell is remarkably skilful in the use of the scissors; 
holding which instrument in her mouth, she is able to cut paper 
into the most beautiful and striking shapes, including resem- 
blances of the human countenance. Her performances in all 
places she has hitherto visited have excited great admiration, 
and we have no doubt that she will receive from our citizens a 
liberal share of encouragement. 


We learn further from an advertisement in the same 


paper that: 
Miss Honeywell’s splendid gallery of cuttings and needle 
work, is now open. . . . She cuts the likenesses of dis- 


tinguished Americans and Europeans; together with a variety 
of others, such as watch papers, flowers, landscapes, and even 
the Lord’s Prayer, perfectly legible. . . . She writes, draws, 
and does all kinds of needlework, with the utmost facility and 
ease. She has travelled through Europe, where her work has 
been universally admired. . . . All her elegant works are for 
sale. She can be seen at her various occupations . . . Admit- 
tance, including a profile likeness, (cut in a few seconds, with- 
out hands, by Miss Honeywell) 25 cents; children half price. 


The ‘‘ Post”’ tells us of another young lady whom we 
find in April 1808 at the Museum of E. Savage in New 
York, where she remained for several weeks. Sally 
Rogers was her name and though she was “‘ deprived 
of the use of hands and feet,’’ still she could cut paper, 
write, paint and do other surprising feats ‘‘ with her 
mouth alone.’’ Our last early armless wonder of any 
celebrity was Master Sanders K. G. Nellis, of Johns- 
town, New York, who was born without arms. He was 
at Peale’s Museum on September 23, 1830 and could 
be seen there and elsewhere for many years thereafter. 
He was thirteen years of age and ‘‘a fine healthy boy.” 
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He could write, draw, cut paper, shoot with a bow and 
arrow, open and wind a watch, all with his toes. He 
could dance and sing ‘‘with cheerfulness and taste”’ 
and was ‘‘agreeable in manners and not in the least 
disagreeable in his appearance.”’ 

A still greater thrill was in store for the curious New 
Yorkers, however, for a sword swallower came to 
town. His name was Sena Sama and his sword was 
22 inches long, as anyone might learn by visiting the 
Social Garden Room in Brooklyn on December 27, 
1817. This ‘‘wonder of the world’”’ was an “East 
Indian from Madrass and late from London.”’ With 
his gastronomic activities he combined feats of 
dexterity and strength and was probably highly 
diverting to the good people of the City of Churches. 

The East Indian was completely outdone a few years 
later, however, by the hazardous abilities of one Charles 
who, at Tammany Hall on October 20, 1821, would 
swallow three swords, ‘‘each 24 inches long, all three at 
the same time, and permit any gentleman .. . to 
draw them from his stomach.’’ We hesitate to go any 
farther with this sword swallowing business for fear of 
an accident, but truth compels us to mention one more 
exponent of the art. Signor Sciarra ‘‘swallows a sword 
33 inches long, scabbard and all’’ and draws ‘‘the 
sword while the scabbard remains in his throat.’”’ He 
also performed on stilts and on the slack rope at 
Richmond Hill Theatre and Circus, January 24, 1835, 
but since he accompanied a regular circus, we must 
leave him and his successors. 

An albino came to New York town, perhaps for the 
first time, on May 19, 1818 and, according to the 
“Post,’’ “‘has taken rooms at the Washington Hotel, 
where he will be happy to receive . . . visits.” 
Another albino, Jeremiah Daly, from Ireland and 
twenty-nine years old, was at the Franklin Museum 
in New York, along with a collection of wax figures, in 
January 1824. Albinos certainly were not common in 
those days, but we find two of them of American birth 
at the Concert Hall on Broadway in April 1839, 
according to the ‘‘ Herald.”’ 
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A ‘‘Mammoth child from Ireland” was at the Globe 
Tavern, New York, through August and September 
1818 and a rival, Joseph Redley, ‘‘the American 
Lambert,”’ who was fifteen months old, weighed up- 
wards of seventy pounds and could be seen at the 
American Museum on and after September 28th of 
that year. He was still going strong in 1820 and, 
according to the ‘‘Columbian”’ of January 5th 
(adorned with a woodcut portrait), he was now two and 
a half years old and as “large as a common man.”’ He 
measured three feet, seven inches around the belly, was 
three feet, one inch high, weighed 125 pounds, and was 
born in Prospect, Maine on June 29, 1817. 

Fat children seem to have been popular before the 
advent of the fully grown ‘‘fat lady’’ and we find two 
of them at Peale’s Museum, New York, in the summer 
of 1829. They were Deborah and Susan Tripp, age 
three years and five years, ten months. They tipped 
the scales at 124 and 205 pounds, respectively. We 
hate to think what they must have looked like when 
they got their full growth. Deborah, at least, survived 
until 1831 and was advertised as ‘‘the giant infant, 
born at Poughkeepsie.’’ She was now five years old, 
four feet long and 200 pounds heavy. She was again 
at Peale’s in 1833, still apparently as huge and popular 
as ever. 

And now for a few more little people. The Clarke 
dwarfs were at the City Hotel in May and at Scudder’s 
Museum, New York, in June 1819. Caroline was 
twenty years old and only 36 inches tall, was “of per- 
fect symmetry and beauty, possessed of first-rate 
accomplishments, easy in conversation, agreeable and 
pleasant in her manners and a fine voice.’’ Her brother 
Edward was sixteen years old and had the same height 
and accomplishments. Dr. Bentley saw them at Boston 
on November 19, 1819. They were accompanied by 
their mother, ‘‘ Mrs. Clarke from Philadelphia.’”’ He 
tells us that they had “‘infantile minds and bodies.” 
The following season they appeared at Scudder’s as 
the Lilliputian Songsters. After a tour in the south, we 
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find them back at Scudder’s in September 1820, in 
which year Scudder died and we see the Songsters no 
more. 

There were other dwarfs, however, including the three 
sisters, Hannah, Rebecca and Abigail Hatch, born at 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, ranging in age from twenty- 
five to forty years and in height from 36 to 42 inches. 
They could be seen at 9 Murray Street, New York in 
November 1823. The following year the American 
dwarf, Joseph M. Svevens, was exhibited at Washing- 
ton Hall and later at the Park Theatre, New York. 
This ‘‘ wonder of the age”’ was billed as Tom Thumb 
and was twenty-one years old and only 37 inches high. 
Major Stevens, who was but 40 inches high and weighed 
only fifty pounds, though thirty-one years of age, was 
at Peale’s on October 20, 1834; and the Canadian 
dwarfs, Emily and Margaret Martin, both over 
twenty-two years of age, measured 30 and 32 inches in 
height, respectively, and were at the American Museum 
on August 11, 1835. 

From dwarfs we naturally come to giants, late 
comers on the stage as metropolitan attractions. The 
““Post”’ tells us, however, that Patrick Magee was at 
the Park Exchange in New York in October, 1825. He 
was ‘‘not more remarkable for his extraordinary 
height [which, strangely enough, is not given] than for 
the elegant symmetry of his form, his surprising ac- 
tivity and matchless strength.’’ The Canadian “‘giant,”’ 
Monsieur M. Malliot, was at Concert Hall in Boston 
on June 15, 1829, according to a handbill in our 
library. ‘‘ This man, (the largest in the world,) cannot 
fail of being considered a great curiosity. His height is 
six feet, four and a half inches. He measures seven feet 
around his body—Three feet ten inches around the 
thigh, and three feet four & a half inches round the 
calf of his leg.’’ ‘‘He intends soon to visit Europe.”’ 
We find him at Peale’s Museum in New York on 
May 2, 1831, but his name is now spelled Mailhiot. 
Though a worthy rival of the ponderous Lambert, he 
was a mere pigmy when compared with Chang-Yu- 
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Sing the eight-foot Chinese giant who toured America 
in 1881. 

‘‘Mons. Bihin, the great Belgian giant was at Con- 
cert Hall, Boston, in 1840, as we learn from a handbill 
in our library. He was born in Spa, Belgium, in 1807, 
appeared first in public in Paris, then in London in 
1839 and in the Bowery Theatre, New York in the 
same year, when he played the lead in ‘‘ The Giant of 
Palestine.’’ He was seven feet, eight inches tall and 
strong in proportion to his size. 

No side show would be complete without a living 
skeleton, but the earliest of these curious unfortunates 
to win fame travelled by himself and so finds a place in 
our record. His name was Calvin Edson and he was 
shown at Tammany Hall on May 5, 1829, according 
to the ‘‘ Post,’’ and toured the country as well, as we 
learn from an 1831 handbill in our own collection, 
which tells us that: 

This wonderful curiosity has returned from Europe, where 
he has been visited by . . . most of the medical men, 
nobility and gentry of London; and has also been introduced 
to the College of Surgeons and Physicians in Paris, and all 
pronounced him the most extraordinary man the world ever 
beheld. He has a wife and three children. Mr. Edson was born 
in Stafford, Connecticut, is 44 years of age, and weighs but 
58 Ibs. [Two years earlier he weighed 60 pounds and was five 
feet two inches high]. His former weight was 135 lbs. His 
former height was 5 feet 6 inches and he is now but 5 feet 3 
inches. He can ride on horseback, and lift 100 lbs. Eats, 
drinks and sleeps as well as any man. He attributes the cause 
of his wasting to his having slept on the damp ground the 
night after the battle of Plattsburgh, at which time he was 
serving in the American Army. . . . From that moment he 
began to waste away, until he became the extraordinary 
memento he is at present. There is nothing in his dress or 
apperance to alarm the most delicate. 


His full length portrait on the hand billbears out this 
statement. 

From 1829 to 1831 we catch occasional glimpses of 
the rival salamanders, Hudson and Millis. The former 
was the more popular and might be seen at the New 
York Museum. Thus simply do we introduce the still 
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popular race of fire eaters, so dear to the sideshowmen 
of the later circuses. 

The old time museum certainly was no place for a 
nervous or squeamish person, for we find that in 1824 
the American Museum had on exhibition the arm of 
the notorious pirate Tom Trouble. The Academy of 
Arts (of all places!) could also show you, on December 
27th of that year, the head of Ohibo, a New Zealand 
chief; and the American Museum, not to be outdone 
by any rival, announced on January 3rd that it had on 
view the heads of the celebrated New Zealand warriors 
Ohonta and Lahema, notable for their elegant tat- 
tooing and the skill with which they had been preserved! 

We first catch sight of the famous Siamese Twins, 
then known as the ‘‘Siamese Double Boys” at the 
Masonic Hall in New York on September 16, 1829, 
according to the ‘‘Post.’”’ They soon moved to the 
Park Theatre and were fairly launched on their inter- 
esting career, but this was long before they had met 
Mr. Barnum and his superior powers of advertising. 

The story of Joice Heth and the beginning of 
Barnum’s career in the show business is so well told in 
Mr. Harvey W. Root’s ‘‘ The unknown Barnum”’ that 
it does not need repeating in detail here. Back in 1835, 
Barnum then trying to make a precarious living as a 
storekeeper, heard of a remarkable Negro woman being 
exhibited in Philadelphia. His interest was immediate- 
ly aroused, he shortly bought all rights to her for a 
thousand dollars and exhibited her in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Albany, and in many minor towns 
until, before the year was out, she died and he had her 
decently buried in his home town, Bethel, Connecticut. 
From this time onward he was a showman and the 
greatest b 1vre the Ringlings. 

Joice Heth was supposed to be 161 years old, and 
was advertised as the identical nurse who had helped 
bring George Washington into the world. She was 
shown at Niblo’s Garden for two weeks in August 1835, 
where ten thousand people came to visit her, and 
appeared at Concert Hall, Boston shortly thereafter, 
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as we learn from the very rare handbill announcing her 
Boston engagement, still preserved in our library. Here 
is the way Barnum announced her: 

Joice Heth, nurse to Gen. George Washington, (The father 
of our country,) who has arrived at the astonishing age of 16] 
years! will be seen at Concert Hall, corner of Court and Hanover 
Streets, Boston, for a short time only, as she is to fill other 
engagements very soon. 

Joice Heth is unquestionably the most astonishing and 
interesting curiosity in the world! She was the slave of Augus- 
tine Washington, (the father of Gen. Washington,) and was the 
first person who put clothes on the unconscious infant who in 
after days led our heroic fathers on to glory, to victory and to 
freedom. . . . She retains her faculties in an unparalleled 
degree, converses freely, sings numerous hymns, relates many 
interesting anecdotes of Gen. Washington, the red coats, &c. 
and often laughs heartily at her own remarks, or those of the 
spectators. 


It appears, however, that those spectators and per- 
haps Barnum himself had been somewhat deceived as 
to the real age of the old negress, for, on her death, an 
autopsy showed that she was probably not half as old 
as advertised and consequently probably never even 
saw the Father of His Country. No wonder she often 
laughed heartily at the spectators! But she served her 
turn and started Barnum on his way. 

We cannot trace the history of the many wonderful 
freaks of later days, but must leave the more recent 
and still more remarkable dwarfs and giants, two- 
headed girls and dog-faced boys, the Aztec children, 
tattooed men and bearded ladies for a less hurried 
chronicler. 


INDIANS 


Ever since Columbus brought back to Queen Isabella 
some of the natives from the new world he had dis- 
covered, ever since John Rolfe returned to England 
with Pocahontas as his bride, ever since Queen Anne 
received at court the Iroquois chiefs whom they called 
‘“The Four Kings of Canada,”’ and ever since Romney 
painted Chief Joseph Brant for one of the British 
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nobility, there has been a keen and curious interest in 
the American Indian. 

Indians were no curiosities to the American colonists 
however, and no novelties to the Revolutionary fron- 
tiersmen, so we must needs wait another generation 
before we find them regularly on our show bills. 

A delegation of Cherokee chiefs and warriors were 
entertained at the John Street Theatre in New York on 
April 4, 1768, ‘‘by command of His Excellency the 
General”? with a presentation of ‘‘The Constant 
Couple.” In return for this courtesy, according to the 
“Journal” of April 7th, they gave on the stage of the 
theatre a war dance, the public being warned to 
preserve a proper decorum on that occasion, since the 
performers were ‘‘ of rank and consequence in their own 
country.”’ This may well have been the first public 
appearance of American Indians as entertainers in the 
American colonies. 

As early as March 7, 1795 the famous Ricketts circus 
in New York advertised that it had added to its attrac- 
tions: ‘‘The Indian Chiefs, lately arrived, [who] will 
with Mr. Ricketts, perform on horseback, drest in the 
character of warriors,”’ thereby anticipating the much 
later successes of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show. 

In the latter part of February 1796, the ‘‘ Minerva”’ 
tells us that ‘‘an Indian dance by four Indians now in 
the city”’ might be seen along with Salenka’s trick dog, 
at the Assembly Room, 5 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
A troupe of Osage chiefs performed their war dances at 
Vauxhall Gardens, New York, on August 13, 1804, 
and other visiting delegations of Indians performed in 
February 1806 and March 1808. Though there were 
doubtless others in the interim, we find seven American 
Indians performing their native dances in full costume 
at Washington Hall, New York, on November 25, 1817; 
and a ‘‘deputation”’ of Indians was added to the bill 
at the American Museum on and after December 13, 
1821. 

Castle Garden, once a fortress but now an aquicul- 
tural club for fishes, had been open as a place of amuse- 
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ment for about a year and Lafayette had just been 
given his famous welcome there when, on December 11, 
1824, a troupe of Western Indians, in full paint and 
war bonnet, went through their dances and sang their 
native songs on its ample stage. 

October 30 of the year 1827 found a company of 
Iroquois Indians performing at the National Hotel in 
New York and later at Peale’s Museum. Here is how 
the ‘‘ Post’’ describes their show: 


Grand War Dance. . . . The company of Iroquois Indians, 
who have just arrived in this city, respectfully informs the 
public that they will perform six different dances. . . . 

ist. The Lion boasting of his courage and address before an 
assemblage of Chiefs. 

2d. They will shew the manner in which they skulk and 
lay[sic] in ambush and the manner of scalping an enemy. 

3d. Ceremonies used on the return of the victorious warriors, 
and presenting spoils taken in war, to the head Chiefs of the 
Tribe; grand war dance, the war-whoop will be given as they 
rush on an enemy. 

4th. Grand dance after the overthrow of their enemies, and 
the manner of celebrating peace. 

5th. Ceremonies used on the celebrating of a marriage. 

6th. The Marriage Dance. 


The following April 5th the famous Seneca chief, 
Red Jacket, delivered an address through the medium 
of an interpreter at Masonic Hall while others of his 
tribe danced and sang. Indians were now all the rage 
and we can mention only a few of their recorded per- 
formances in the eighteen twenties. We find them 
among the performers at the Broadway Circus which 
opened in the summer of 1828. There were also some 
Sandusky Indians at Peale’s in January 1829 and Red 
Jacket and his troupe were there early in March of that 
year. After a short run in Boston they returned to 
Peale’s on March 27th and later went to the American 
Museum. Red Jacket appeared ‘‘in his full dress as 
the Chief of the Six Nations [which he was not!], 
wearing the silver medal that was presented to him by 
General Washington at the treaty of 1792, in Phila- 
delphia.’’ The medal, at least, was authentic and if you 
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happen to visit the Buffalo Historical Society you may 
have a look at it. But do not be surprised if your his- 
torian friends never heard of Red Jacket as a vaude- 
ville artist,—it isn’t very generally known. 

Shortly after this Red Jacket died and the other 
performing Indians joined the regular circuses. They 
were never prominently featured again, however, until 
the inauguration of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West, Pawnee 
Bill’s Congress of Indians and Cowboys, and the 
modern rodeo. 


EQUESTRIANS 


From the earliest times, in the middle and southern 
states at least, our ancestors have loved a good horse 
and have watched with enthusiasm his performance in 
ring or racetrack, along the country roads or over fields 
and hedges. As early as September 10, 1674 we find 
in the court records of York County, Virginia, this 
quaint entry: 

James Bullocke, a Taylor, haveing made a race for his mare 
to runn with a horse belonging to Mr. Mathew Slader for twoe 
thousand pounds of tobacco and caske, it being contrary to 
Law for a Labourer to make a race, being a sport only for 
Gentlemen, is fined for the same one hundred pounds of 
tobacco and caske. 

Whereas Mr. Mathew Slader & James Bullocke, by condi- 
tion under the hand and seale of the said Slader, that his horse 
should runn out of the way that Bullock’s mare might win, 
w’ch is an apparent cheate, is ord’ed to be putt in the stocks & 
there sitt the space of one houre. 


Somewhat later the Philadelphia ‘‘ American Weekly 
Mercury,’”’ March 2, 1721, records this news item, 
dated from New York on February 12th: 


This Day was a famous Horse-Race, run for the Sum of 
Sixty Pounds, between the Inhabitants of Queens County on 
the Island of Nassau [Long Island], and Samuel Byard of the 
me of New-York, Merchant, where the latter gained but 
ittle. 


So far as we have been able to discover, the first 


professional equestrian to exhibit in America was an 
Englishman named John Sharp. Though he had been 
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for some time in Boston, the cautious papers of that 
town, perhaps fearing the censure of their neighbors, 
apparently did not care to publish his advertisements, 
We must turn, therefore, for our only mention of him 
to the ‘‘ Essex Gazette’’ of November 19, 1771. 

Horsemanship. John Sharp, high-rider and performer in 
horsemanship, late from England, but last from Boston, where 
he has been performing for some time past, intends to ride, 
for the entertainment of the people in Salem, &c. in the street by 
the Upper Burying Ground, near the Almshouse, this day, if 
the weather will permit; if not, he will perform to-morrow. 
He rides two horses, standing upon the tops of the saddles, with 
one foot upon each, in full speed: Also three horses, standing 
with one foot on each of the outside ones, and in full speed: 
Likewise one horse, and dismounts and mounts many times 
when in full speed. To begin precisely at three o’clock, after- 
noon. 


New York’s first equestrian exhibition seems to 
have been held on December 16, 1771 “‘ near the Wind- 
mill, above the Slaughter House, in the Bowery,” 
according to advertisements in the ‘‘New York 
Gazette” and the ‘‘Mercury” of that date. A Mr. 
Foulks was the performer and his abilities were very 
similar to those of John Sharp, except that he played 
on the French horn while in full career, standing on the 
back of a running horse. He exhibited within an 
enclosure which was open to the sky and his poularity 
lasted until the middle of January. (See note 2, p. 185.) 

The second exponent of the art of horsemanship to 
be seen in New York was Jacob Bates whose announce- 
ment appeared in the ‘“‘ Mercury” of May 24 and in the 
‘‘Gazette”’ of May 31, 1773. He was at the Bull’s 
Head in the Bowery on May 28th and had one feature 
not known to his predecessors: ‘‘ A burlesque on horse- 
manship; or The Taylor riding to Brentford,” a sure- 
fire laugh provoker which was the stock in trade of 
many of the early circuses, both English and American. 

Exhibitions of this sort, together with plays and 
“other expensive diversions and entertainments”’ were 
forbidden by act of Congress in 1774, and so we must 
wait till after the Revolution for our first real circus. 
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“The Pennsylvania Packet” of August 15, 1785 an- 
nounced that Mr. Pool, the first American equestrian, 
would open at Philadelphia on the 20th, near the 
Centre House, ‘‘where he has erected a Menage, at 
a very considerable expense.’”’ He had acclimated 
“The Taylor Riding to Brentford” and called him ‘‘ The 
Taylor Humorously Riding to New York.” A clown 
was part of the show on the 27th, perhaps the second 
clown on record, the first having appeared in New 
York along with the trick horse German Hans as 
announced in the ‘‘Gazette”’ of June 4, 1739: ‘‘ There 
will also appear a comical Trooper.”’ 

Late in August, Poole was injured during one of his 
performances and temporarily had to abandon his 
exhibitions. We see him again, however, in Boston, 
where the records of the selectmen show that he was 
licensed on June 26, 1786. His first performance took 
place on July 8th and by the middle of the month he 
had also opened a riding academy. He was back in 
New York, at his Menage ‘‘on the Hill near the Jews’ 
Burial Ground,”’ together with his clown and trick 
horse, from September 21 to November 6, 1786, ac- 
cording to the “‘ Daily Advertiser.”’ 


Tue Crrcus 


Many of the early equestrians and acrobats to visit 
America were graduates of Astley’s famous London 
circus or they ‘‘performed in the same style as at 
Astley’s.’’ In fact, Astley was the father of the modern 
circus. He was also famous for his riding school, and 
there was even an American edition of his ‘‘The 
modern riding-master . . .”’ Philadelphia; Robert 
Aitken, 1776. Perhaps this rare little pamphlet helped 
the cavalry of our Revolutionary army to keep its 
collective seat in the saddle. The three known copies 
are in the New York Public Library, Dr. A. S. W. 
Rosenbach’s collection, and in ours. 

John Bill Ricketts came from England in 1792 and 
built a riding school at the corner of Twelfth and 
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Market Streets, Philadelphia, where he also conducted 
our first real circus—that is, a show with riders, leapers, 
tight rope dancers, and a clown, but without an animal 
show. That was not to come for another generation. 

George Washington, himself a great horseman, 
visited Ricketts’ circus on April 22, 1793 (Greenwood, 
1908, p. 78) and again on January 24, 1797 at his 
newer and larger ‘‘Pantheon,”’ corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut Streets. In his diary for the latter date, 
Washington briefly recorded his visit: ‘‘ Went to the 
Pantheon in the evening.”’ It is interesting that, two 
days later, Washington sold Ricketts a white horse 
named Jack for $150.00. In the ‘‘ New York Gazette” 
for April 29, 1797, we read that ‘‘ The celebrated horse 
Jack, who was in the American War with General 
Washington, and presented [sic!] to Mr. Ricketts, will 
make his first appearance in the circus this evening. 
This horse is now in his twenty-eighth year.’’ Probably 
Washington thought he was a pretty good horse trader 
when he sold such an old horse for so much money, 
but the clever showman realized the publicity value of 
his ‘‘gift horse’”’ and was content. 

Ricketts was the greatest rider of his day, and his 
success in Philadelphia led to his erecting another 
building for his circus, this time in New York. ‘‘ The 
Daily Advertiser’”’ for August 2, 1793 announced that 
his new circus at the North River would be ready for 
its first performance on the seventh. At this time his 
company consisted of himself and his son, Mr. Stro- 
vVack, and Mr. McDonald, the latter a clown. 

Ricketts soon outgrew this building and moved toa 
larger one on Broadway, where the ‘‘ Advertiser”’ an- 
nounced his opening on November 19, 1794. In March, 
1795 he had added mounted Indian chiefs in full 
costume to his performance. He ran through April to 
packed houses and reopened in September with a troupe 
of tumblers added to the bill. By May, 1796 he had 
several riders, a clown, a tight rope dancer, ground and 
lofty tumblers, with a dramatic entertainment thrown 
in. 1797 saw Rickett’s circus installed in the ‘‘ New 
Amphitheatre in Greenwich street,’’ the opening day 
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being March 16 (“‘Gazette,’’ March 9th). He now had 
as an added attraction the famous trained horse‘‘ Corn- 
planter,” besides singers, dancers, comedians, and 
pantomime artists, and a coffee house adjoining the 
circus. During August and September the house was 
dark, but he opened again in October, and on the 
twenty-first President Adams visited the circus, 
according to the bill in the Harvard Theatrical Collec- 
tion. At this time the circus and a dramatic company 
used the building on alternate nights. 

Ricketts’ circus ran through the 1798 season at the 
New York stand with performances in his Philadelphia 
Pantheon from 1795 to 1799. On May 14, 1795 he 
also had a circus in ‘‘ Ricketts’ New Amphitheatre,” 
Boston, according to contemporary newspapers and a 
handbill preserved in our library in photostat; and in 
August the ‘Connecticut Courant’ announced his 
showing at Hartford on August 16-20. 

The successful career of Ricketts’ circus was cut 
suddenly short when, on December 17, 1799 his 
Philadelphia circus was burned to the ground. Though 
the New York “Daily Advertiser” of Feburary 15, 
1800 announced that he was collecting a new company 
in Philadelphia and the Southward ‘“‘for the purpose of 
opening his circus in this city in the spring,”’ this was 
not accomplished and he never recovered financially 
from the ruin of this disastrous fire. After being burned 
out in Philadelphia, Ricketts sailed for England, but 
his ship was lost at sea. (Reminiscences of George 
Stone, veteran circus acrobat, in ‘‘Albany Morning 
Express,”’ 1860, in Joel Munsell scrapbook in our 
library.) 

The history of the American circus prior to 1835 has 
been so well covered by Mr. Isaac J. Greenwood and 
Mr. Leonidas Westervelt and the story of its later 
adventures by Mr. Earl Chapin May’ that it is hardly 
necessary to more than mention a few famous names 
from this point onward. 


1Isaac J. Greenwood: “The circus.” New York, 1909. 
Leonidas Westervelt: ‘“The circus in literature."” New York, 1931. 
Earl Chapin May: ‘‘The circus from Rome to Ringling.” New York, 1933. 
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Ricketts had plenty of competition in New York. 
Thomas Swann’s Circus was more a riding academy 
than a real circus, but there were two men and a 
woman rider, trick monkeys, fireworks and a band of 
music during its three months’ run in 1794. The great 
rival of Ricketts, however, was Philip Lailson’s or, as it 
was also called, Lailson and Jaymond’s Circus, and 
they were his rivals in misfortune as well as in per- 
formance. Lailson brought to America an excellent 
company of French riders and acrobats and, after 
visiting Boston, settled in Philadelphia where he built 
a splendid new amphitheatre at the corner of Fifth and 
Prune Street, which he opened on April 8, 1797. His 
performance was especially notable for the skill of its 
riders and the excellence of its pantomime. His success 
was immediate and the end of the year found him fol- 
lowing Ricketts to New York where, on December 8th 
he opened a new amphitheatre on Greenwich Street. 
(‘Daily Advertiser,’’ December 1, 1797.) Here he had 
the usual exhibition of horsemanship, a clever clown 
and a pantomime ballet. He featured Miss Venice 
whom he advertised as the first woman rider in the 
country, who would ‘‘ride standing on a single horse, 
with all the gracefulness of her sex.’’ 

Lailson’s Circus, in spite of its excellence, was a 
financial failure and was offered for sale in the ‘‘Com- 
mercial Advertiser’”’ of July 18, 1798 and again in the 
issue of February 19, 1799. It was temporarily revived 
with the same performers as the New Circus on Febru- 
ary 26th and ran till the middle of March, after which 
the company ‘“‘embarked for the West Indies and was 
never heard of afterwards.’’ (Reminiscenses of George 
Stone.) 

Though there were occasional exhibitions of the 
skill of individual equestrians, there appears to have 
been no new circus in New York or elsewhere in the 
country until the English equestrian, Thomas Franklin, 
and his company appeared at Vauxhall Garden in New 
York in September, 1802. This show was under the 
management of a Mr. Robertson who had distinguished 
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himself as an acrobat in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia during the two previous years. This 
company also included a Mr. Stewart who, with his 
wife, gave the first circus performance ever seen at 
Albany. (Reminiscences of George Stone.) Robertson 
appeared both as acrobat and clown and apparently 
was one of the first to take his company on an extensive 
tour. He exhibited in Salem in 1808 and eventually 
died of a broken neck in the South. 

Pepin and Breschard’s Circus, which had already 
won a name for itself in Europe, arrived at Boston late 
in 1807. It had just been on tour in Spain and came to 
America, according to Greenwood, at the invitation of 
the Spanish minister, Don Louis de Onis. Since such 
performances were not allowed within the city limits 
of Boston, the circus was compelled to set up in 
Charlestown, but though outside of the city, it had a 
very great popularity and remained for six months, 
after which it went to New York and thence to 
Philadelphia. 

Most of the company, including John Breschard, 
were native Frenchmen, but Victor ‘“‘Pepin was born 
in Albany, at the corner of North Market Street and 
the Colony. His parents were French [Acadians]. They 
left Albany for Paris when Pepin was two years of age. 
I received the above account of [i.e., from] him at New 
Orelans.’’ (Reminiscences of George Stone.) Green- 
wood says that Pepin was born in Philadelphia, but it 
is probable that Stone’s first hand account is correct. 
Pepin had been an officer in the French cavalry, as 
Astley had of the British, an excellent school for a 
professional equestrian. 

Pepin and Breschard’s Circus was the first to visit 
Boston. W. W. Clapp’s ‘‘ Record of the Boston Stage”’ 
states incorrectly that they opened in 1809. It is 
probably true that they did not have a covered amphi- 
theatre until that year, but their advertisement in the 
New York ‘‘Commercial Advertiser”’ of June 1, 1808 
states that for six months they had “‘received the most 
unbounded applause and approbation of the inhabi- 
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tants of Boston”? and that they had ‘‘within six 
months arrived from Spain.”’ 

Pepin and Breschard’s New York premier took place 
on June 2, 1808 and they were advertised as: “‘ First 
professors of the art of riding and agility on horseback.” 
At this early period their company included only half a 
dozen people, including Mrs. Breschard, and Pepin 
doubled as the clown. Their first location on Anthony 
Street was an open enclosure as we learn from a hand- 
bill preserved in the Harvard Dramatic Collection, 
announcing their performance of June 9th: ‘“‘Should 
the weather prove unfavorable, the performance will 
be postponed until the first fair afternoon.” 

Having succeeded in New York, Pepin and Bres- 
chard decided to try their luck in Philadelphia, where 
they opened in their own new building at the corner of 
Ninth and Walnut Streets, on February 2, 1809, with 
their usual success. (Watson’s ‘‘Annals of Phila- 
delphia. ’’) 

Their second season in New York opened July 1, 
1809, by which time they had added rope dancers, the 
trick horse ‘‘Conqueror,’’ pantomime and fireworks to 
their attractions. They were back in Charlestown, just 
outside of Boston, on September 26, 1809 (original bill 
in Harvard Dramatic Collection) and were featuring 
“for the first time the Battle and Death of General 
Malbrook,”’ a spectacular pantomime, ‘‘ performed on 
foot and horseback,”’ its cast including Mr. Pepin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Breschard, Mr. Cayetano, Mr. Codet, 
Mr. Menial, and Mr. Grain. They were here again on 
December 29, 1809 (original bill in Robert Gould 
Shaw collection). The circus was back in New York 
on June 21, 1810 and in June, 1811. 

This well patronized circus was split in two about 
1810, and a new company made up of its principal 
performers set up first on Haymarket Place in Boston 
and later at Broadway and White Street, New York, on 
June 13th, 1812 as Cayetano, Codet, Menial and 
Redon’s Circus. They had a real circus with no drama 
on the program, and they had a great attraction in the 
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one and only live elephant of the time. She reappears 
on the bill (original in N. Y. Historical Society) on 
June 25, 1812. 

On May 3, 1810 they showed at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, the first circus to visit that town, and 
June 1st found them at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
where they gave a benefit performance for the relief of 
the citizens of Newburyport where a devastating fire 
had just destroyed a considerable portion of the town. 
A lively account of their show at Newburyport is con- 
tained in Mrs. S. A. Emery’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of a 
nonagenarian.’’ There were but six riders in the 
company at that time, so they induced two skilful 
local horsemen to join them for their Newburyport 
performances. The regular performers included the 
acrobats Master Tatnal, Master Duffee, a limber 
negro lad, and ‘‘ the young Falcon,’’ Messrs. Codet and 
Cayetano, the equestrians, and Mr. Menial, the clown. 
They also featured the trained horse ‘‘Ocelet’”’ and the 
trick donkey Zebra.”’ 

In the meantime another segment of the old circus 
had begun operations in Anthony Street, New York, in 
May as Dwyer and Breschard’s Circus. Later in the 
season it had become Twaits and Breschard’s Circus, 
under which name it finished the season to the end of 
September. A reconciliation took place, however, and 
we find the original circus opening the season in July 
1813 under the firm name of Pepin, Breschard and 
Cayetano. But the War of 1812 proved too strong a 
diversion and they only ran through August. After the 
war we again hear of Pepin in June 1818 when a new 
building was opened for the old show under the name 
of Pepin’s Broadway Circus. They were once more 
successful and on May 17, 1819 we find them in an 
enlarged and better ventilated building with a strong 
man added to the troupe. 

The next successful circus was one managed by an 
Englishman named James West who had won fame in 
the Royal Circus, London, about 1805. His show was 
notable for its very fine trained horses and riders and, 
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after a run in Boston, he won immediate success in 
Philadelphia in the winter of 1816. The summer of 
1817 found him on tour in New England, and on July 3rd 
while showing at Charlestown, he was honored by a 
visit from President James Monroe who happened to 
be in Boston at the time. On July 24th West’s Circus 
appeared at Worcester, the first circus to visit this 
town. It was located on a lot between Front and 
‘ Mechanic Streets, near the South Meeting House, 
opposite Eaton’s Tavern, east of the present Salem 
Street. The ‘‘ Worcester Spy,’’ which had advertised 
its arrival in the issues of July 16 and 23, had this to 
say of the performance of the 30th: 


Mr. West’s company of equestrians are now performing in 
this town, and do not disappoint the high expectations they 
had excited. We suspect they did not often perform before a 
fuller house in Charlestown than that on Monday evening. 


Isaiah Thomas took a lively interest in the circus, as 
we learn from his diary. On April 28, 1817, being ona 
visit to Boston, he tells us that he: ‘‘Went to the 
Circus, Charlestown in the Even*. Walked over and 
back with my son.’’ Again on July 23rd he records that 
the ‘‘Circus opened [i. e., arrived at Worcester]—the 
Riders arrived.’”’ On the following day a small me- 
nagerie also came to town, probably trailing West and 
profiting by his success. Thomas says: ‘‘A Lyon, 
Tyger and other wild animals Exhibited in Worcester.” 
On the 28th he informs us that he: 

Went to the Cireus—Most of the Ladies & Gentlemen were 
present—as was my grand daughter Mary Rebecca—lIt was 
West’s Company—the performance was very good. 

The original handbill for this circus is in our library. 
It tells us that the show was in Worcester for a little 
over a week. Its performers included the equestrians 
Master Dyer, ‘‘a native of America,’’ Mr. Blackmore, 
Mrs. Williams, and Master Yeaman. Then there were 
Mr. Williams on the tight rope and his wife on the 
slack wire, and Mr. Parker, the clown, in ‘‘The 
Hunted Tailor.””’ Mr. Campbell also appeared as a 
clown in the tight rope act. Then there was a ‘“‘Grand 
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equestrian entree, with all those beautiful horses” and 
a trick pony, as well as still vaulting by a ‘“‘troop of 
flying phenomena.”’ Boxes were a dollar and the pit 
cost fifty cents, children half price, and the perform- 
ances were all in the evening. 

From Worcester, West’s company went to Hartford 
for a few nights and then on to New York where they 
opened on August 21st in a large open building just 
erected for their use, called the New Circus. They 
added a few performers and many new acts, in addition 
to carrying on a riding school on the side. Their popu- 
larity continued and their performance became more 
elaborate. By 1822 they were doing ballet pantomimes 
and putting on elaborate spectacles in addition to their 
equestrian and acrobatic show. On June 18th they 
revived the play ‘“‘Zembuca,”’ with ‘‘the elephant and 
the camel” in the cast and with a wonderful leap by 
Williams the clown, ‘‘over the living elephant and 
camel.’’ Later he performed a still more wonderful 
leap over a stage wagon and six horses. Horses were 
used in many stage presentations. In July they per- 
formed ‘‘The Forty Thieves’’ with forty real horses— 
one for each thief! And so, at last, we find the animals 
of the menagerie joining the circus and from this point 
on, the two types of entertainment which had run as 
separate shows for so many years, were finally brought 
together to form the circus as we know it today. 

In the summer of 1823 Price and Simpson bought 
out West’s Circus and, after a time, the latter retired 
to England, one of the few early circus men to become 
wealthy. According to George Stone’s reminiscences, 
West was still living in Yorkshire in 1860. 

Price and Simpson’s Broadway Circus had three or 
four years of popularity, adding elaborate spectacles 
and melodrama to their circus acts. Their equestrian 
star was the Englishmen, Mr. Hunter, the first bare- 
back rider to appear in the country, his predecessors 
having used a saddle or pad. He made his third appear- 
ance with them June 12, 1823 (original bill in Harvard 
Dramatic Collection), and was still with them in 1824 
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and 1825, though he went for a short time in the latter 
year with the short lived Lafayette Circus on Laurens 
Street where Lafayette visited them on July 12th. By 
the following year their show had closed and their 
building was taken over by a theatrical company and 
was known thereafter as the Lafayette Theatre. The 
original Lafayette Circus company was reorganized as 
the Mount Pitt Circus which opened in a new building 
on Grand Street on November 8, 1826. They were still 
showing in 1839 and probably later. 

Price and Simpson continued through 1825 with 
Hunter as the star and with considerable additional 
tumbling and wire work added to the program. 
The following year the show began to go down hill and 
probably closed in 1827 or 1828. George Stone’s 
reminiscences tell us of their final extinction: 

The animals all perished in a gale of five days duration on 


board the ship Orbit, from Baltimore to Charleston. The only 
horse saved out of their entire stud was the beautiful animal 


Fanny Moore. 


Hunter, the great bareback rider, had left Price and 
Simpson before their final disintegration and joined 
Parsons’ Pearl Street Circus at Albany.’ Henry D. 
Stone tells us in an article in the ‘‘ Albany Morning 
Express”’ in 1860 (Joel Munsell scrapbook in A. A. §.) 
that: 

He [Hunter] left the States in 1829 for England and became 
dissipated. He innoncently took Ben. Stickney’s coat one 
night from the dressing room of the Royal Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool. Ben, to frighten him, had him arrested, and was 
obliged to appear against Hunter. John Bull’s law being equal 
to ‘‘Jersey,’’ poor Hunter was transported to Van Dieman’s 
Land in 1839. It is said he had a wife and son residing in 
Philadelphia, very respectably connected. 


Early in the 1820’s the American circus was begin- 
ning to go on tour and it has been estimated that there 
were over thirty on the road at that time. The old 


1An excellent account of this circus, which lasted from about 1825 to 1830 and was 
one of the largest in the country in its day, appears in the reminiscences of George 
Stone, previously cited. 
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shows in their permanent buildings had been too costly 
and only those, like West’s, which went on the road 
made any money. Permanent amphitheatres were too 
expensive and canvas sided enclosures too unsatis- 
factory because of the constant threat of inclement 
weather. So it was but natural that Howes and 
Turner’s Circus should have, in 1826, embarked on a 
long and successful career under a full top canvas and 
with this innovation began the history of the modern 


circus. 
From the earliest times the circus has had to fight 


against prejudice. At one time it was quite generally 
thought that circuses, like gypsies, recruited their ranks 
by stealing children, and the clergy generally opposed 
them at every turn. An early attack, which incidentaly 
mentions one of the first circuses to venture into the 
pioneer west, appeared in the Chillicothe, Ohio ‘‘Week- 
ly Recorder” for August 2, 1815: 


The lovers of pleasure and amusement, for several days past, 
have had a favourable opportunity of gratifying their passions 
by attending to the extraordinary feats of the Circus. Several 
printed notifications in succession have been circulated general- 
ly through town, announcing “A grand display of horseman- 
ship, vaulting, agility, and admired scenes, ” and particularizing 
the various parts of the “Brilliant performance,” such as, 
Master Duffee performing the Lion’s Leap through a hoop, and 
over two swords—Mr. La Conta acting the part of a clown and 
of a buffoon & dancing a hornpipe standing on his head— 
Mr. Duffee riding on his head with his feet in the air, &c. &c.!!! 
The exhibitions of the Circus have also been invariably an- 
nounced by a trumpeter; in an uncouth, fantastical dress, 
passing through the streets on a small spotted horse with 
cropped ears and as whimsically dressed as his rider, summon- 
ing the citizens by reiterated blasts of his trumpet to attend 
and witness the wonderful performances of the evening! 

The principal object pursued by the conductors of the Circus 
is to enrich themselves at the expense of others. How far they 
have succeeded in their design in this place—what number of 
citizens have honoured them with their presence, and favoured 
them with their support, we have not been particularly in- 
formed. Believing that these men are prosecuting an unlawful 
calling—one that cannot be defended on Scriptural ground, or 
on principles of sound reason and good policy, we presume that 
the good sense of the citizens in general would lead them to 
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treat their exhibitions with that unqualified neglect and con- 
tempt which they so justly deserve. . 

The situation of our country demands the consideration of 
all good citizens. It is infested with dishonest, unprincipled 
men of various descriptions—swindlers, counterfeiters, stage- 
players, show men, etc. . 


One might suspect from the above extract that Rey. 
John Andrews, the editor of the ‘‘ Recorder,’’ was over- 
looked when the complimentary tickets for this particu- 
lar circus were distributed. 

Something of the same attitude still existed in 
Worcester as late as May 16, 1832 when the leading 
editorial in the ‘‘ Massachusetts Spy”’ read as follows: 

It was with no little surprise and regret that the good people 
of our quiet village learnt, a few days since, that the Selectmen 
had licensed a company of strolling actors, calling themselves 
Circus Riders, to exhibit their fooleries here. We presume that 
in giving their consent the Selectmen had no idea of encourag- 
ing vice and dissipation, or of acting in opposition to the known 
wishes of a majority of their constituents; but we have no 
doubt a very large majority of our citizens are very decidely 
opposed to exhibitions of the kind in question. ‘Who does not 
know that no one gets any good”’ by attending such exhibi- 
tions?—“‘that by going there he encourages idleness, cruelty 
and vice?”’ Some of our inhabitants residing in the vicinity of 
the Circus have been loud in their complaints of the noise and 
revelry for a few nights past. It is hoped that this is the last 
time we shall be troubled with such unwelcome visitors, and 
that our Selectmen will in future be careful not to lend their aid 
in encouraging them to come among us. 


It would be a temptation to tell of the ‘Flying 
Horse Establishment” erected by John Sears and 
opened in New York in 1825 as the forerunner of our 
modern merry-go-round and to “‘ point with pride”’ to 
that most useful and entertaining Worcester invention, 
the steam calliope, which was perfected by Joshua C. 
Stoddard in 1855 and first used on the Boston & 
Maine Railroad on an excursion from Worcester to 
Fitchburg to attend a Fremont political meeting in 
1856. But space will not permit any further investiga- 
tions into the history of the circus and its various 
adjuncts. Perhaps these scattering notes of a few of 
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the many shows and their performers will be useful to 
the future historian of the circus who will, in a number 
of bulky volumes, be able to tell the whole story of this 
most picturesque, interesting, and truly American form 


of entertainment. 


Note 1, page 128. 

What is perhaps a newly discovered elephant has just been reported by 
Miss C. Eleanor Hall. Unless this should merely prove to be our first 
elephant touring the frontier towns of Canada and northern New York, 
it is possible that he (or she) will displace the record of Old Bet as the 
second elephant to come to America. At any rate, D. C. Hurd’s “History 
of Clinton and Franklin Counties, New York,” 1880, p. 47, prints a curi- 
ous entry from the old custom house record book of cargo manifests kept 
at Cumberland Head (now Plattsburgh), the port of entry for the Lake 
Champlain district of northern New York. Under date of August 19, 
1805, the cargo of a Federal packet from St. John’s, Walter Beckwith, 
master, consisted of one horse valued at $33., an elephant valued at $110., 
one bale of dry-goods and 3456 pounds of salt; the total duty on the entry 
being $44.15. Unfortunately this early elephant was swallowed up in the 
oblivion of the Lake Champlain wilderness and we may never know 
whether it was a new arrival or merely our old friend the Crowninshield 
elephant on tour. 


Note 2, page 172. 

After this article was in type an advertisement was discovered in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, September 26, 1771, showing that Mr. Foulks 
(or Faulks) appeared in Philadelphia some time before his first appear- 
ance in New York. It may even be that he preceded John Sharp who 
has generally been considered the first equestrian in America. Sharp 
appeared in Salem on November 19, 1771 after having spent some time 
in Boston, while Faulks was showing in Philadelphia at least as early as 
September 26th. Faulks’ advertisement is as follows: 

Mr. Faulks Intends performing his Feats in Horsemanship, for the 
Benefit of the Prisoners confined in the Goal of this City, To-morrow, at 
3 o’Clock in the Afternoon, onthe Commons. He also proposes perform- 
ing at the following Places, viz. at Newtown, Bucks County, on Tuesday, 
the Ist of October; at Trenton, on Thursday, the 3d; at Princetown, the 
5th; at Bordentown, on Monday, the 7th; and at Burlington, on Wednes- 
day, the 9th; to begin at 3 o’Clock each Day. 

First. He mounts a single Horse, standing upon the Saddle, and 
rides him, playing on the French Horn. 

Second. He mounts two Horses, with one Foot in each Horse’s Stirrup, 
wey them into full Speed, and mounts out of them to the Tops of the 

addle at the same Pace. 

Third. He mounts two Horses upon the Saddles, and will, in full 
Speed, throw himself upon his Back, managing them in the same Manner 
as though he had the Advantage of the common Seat, and rises again, all 
on the same Speed. 

Fourth. He mounts three Horses upon the Saddles, and rides them 
in full Speed, vaulting from one to the other. 

Fifth. He concludes his Performance by riding a single Horse in full 
Speed, dismounting and mounting many Times, and will on that Stretch 
dismount fairly, with both Feet on the Ground, vault clear over the 
Horse, back again, and mount on the near Side. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 18, 1933, 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


K Annual Meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society was held at the Library of the Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, October 18, 1933, at 10.45 
o’clock, a. m. The meeting was called to order by the 
Vice-president, Arthur Prentice Rugg. 


The following members of the Society were present: 


Reuben Colton, Edward Herbert Thompson, John 
McKinstry Merriam, George Henry Haynes, Clarence 
Winthrop Bowen, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Julius 
Herbert Tuttle, Samuel Bayard Woodward, George 
Hubbard Blakeslee, Arthur Prentice Rugg, Marshall 
Howard Saville, Wilfred Harold Munro, Shepherd 
Knapp, Charles Henry Taylor, Herbert Edwin Lom- 
bard, Howard Millar Chapin, Thomas Hovey Gage, 
Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Solon Justus Buck, Isaac 
Rand Thomas, John Woodbury, Robert Kendall Shaw, 
Chandler Bullock, Francis Russell Hart, Gardner 
Weld Allen, Lawrence Counselman Wroth, Wallace 
Walter Atwood, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Frank Brewer 
Bemis, George Sumner Barton, Charles Alpheus 
Place, Aldus Chapin Higgins, Paul Beagary Morgan, 
Russell Sturgis Paine, Ralph Earle, James Melville 
Hunnewell, Charles Seabury Hale, George Crompton, 
Maxwell Savage, William Davis Miller, Stephen 
Willard Phillips, Reginald Washburn, Frederick Hunt- 
ington Gillett, Joseph Henry Sinclair, Robert Stewart 
Mitchell, Robert William Glenroie Vail, Glenn Tilley 
Morse, Charles Taylor Tatman, Edward Larocque 
Tinker, Thomas Winthrop Streeter. 
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The call for the meeting was read by the Secretary, 
By the unanimous vote of those present, the reading of 
the records of the last meeting was omitted. 

Mr. Brigham then presented for the Council its 
report, Mr. Bullock presented the Treasurer’s report, 
and Mr. Vail the report of the Librarian. It was voted 
to accept the foregoing reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 

The election of the President being in order, Mr. 
Gage, for the Council, announced that Mr. Chief 
Justice Rugg had consented to serve the Society in that 
capacity. A committee consisting of Messrs. Phillips, 
Tatman and Place, were appointed to distribute and 
count ballots, who reported that all the ballots were 
for Arthur Prentice Rugg and he was declared elected. 

The President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Merriam, Earle and Tinker to nominate the 
other officers of the Society, who reported as follows: 


Vice-presidents 


Clarence Winthrop Bowen, LL.D., of New York, N. Y. 
Charles Henry Taylor, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


Councillors 


George Parker Winship, Litt.D., of Dover, Mass. 
William Vail Kellen, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 

Paul Beagary Morgan, B.S., of Worcester, Mass. 
William Evarts Benjamin, of New York, N. Y. 
George Sumner Barton, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Aldus Chapin Higgins, Eng.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Matt Bushnell Jones, LL.B., of Boston, Mass. 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Francis Russell Hart, of Boston, Mass. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 


George Hubbard Blakeslee, L.H.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Recording Secretary 


Thomas Hovey Gage, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 


Clarence Saunders Brigham, A.M.,of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 
Robert Kendall Shaw, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


Auditors 


Daniel Waldo Lincoln, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Reginald Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 


A vote was thereupon taken and the foregoing 
nominees were declared elected. 

The Secretary was sworn to the faithful discharge of 
his duties by Charles T. Tatman, Justice of the Peace. 

Mr. Brigham then presented the recommendations 
of the Council to fill vacancies in the membership of 
the Society as follows: 


Resident Members 


William Irving Clark, Worcester, Mass. 

Winthrop Hillyer Duncan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Norman Morrison Isham, Providence, R. I. 
Eben Francis Thompson, Worcester, Mass. 


The Chair appointed Messrs. Sinclair, Barton and 
Streeter to distribute and count ballots, who reported 
that all the votes were for the persons recommended 
by the Council, and they were declared elected. 
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The following papers were then presented: “‘The 
Journal of a Belated Puritan, 1835-1853,” by Solon 
J. Buck, of Pittsburgh, Penn.; ‘‘ William Gaston, an 
Old-Fashioned Federalist,” by R. D. W. Connor, of 
Chapel Hill, N. C., read by title; and ‘‘Champlain and 
his Landings at Cape Ann,”’ by Marshall H. Saville, of 
New York, N. Y. It was voted to refer the papers to 
the Committee on Publications. 

Mr. Brigham called the attention of the members of 
the Society to the exhibition of important recent 
accessions in the cases, especially to the Bay Psalm 
Book, which had been repaired through the generosity 
of Frank C. Deering. 

The meeting then adjourned and the members were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Aldus C. Higgins. 


Tuomas Hovey GAGE, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


HE work of the Society, as evidenced by the serv- 

ice given by its Library, has progressed steadily 
during the past year. The details of this growth will 
be given in the Report of the Librarian, leaving to 
this Report discussion of matters of general concern 
to the Society. As buildings approach a quarter of a 
century of use, certain repairs are inevitable. In the 
last annual Report, mention was made of the installa- 
tion of two oil burners, for the purpose of burning oil 
rather than coal, with the consequent saving thereby 
effected. Now that a year has passed, a fair estimate 
can be made of comparative cost. Judging from the 
amount consumed in previous years, coal would have 
cost us $1500, to which should be added $125 for 
removal of ashes, or a total cost of $1625. During the 
past season 19,000 gallons of oil have been burned at a 
cost of $1140, which makes a saving of $460 for the 
year. Since the burners cost $1548, plus the charge of 
$150 for a draft regulator, it will be seen that the total 
cost will be made up in about three and a half years. 
Additional points in favor of oil over coal are the 
opportunity to use the services of a coal fireman in some 
other work of the library, and the changing over of the 
large coal-cellar to book storage purposes. 

One of the two Mercer boilers installed when the 
building was constructed in 1910, gave out during the 
early fall, and had to be replaced. Since repair was 
highly expensive and would soon have to be repeated, 
for the life of a boiler is not much over twenty years, 
it was deemed best to install a new oil-burning boiler, 
the H. B. Smith Mills, no. 44, eight section boiler, 
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with a guaranteed rating of 6,925 square feet of hot 
water radiation, at a total cost of $1044. The second 
Mercer boiler which, as it happens, has been given 
less use, ought to last a few years longer. 

A matter which has frequently been brought to the 
attention of the Society has recently been acted upon 
by the Council. For many years it has been the prece- 
dent that only papers or monographs contributed by 
members could be published in the Proceedings of the 
Society. There has been no rule or by-law regarding 
the matter, but such invariably has been the custom. 
Yet many monographs of suitable length come to our 
notice, which we should like to publish and which 
would give added prestige to the Proceedings. Espe- 
cially is this true in the subject of bibliography. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, for many years a member of the 
Council, always thought that bibliography should be 
featured in the Proceedings, chiefly since it would 
emphasize the Library’s pre-eminence in the field of 
Americana, and since it would provide us with the 
reference aids to expand our own collections because 
of the knowledge of what existed in other collections. 

The subject has been forcibly brought to our notice 
during the past year, when several bibliographies, 
largely compiled in this Library and which we should 
greatly like to see in print, have gone begging for want 
of a publisher. Such monographic material could not 
be published commercially, nor is there at present any 
organization which has sufficient funds, even if it had 
the inclination, to act as publisher. Moreover, the 
printing of scholarly and trustworthy bibliographies 
would add greatly to the value of our Proceedings. It 
has been repeatedly shown in the past that bibli- 
ographies, when they have been published in the 
Proceedings, have been far more sought after by 
libraries and collectors, than any other of our contribu- 
tions. The reprints of Thwaites’ ‘‘Ohio Valley Press,” 
the various checklists of Almanacs, Mr. Vail’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Mrs. Rowson and Mr. Tinker’s Bibliography 
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of Louisiana Periodicals have virtually become ex- 
hausted, even though we issued two or three times 
as many reprints as we did for essays, biographies or 
articles of a general historical nature. Therefore, the 
Council at its September meeting voted to permit 
publication in the Proceedings of papers and contribu- 
tions prepared by persons not members of the Society, 
provided the same were recommended and approved 
by the Committee on Publications and were confirmed 
by vote of the Council. 

Two deaths have occurred in the Society’s member- 
ship since the April meeting. 

William Glover Stanard of Richmond, elected in 
1924, died May 6, 1933. Librarian of the Virginia 
Historical Society and editor of the Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography since 1898, he was eminent 
as an authority on historical, antiquarian and gene- 
alogical researches in his native State. 

Francis Henshaw Dewey of Worcester, elected in 
1891, died April 20, 1933. A member of the Council 
since 1912, he was one of the Society’s oldest friends 
and one of our most active supporters. At a special 
meeting held April 27, 1933, the Council adopted the 
following minute, prepared by Mr. Bullock: 

After an active life of seventy-seven years, Francis H. Dewey 
is dead. The important place that he filled in this community 
was evidenced by the wide variety of his connections. We are 
proud of his association with this Society for so many years. 

He was elected to the Council of this Society in 1912, the 
centennial year. For twenty-five years, until his death, he 
served as a member of the Finance Committee. He was 
punctilious in his attendance at Council and Finance meetings, 
always keenly interested in our proceedings and progress, 
always helpful. 

He had those qualities which made him a highly valued and 
much sought trustee. He had sagacity and that great common 
sense which is too often uncommon. He was meticulous in 
smaller as well as in the larger affairs, and he always desired to 
know and understand all the facts in any matter in which he 
was interested or which were presented to him. Details were 
never neglected or overlooked by him. The result was that his 
judgment and conclusions were always based upon a complete 
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knowledge of all the premises involved in any given situation, 
Thus he was a sage counselor and advisor. 

His advice was often sought by younger men on many 
matters. It was unstintingly given when asked for. His sound 
and keen perceptions have aided many. 

His sense of loyalty was one of his strong characteristics, 
He always stood by, if help was needed. He never veered from a 
steadfast loyalty to his family, to his many friends, or to the 
institutions with which he was connected. He always strove in 
an unobtrusive but persistent way to advance their welfare. 

Frank Dewey knew mankind and human nature. He knew 
well our world as it is, and he loved it; while it gave him much, 
he gave back to it more than he was given. For some decades 
his sane, wholesome influence was felt in many channels in 
this city and county and state. 

“The product of a life,’’ says one of the philosophers, ‘‘is the 
quality of its accomplishment multiplied by its quantity.” 
Francis H. Dewey’s record stands high on both counts. This 
Society will always honor him and his memory. 


The Society has administered during the year the 
second grant of $3000 made by the American Council 
of Learned Societies in behalf of Mr. Charles Evans of 
Chicago for aid in publishing the twelfth volume of his 
‘American Bibliography.’”’ This volume, next to his 
last, covers American printing for the year 1798 and 
part of 1799 and will be published in the early winter. 
Because of the strength of our collections of American 
printing, we have regarded this invaluable work almost 
as a catalogue of the Library. Sabin’s Dictionary is 
another undertaking of constant and daily concern to 
us, since the work is being largely compiled in this 
Library, with Mr. Vail as its chief editor. It is ex- 
pected that this publication which has so far been 
compiled through the letter T, will be finished before 
the close of another year. 

The financial situation is destined to be most per- 
plexing for the Society during the coming year and 
only by the strictest economy can we continue to 
function. Our income will be $6400 less than last year, 
this due to shrinkage of dividends and the probability 
of less money in the form of gifts. Since we have 
already reduced salaries, there is nothing now to do 
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but to cancel all book purchases, except to use certain 
small funds specifically devoted to books. This is 
particularly unfortunate as never within recent times 
have books of the kind we need to fill in our collections 
been purchaseable for so little money. Even with 
strictest economy, there will be a probable deficit of 
$1150. 

Yet there should be no lessening in our efforts to 
serve historical writers and researchers. Two letters 
received by us within the last few weeks illustrate the 
direct result of such efforts. One from a writer on 
church history who came here to examine newspaper 
files and who had visited on his tour all of the larger 
libraries of the East, said: ‘‘I must state that for com- 
pleteness of files, and for real helpfulness in my quest, 
none have equalled the American Antiquarian Society 
in real productiveness.’’ Another from a well-known 
New York collector, who was trying to decide where 
certain of his treasures should be placed, stated: ‘‘I 
honestly feel that the American Antiquarian Society 
is a much alive and awake institution and perhaps the 
most admirably adapted to the use of scholars and 
investigators of any institution I am acquainted with. 
It has a tone, atmosphere and management scarcely 
to be equalled.” 

These letters are quoted, not to draw comparisons or 
to indulge in self-praise, but to show that our service is 
real and appreciated. The present Director came to 
this Society twenty-five years ago. Through the aid of 
loyal friends and able officers, especially that of the 
late Waldo Lincoln, the Society has prospered to a 
notable degree. It has truly become a national Society. 
But there should be no decline in our activities, for 
such a recession would affect not only Worcester and 
New England, but would concern the scholarship of 
the entire country. 

CLARENCE BRIGHAM, 
For the Council 
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OBITUARIES 


FRANCIS HENSHAW DEWEY 


Francis Henshaw Dewey died after a brief illness at 
his home in Worcester, April 20, 1933. He was born in 
Worcester, March 23, 1856, the son of Judge Francis 
Henshaw and Sarah Barker (Tufts) Dewey. He 
descended from a long line of those high in the judicial 
concerns of Massachusetts. His father was a justice of 
the Superior Court from 1869 until his resignation in 
1881, and might have continued on the Supreme bench 
had not important business interests intervened. His 
grandfather, Charles Augustus Dewey, was justice of 
the Supreme Court from 1837 until his death in 1866. 
His great-grandfather, Daniel Dewey, was also justice 
on the Supreme bench from 1814 until his death the 
following year. 

Mr. Dewey’s early education was received at schools 
in Worcester, followed by St. Mark’s School at South- 
boro. He then entered Williams College and was 
graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1876, ranking 
among the first six in his class in scholarship. In 1879 
he received from Williams the degree of A.M. After 
reading law for a time in the office of Staples and 
Goulding in Worcester, he entered Harvard Law 
School, where he was graduated with the degree of 
LL.B. in 1878, being admitted to the bar the following 
year. Since that time he practised law in Worcester, 
but devoting practically his entire attention to corpora- 
tion banking and railroad interests, in all of which 
fields he was a leader in Worcester. ‘The unusual 
combination of legal training, a keen mind and business 
sagacity made him successful in each field. He married, 
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December 12, 1878, Lizzie Davis Bliss of Worcester 
and was survived by his widow and two children, Mrs. 
Rockwood H. Bullock and Francis Henshaw Dewey. 

Mr. Dewey’s business connections were diversified 
and important. Perhaps his greatest concern was the 
Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Company of 
which he became president in 1898 and which he led 
into a commanding position in central Massachusetts, 
covering two hundred miles of tracks, linking thirty 
cities and towns, and at the height of its power carrying 
sixty million passengers annually. Also interested in 
steam roads, he was president of the Norwich and 
Worcester Railroad and of the New London Northern 
Railroad Company, and a director of the Fitchburg 
Railroad Company. He was president of the Denholm 
& McKay Realty Company and the Proprietors of the 
Bay State House, vice-president of the Morris Plan 
Company and of the Worcester Gas Light Company, 
and director of the Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company, and the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. An important figure in 
banking, he was trustee of the Worcester Mechanics 
Savings Bank and president since 1888 of the Me- 
chanics National Bank, through his leadership one of 
the most successful and conservative banks in Central 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dewey’s associations with civic and educational 
institutions in Worcester were notable. He was trustee, 
vice-president and treasurer of Clark University and 
Clark College, giving a large amount of his time to these 
duties and occupying a position there which could not 
be filled easily. A friend and executor of the late 
Stephen Salisbury, he participated in the establishment 
of the Worcester Art Museum in 1896 and served as its 
first vice-president. In 1919 he succeeded to the 
presidency of the Museum and for fourteen years, until 
his death, his annual reports were models of clarity 
and common sense. Few presiding officers could 
expedite business so easily and so tactfully as 
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Mr. Dewey. Under his presidency the Art Museum 
greatly increased in prestige and in the value of its 
collections. He was a trustee of the Memorial Hospital, 
president of the Home for Aged Men, and an active 
force in the affairs of the First Unitarian Church. He 
was a trustee of Williams College, in this respect fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his father and grandfather. 

Mr. Dewey was elected to the American Antiquarian 
Society in 1891 and at the time of his death was sixth 
in seniority of membership in the Society. Except for 
Reuben Colton no Worcester member has been so long 
in our roll. When the management of the Society was 
entrusted to the presidency of Waldo Lincoln in 1906, 
Mr. Dewey became a member of the finance committee 
and so served until his death. In 1912 he was elected 
to the Council and for the next twenty-one years 
worked continually and constructively for the good of 
the Society. In 1911 he contributed $2500 to the 
Centennial Fund, in 1923 $2500 to the Building Fund, 
and in 1928 he increased the Dewey Fund, left to the 
Society by his father, by a gift of $5625. His advice 
and counsel in the raising of funds actively aided Mr. 
Lincoln in his necessary task. The spacious Dewey 
home on Elm Street has often been the scene of dinners 
to the Council of the Society and of luncheons to the 
members. 

He was a kind and helpful friend to the Society, 
always interested in its welfare and never too busy to 
give its problems his serious consideration. This was 
one of the reasons for his success in life—that no detail 
was too small to be overlooked by him or to aid him in 
forming his judgment. His sense of loyalty was un- 
swerving, his optimism and cheerfulness an unfailing 
source of inspiration. Those of us who have known 
him intimately on the Council for so many years will 


always value his friendship and honor his memory. 
C. S. B. 
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WILLIAM GLOVER STANARD 

William Glover Stanard, librarian of the Virginia 
Historical Society, died at his home in Richmond, 
May 6, 1933. He was born October 2, 1858, son of 
Captain Robert Conway and Martha Virginia (Cowan) 
Stanard. His father was in the Confederate army, 
dying in the service in 1861. His great uncle, Judge 
Robert Stanard, was a friend of Edgar Allan Poe, and 
it was to Judge Stanard’s wife that Poe addressed his 
beautiful poem ‘‘To Helen.” Dr. Stanard was a 
student at the College of William and Mary and at 
Richmond College from 1876 to 1880. In his young 
manhood he took up newspaper work, acting as a 
reporter on the Richmond Whig, and writing consider- 
ably on historical and genealogical subjects, for which 
he had developed a decided taste. In 1898 he was 
elected corresponding secretary and librarian of the 
Virginia Historical Society, succeeding the historian, 
Dr. Philip A. Bruce. Here he served for the remainder 
of his life, achieving much reputation in the publishing 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
of which thirty-five volumes were issued under his 
editorship. He acted as librarian throughout this 
period, and although handicapped by lack of funds and 
of space, zealously guarded the collections placed 
under his care. He was the author of the “Colonial 
Virginia Register,’ 1902, and “Some Emigrants to 
Virginia,’ 1911, and contributed many historical and 
genealogical articles to newspapers and magazines. 
In 1915 he received the degree of LL.D. from the 
College of William and Mary. 

Dr. Stanard married, April 17, 1900, Mary Mann 
Page Newton, daughter of Rt. Rev. John B. Newton of 
Richmond. His wife shared his historical taste, and 
published many volumes of importance relating to 
Virginia history. Her death in 1929 was a great loss to 
her husband. Dr.Stanard was elected a member of the 
American Antiquarian Society in 1924. The writer of 
this sketch knew him for the past thirty years and 
always found a warm welcome and gracious aid 
whenever visiting Richmond. C. S. B. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1933, to which 
is appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Net Assets, OcToBeEr 1, 1933 


Cash 
On Deposit $11,243.39 
On Deposit in Suspended Bank 10,280 . 84 
Public Funds 51,385.90 
Railroad Bonds 118,141.02 
Public Utility Bonds 208,000.75 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 23,437.50 
Bank Stocks 41,415.93 
Railroad Stocks 52,622.28 
Public Utility Stocks 138,517 .99 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Stocks 90,084.00 
Mortgages 9,234 .00 
Total $754,363 .60 
Library Building and land 291,734.07 
Total Net Assets $1,046,097 . 67 


The following securities were sold during the year: 
$3,000 The Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 5's 1937 
The following securities matured during the year: 
$5,000 Detroit Edison Company 5s 1933 
$5,000 Montreal Light, Heat & Power Co., Lachine Power, 5s 
1933 
The following securities were acquired during the year through 
distribution by the General Electric Company: 
250 shares Radio Corporation of America 
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The mortgage account has been reduced $266.00 by payment 
from John P. Sexton, Trustee. 

The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $1,234.50 by sale of 
duplicates. 

It has also been necessary to expend $4200 for an assessment on 
280 shares of Worcester Bank & Trust Company stock. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with the following amounts 
for additional book purchases and current expenses: 


Matt B. Jones $68 .00 
William E. Benjamin 5,000 .00 
William K. Bixby Trust Fund 19.50 
Chandler Bullock 60.00 
Frank C. Deering 35.00 
Herbert E. Lombard 100.00 
Richard Gimbel 200 .00 
Charles H. Taylor 500.00 

$5,982.50 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Income from Investments. $34,646 .49 
Income from Sale of Publications................ 481 .47 
EXPENDITURES 
$15,564 .00 
Heat, Light and Telephone. ................... 2,181 .22 
Annuity Payments under Trust Agreement........ 1,600 .00 


Balance of Income transferred to Profit and Loss . . $27 .53 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Capital bearing interest Oct. 1, 1932............cccccccccccccccccccccs $753,499 47 


Principal received since Oct. 1, 1932 
Additions to Purchasing Fund... .. $1,234 .50 
Additions to Library Building Fund 354.88 
Gifts to Special Gifts Fund........ 8,382.50 $9,971.88 


Profit and Loss 


Detroit Edison 5s 1933 
$75 .00 
Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power, Lachine Div., 5s 
1933, matured............ 350 .00 
Radio Corp. distribution by 
General Motors........... 1,000 .00 
The Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland 514s ’37, sold... 655.62 $2,080.62 


Deduct 


Amount transferred to Library 
Building Fund for Capital 


Expenditures............. 354 .88 
$1,725.74 
Amount transferred from Income 
Account to Profit and Loss 27.53 $1,753.27 
11,725.15 | 
$1,056,603 .81 
Expended from Purchasing Fund $60 .00 
Expended from Special Gifts Fund 
BEvaneGramt 1,500 .00 


Principal, October 1, 1933...... $1,046,097 .67 
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ASSETS 

Cash 

On Deposit in Suspended Bank........... 10,280 .84 $21,524 .23 
291,734 .07 


Total Assets, October 1, 1933 


OcroBER 1, 1933 


$1,046,097 .67 


ConpDITION oF Funp Accounts 


Fund Title Principal 
7,500 .00 
23-Isaac & Edward L. Davis... . 23,000 .00 
ses 9,500 .00 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas........ 1,000 .00 
26-Joseph A. Tenney ......... 5,000 .00 
27-Ebenezer Alden............ 1,000 .00 
28-Samuel F. Haven........... 3,500 .00 
29-George Chandler............ 5,500 .00 
30-Francis H. Dewey........... 10,500 .00 
31-George E. Ellis ............ 17,500 .00 
32-John & Eliza Davis.......... 5,000 .00 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr........ 104,500 .00 
35-Charles F. Washburn ....... 20,000 .00 
36-James F. Hunnewell......... 5,000 .00 
37-Special Gifts (Deficit)........ —312.79 
$8-Eliza D. Dodge............. 3,000 .00 
39-James L. Whitney.......... 1,804.17 
40-Samuel A. Green............ 5,000 .00 
41-Andrew McF. Davis......... 10,000 .00 
42-Nathaniel Paine ........... 38,000 .00 
43-Bernard C. Steiner.......... 1,000 .00 
44-Charles A. Chase........... 5,000 .00 
45-Henry R. Wagner.......... 30,000 .00 
46-Isaiah Thomas............. 7,000 .00 
47-James B. Wilbur .......... 100,000 .00 
48-Henry W. Cunningham..... 50,000 .00 
49-Mary H. Cunningham....... 50,000 .00 


Income Expended 
1933 1933 

*$9,226 .07 *$9,198 .54 
352 .40 352 .40 
1,503 . 57 1,503 .57 
1,080 .69 1,080 .69 
446 .37 446 .37 
46 .99 46 .99 
234 .93 234 .93 
46 .99 46 .99 
164.45 164 .45 
258 .43 258 .43 
493 .36 493 .36 
822 .27 822 .27 
234 .93 234 .93 
4,910.15 4,910.15 
8 .36 8.36 
939 .73 939 .73 
234 .93 234 .93 
140 .96 140 .96 
74.34 74.34 
234 .93 234 .93 
469 .87 469 .87 
1,785 .49 1,785 .49 
46 .99 46 .99 
234 .93 234 .93 
1,409 .60 1,409 .60 
328 .91 328 .91 
4,698 .66 4,698 .66 
2,349 .33 2,349 .33 
2,349 .33 2,349 .33 


$748,542 .70 
*Balance of Income carried to Profit and Loss 


$35,127.96 $35,100.43 
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STATEMENT OF INVESTMENT 


Bonps 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maruriry VALvE VALUE 
Funps: 
City of Detroit Public 
ag. 4 June, 1945 $2,000 $1,420.00 
City of Detroit Public 
41% Dec., 1936 3,000 2,460.00 
City of Trondhjem,Norway 54 May, 1957 5,000 4,912.50 
City of Winnipeg.......... 6 Oct., 1946 4,000 3,970.00 
Commonwealth of Australia 5 July, 1955 12,000 11,910.00 
Kingdom of Norway........ 6 Aug., 1944 4,000 4,103.00 
Province of Ontario........ 5% Jan., 1937 4,000 3,900.00 
Province of Ontario. ....... 4\% Nov., 1937 3,000 2,610.00 
Province of Ontario. ....... 416 Nov., 1939 3,000 2,550.00 
Toronto Harbour Commis- 
41% Sept., 1953 16,000 13,550.40 
$51,385 .90 
RAILROADS: 


Alleghany Corporation... .. 5 June, 1949 $5,000 $5,000.00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


4 July, 1995 1,000 885 .00 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

4 Oct., 1995 4,000 3,096.75 
Boston & Maine SeriesQ....5 Feb., 1940 5,000 4,593.00 
Boston & Maine........... 5 May, 1955 5,000 4,975.00 
Chicago, Burlington & 

4 July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois..5 May, 1951 4,800 4,152.02 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ..6 Oct., 1934 1,000 940 .00 
Chicago, Indiana & 


eee 4 Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific........... 5 Feb., 1975 4,400 4,214.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 

Paul & Pacific........... 5 Jan., 2000 1,600 1,546.00 
Illinois Central............ 3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 


Illinois Central & Chicago, 

St. Louis & New Orleans .5 Dec., 1963 2,000 2,010.00 
Kansas City Terminal...... 4 Jan., 1960 15,000 12,975.00 
Missouri Pacific........... 5 Nov., 1978 5,000 4,835.00 
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New York Central......... 5 Oct., 2013 $5,000 $4,725.00 
New York, New Haven 

& Hartford (Harlem 

River—Port Chester)..... 4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
Northern Pacific........... 6 July, 2047 2,000 1,930.00 
4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Pere Marquette............ 4 July, 1956 5,000 
Pere Marquette........... 5 July, 1956 500 5,000.00 
Rio Grande Western....... 4 July. 1939 5,000 4,375.00 
St. Louis, San Francisco ....4% Mar., 1978 5,000 4,253.75 
St. Paul & Kansas City 

41% Feb., 1941 5,000 4,550.00 
Southern Indiana.......... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Southern Pacific........... 4% May, 1969 10,000 9,195.00 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern......5 June, 1942 2,000 2,000.00 

$118,141 .02 


Pusuic UTILITIES: 
Alabama PowerCompany ..5 June, 1951 $5,000 $4,475.00 
Alabama Water Service 


5 Jan., 1957 3,000 2,872.50 
Appalachian Power Com- 

5 June, 1941 6,000 5,460.00 
Associated Gas & Electric...44%4 May, 1958 5,000 4,750.00 
Blackstone Valley Gas & 

ee 5 Jan., 1939 1,000 800 .00 
Boston Elevated Railway 

cn 4 May, 1935 2,000 2,000.00 
Boston Elevated Railway 

4% Oct., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Cedars Rapids Manufac- 

turing & Power Co........ 5 Jan., 1953 5,000 4,800.00 
Gatineau Power Com- 

5 June, 1956 5,000 4,931.25 
Georgia PowerCompany ..5 Mar., 1967 5,000 4,875.00 
Great Northern Power 

Se 5 Feb., 1935 7,000 6,720.00 
Illinois Power & Light 

5 Dec., 1956 5,000 4,887.50 
Indianapolis Power & 

ee 5 Jan., 1957 5,000 5,062.50 


5 Jan. 1950 6,000 5,820.00 


| 
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Iowa Public Service 


5 June, 1957 $6,000 $5,850.00 
Kings County Elevated 

Railroad Company....... 4 Aug., 1949 5,000 4,060.00 
Manitoba Power Company 

Narragansett Electric 

5 Jan., 1957 7,000 6,930.00 
New England Gas & Elec- 

tric Association.......... 5 Sept., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 
New Orleans Public Ser- 

5 June, 1955 5,000 4,950.00 
New York Central Electric 

5% Mar., 1950 5,000 5,000.00 
New York Steam Corpora- 

6 May, 1947 10,000 10,412.50 
Niagara Falls Power 

rrr 6 Nov., 1950 4,000 3,500.00 
Northern New York 

Utilities, Inc............5 July, 1955 7,000 6,730.00 
Northern States Power...... 

5 Apr., 1941 5,000 4,300.00 
Ohio Power Company....... 5 July, 1952 5,000 4,833.25 
Ohio Public Service 

ses 5 Sept., 1954 5,000 4,675.00 
Ontario Power Co.......... 5 Feb., 1943 3,000 2,880.00 
Pacific Telephone & Tele- 

graph Company......... 5 May, 1952 5,000 4,725.00 
Portland General 

Electric Company....... 41% Sept., 1960 5,000 4,593.75 
Public Service Company of 

51% Sept., 1954 5,000 4,975.00 
San Diego Water Supply 

5 Nov., 1955 5,000 5,050.00 
Southern California Edison 

5 Nov., 1939 1,000 920 .00 
Tennessee Electric Power 

5 June, 1956 6,000 5,865.00 
Terre Haute Traction & 

Light Company......... 5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 


Texas Electric ServiceCo. 5 July, 1960 5,000 4,875.00 
Union Electric Light & 

Power Company of 

5% Jan., 1954 10,000 10,125.00 
United Power & Light 

Corp. of Kanass 5 Feb., 1947 5,000 4,950.00 


| 
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Utah Light & Traction 
5 Oct., 1944 $5,000 $4,590.00 
Virginia Electric & Power 
5 Oct., 1955 5,000 4,912.50 
Western United Gas & 
Electric Company....... 5% Dec., 1955 6,000 6,000.00 
Wisconsin, Minnesota Light 
& Power Company, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin....... 5 May, 1944 5,000 4,975.00 
$208,000 .75 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Boston Metropolitan Build- 
ings Incorporated........ 5 June, 1942 $6,000 $5,865.00 
Ellicott Square Company... . 
5 Mar., 1935 6,500 6,110.00 
Second International Secur- 
ities Corporation.........5 Feb., 1948 5,000 4,775.00 
Shell Union Oil Corpora- 
United States Rubber 
ee 5 Jan., 1947 2,000 1,743.75 
23,437 .50 
Total Bonds $400,965 .17 
Par Boox 
STOCKS VALUE VALUE 
Banks: 
100 First National Bank of Boston........ $2,000 $3,450.00 
200 National Shawmut Bank of Boston ... 5,000 7,835 .00 
50 State Street Trust Co................ 5,000 13,750 .00 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank of 
280 Worcester Bank & Trust Company.... 5,600 14,580 .93 
$41,415.93 
RAILROADS: 
50 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad 
(5% Non-Cumulative Preferred) ... $5,000 $4,777.13 
30 Atlantic Coast Line (Common)....... 3,000 5,580 .00 
50 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (4% Non- 
Cumulative Preferred). ........... 5,000 3,797 .28 
8 Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Common) 800 627 .21 
9 Boston & Albany Railroad........... 900 1,080 .00 
6 Boston & Maine Railroad (7% Cumu- 
lative Prior Preference)............ 600 600 .00 


50 Boston & Maine Railroad (5% Cumu- 
lative Preferred A)............0s0: 5,000 5,000 .00 
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5 Great Northern Railway Company.... $500 $320 .00 
9 New London Northern Railroad 
900 810.00 
78 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad (Common).............. 7,800 8,620 .00 
35 Northern Railroad (New Hampshire) 3,500 3,350 .00 
20 Pennsylvania Railroad Company..... 1,000 784 .41 


50 Pere Marquette Railway Company 
(5% Cumulative Prior Preference) 5,000 4,991 .25 


50 Southern Railway Company (5% Non- 


Cumulative Preferred)............ 5,000 §,018.75 
50 Union Pacific Railroad Company (4% 
Non-Cumulative Preferred)........ 5,000 4,266 .25 
30 Union Pacific Railroad Company 
$52,622 .28 


Pusuic UTILITIES: 
50 Alabama Power Company ($5 Preferred) No Par $4,862 .50 
200 American Telephone & Telegraph 


50 Commonwealth & Southern Corpora- 

tion ($6 Preferred)................ No Par 5,137 .50 
50 Consolidated Gas Company of New 

York ($5 Cumulative Preferred).... No Par 5,062 .50 
75 Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 

Power Company of Balitmore 

(5% Cumulative Preferred A)...... 7,500 7,500 .00 
50 Duquesne Light Company (5% Cumu- 

lative First Preferred)............. 5,000 4,975 .00 
50 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates (44% 

Prior 5,000 3,785 .00 
25 Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of 

50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

No Par 5,437 .50 
50 Electric Bond & Share Company 

25 Engineers Public Service Company 

($5 Convertible Preferred)......... No Par 2,493 .75 
30 Fall River Gas Works Company...... 750 1,198 .68 
26 Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light Com- 

65 Haverhill Electric Company......... 1,625 2,225 .00 


50 Kansas City Power & Light ($6 First 


| 
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50 Long Island Lighting Company 
(6% Cumulative Preferred, SeriesB) $5,000 $5,237.50 
50 Metropolitan Edison Company ($6 Cu- 


mulative Preferred)............... No Par 5,000 .00 

15 New England Telephone & Telegraph 
1114$% North American Company....... No Par 2,390 .00 

50 North American Edison Company 
($6 Cumulative Preferred)......... No Par 5,193,75 

200 Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
(6% Cumulative First Preferred). . . 5,000 5,480 .00 

50 Queens Borough Gas & Electric Com- 
pany (6% Cumulative Preferred) . . . 5,000 4,987 .50 

50 Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation 
(6% Preferred,SeriesD) ........ 5,000 5,018 .75 

28 100 Southern California Edison Company 
(544% Cumulative Preferred, SeriesC) 2,500 2,525 .00 

625 United Gas Improvement Company 

50 United Gas Improvement Company 
No Par 4,753 .75 
100 Western Massachusetts Companies... No Par 3,000 .00 

$138,517 .99 


INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
100 Aetna Insurance Co................ $1,000 $3,000.00 
100 American Founders Corporation (6% 
Cumulative First Preferred Series 


5,000 5,012 .50 
50 American Tobacco Company (6% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 5,843 .75 
25 Boston Insurance Co............... 2,500 8,500 .00 
50 Boston Wharf Company (Common)... 5,000 5,300 .00 
1500 General Electric Common.......... No Par 28,125.00 
27 Insurance Company of North America 270 706 .25 
50 International Harvester Company (7% 
Cumulative Preferred)........... 5,000 6,737 .50 
8 Pullman Incorporated.............. No Par 351.50 
250 Radio Corporation of America... ... No Par 1,000 .00 
100 Standard Oil of New Jersey......... 2,500 3,000 .00 
100 Tide Water Oil Company (5% Cumu- 
10,000 8,645 .00 
5 United States Envelope Company 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 500 475.00 
100 United States Steel Corporation 
(7% Cumulative Preferred)....... 10,000 13,387 .50 $90,084 .00 


Total Stocks $322,640 .20 


| 

| 
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Loans 


$9,234 .00 
Rea Estate 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1933, have been 
examined by Nelson P. Wood, Accountant, and his certificate that 
they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that the securities called for by the 
foregoing report have been examined and verified by Cooley & 
Marvin, Public Accountants, and their certificate is also submitted. 


(Signed) Homer GaGe, 
W. LINCOLN, 
Auditors 


October 1, 1933. 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1933 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1933, and find same to be 
correct. 

(Signed) NeEtson P. Woop, 
Accountant 


Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1933 


We have examined and satisfactorily accounted for all the 
securities in the foregoing list and the values as shown are in 
accordance with the books of the American Antiquarian Society 
as at September 30, 1933. 


(Signed) Coo.ey & MARVIN, 
Public Accountants 
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ConTRIBUTORS OF $500 AND MORE TO THE SociIEeTyY’s 
INVESTED FunpDs 


1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)..............- 

Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy).......... 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)........... 
1852-1867 Stephen Salisbury, 
1884 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy)............ 
1858-1878 Isaac Davis, 
1858, 1868 Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy $940)............. 
1868 William Thomas, 
1868, 1879 Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston (legacy $1000)....... 
1869 Nathaniel Thayer, Boston. 
1871-1910 Edward L. Davis, 
1873, 1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy $200)... .. 
1872 John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy)................. 
1874, 1881 Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy $1000)......... 
1881 Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy)............. 
1882 Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)............. 
1884 George Chandler, Worcester... 
1886, 1899 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester................ 
1907 Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)......... 
1889 Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy). ........... 
1895 George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)............. 
1900 John C. B. Davis, Washington, D.C.............. 


1900,1917 Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif. (legacy $5000) . 
1900-1920 Andrew McFarland Davis, Cambridge (legacy $6000) 


1905 Andrew H. Green, New York (legacy)............. 
1907 Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)..............- 
1909 Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ...... 


1910-1930 Charles G. Washburn, Worcester (legacy $5000)... . 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy).......... 
James F. Hunnewell, 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester... 
1910-1928 Henry W. Cunningham, Boston...............-- 
A. George Bullock, Worcester... 
William B. Weeden, Providence. ...............- 
1910-1928 Charles L. Nichols, 
1910-1928 Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester................- 
1910-1928 Waldo Lincoln, Worcester. 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester. 
1910-1930 James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy & accum..... 
1911-1928 Francis H. Dewey, 
1911,1919 Samuel A. Green, Boston (legacy $5000)........... 
1912 Samuel V. Hoffman, New York.................- 
1912,1913 Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden...............-. 
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1920-1931 
1921 
1921-1930 
1922-1927 
1926 
1927 


1928 


1929 
1929-1930 


1930 


1932 
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Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville................... 
Daniel Merriman, Boston (legacy)................ 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy)............. 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)......... 
Samuel L. Munson, Albany, N. Y. (legacy $10,000) 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester (legacy).............. 
John W. Farwell, Boston (legacy $5,000) ......... 
Bernard C. and Walter R. Steiner, Baltimore....... 
Jerome R. George, 
William B. Scofield, 
Leonard Wheeler, Worcester. 
Charities L.. Allom, 
William T. Forbes, Worcester. 
Mrs. Mary C. Bullock, Worcester. ............... 
William S. Mason, Evanston, Ill.................. 
Hampton L. Carson, Philadelphia................ 
Mrs. Fannie C. Lincoln, Worcester. .............. 
Paul B. Morgan, Worcester. 
Aldus C. Worcester. ... 
Forrest W. Taylor, Worcester. 
George I. Rockwood, Worcester ................ 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Company, Worcester 
George Crompton, 
George S. Barton, Worcester. 
Charles M. Thayer, 
Clarence S. Brigham, Worcester.................. 
Henry R. Wagner, San Marino, Cal. ............. 
James B. Wilbur, Manchester, Vt................. 
Carnegie Corporation of New York............... 
Thomas B. Lawler, New York ................-.- 
Frances Crocker Sloane, New York............... 
Clarence W. Bowen, New York.................- 
A. 8. W. Rosenbach, New York.................- 
Jamnen B. Wilbur 
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REvIseEpD List or Funps 


“Fund of $12,000,” established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah 
Thomas. Called ‘‘Librarian’s and General Fund” 1858. Amounted 
in 1927 to $35,000 and made part of “General Fund.” 

“Fund of $5,000, ”’ established 1834 by bequest of Isaiah Thomas. 
Called ‘‘Collection and Research Fund,’’ 1858. Amounted in 1927 
to $17,000 and made part of ‘‘General Fund.” 

“Bookbinding Fund,” established 1856 through gift of $5,000 
from Stephen Salisbury. Amounted in 1933 to $7,500. 

“Publishing Fund,’ established in 1857 through subscriptions 
of about $5,500. Increased by bequest of $10,000 from Stephen 
Salisbury in 1884. Amounted in 1933 to $32,000. 

“Isaac and Edward L. Davis Fund,” established by gifts of 
$1,500 from Isaac Davis in 1868 and $5,000 from Edward L. 
Davis. Amounted in 1933 to $23,000. 

“Lincoln Legacy Fund,” established in 1868 by bequest of 
$1,000 from Levi Lincoln and increased by accumulation of un- 
expended interest. Increased in 1927 by gift of $2,500 from Waldo 
Lincoln and called “Levi Lincoln Fund.” Amounted in 1933 to 
$9,500. 

“Benjamin F. Thomas Fund,” established in 1879 by bequest 
of $1,000 from Benjamin F. Thomas. Amounted in 1933 to $1,000. 

“Tenney Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $5,000 from 
Joseph A. Tenney. In 1928 it was called the “Joseph A. Tenney 
Fund.”’ Amounted in 1933 to $5,000. 

“Alden Fund,” established in 1881 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Ebenezer Alden. In 1928 it was called the “Ebenezer Alden Fund.” 
Amounted in 1933 to $1,000. 

“Haven Fund,” established in 1882 by bequest of $1,000 from 
Samuel F. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $1,500 and increased in 
1927 to $3,500 by adding bequest of $2,000 from Frances W. 
Haven; and called the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” Amounted in 
1933 to $3,500. 

“George Chandler Fund,” established in 1884 by bequest of 
$500 from George Chandler. Increased in 1927 by gift of $5,000 
from his daughters, Mrs. Mary Chandler Bullock and Fanny 
Chandler Lincoln. Amounted in 1933 to $5,500. 
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“Francis H. Dewey Fund,” established in 1889 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Francis H. Dewey. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$5,625 from his son, Francis H. Dewey. Amounted in 1933 to 
$10,500. 

“George E. Ellis Fund,’ established in 1895 by bequest of 
$10,000 from George E. Ellis. Amounted in 1933 to $17,500. 

“John and Eliza Davis Fund,” established in 1900 by gifts of 
$1,000 each from John C. B. Davis, Horace Davis and Andrew 
McF. Davis. Increased in 1910 by gift of $1,000 from Andrew 
MceF. Davis. Amounted in 1933 to $5,000. 

“Life Membership Fund,” established by vote of Council in 
1901. Amounted in 1928 to $4,650 when it was made part of the 
“General Fund.” 

“Salisbury Legacy Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$200,000 from Stephen Salisbury. Depleted by cost of construction 
of Library Building. Amounted in 1928 to $104,348 when it was 
called “Stephen Salisbury, Jr. Fund.” Amounted in 1933 to 
$104,500. 

“Frances W. Haven Fund,” established in 1908 by bequest of 
$2,000 from Frances W. Haven. Amounted in 1927 to $2,000 
when it was made part of the “Samuel F. Haven Fund.” 

“Purchasing Fund,” established at $4,000 in 1909 by vote of 
Council, both principal and income to be spent in purchase of 
libraries or parts of libraries. 

“Charles F. Washburn Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from Charles G. Washburn. Increased in 1927 by gift of 
$10,000 from same donor. Increased in 1928 by bequest of $5,000 
from same donor. Amounted in 1933 to $20,000. 

“James F. Hunnewell Fund,” established in 1910 by gift of 
$5,000 from James F. Hunnewell. Amounted in 1933 to $5,000. 

“Special Gifts Fund,” established in 1910 as a fund for special 
gifts, both principal and income to be spent for specific purposes. 

“Centennial Fund,” established in 1910 by vote of Council. 
Amounted in 1927 to $33,550 when it was made part of “General 
Fund.” 

“Eliza D. Dodge Fund,” established in 1910 by bequest of 
$3,000 from Eliza D. Dodge. Amounted in 1933 to $3,000. 
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“James Lyman Whitney Fund,” established in 1912 by bequest 
from James Lyman Whitney. Amounted in 1933 to $1,804. 

“Samuel A. Green Fund,” established in 1919 by bequest of 
$5,000 from Samuel A. Green. Amounted in 1933 to $5,000. 

“Andrew McF. Davis Fund,” established in 1920 by bequest of 
$6,000 from Andrew McF. Davis. Amounted in 1933 to $10,000. 

“Nathaniel Paine Fund,” established in 1921 by bequest of over 
$38,000 from Nathaniel Paine. Amounted in 1933 to $38,000. 

“Bernard C. Steiner Fund,” established in 1927 at $1,000 by 
bequest from Bernard C. Steiner and gifts from Walter R. Steiner. 
Amounted in 1933 to $1,000. 

“Charles A. Chase Fund,’ established in 1927 by gift of $2,500 
each from Mrs. Alice Chase Gage and Thomas Hovey Gage. 
Amounted in 1933 to $5,000. 

“Henry R. Wagner Fund,” established in 1927 by gift of 
$30,000 from Henry R. Wagner, the income to revert to the 
Society after death of himself and wife. Amounted in 1933 to 
$30,000. 

“General Fund” so named in 1927 includes the “Librarian’s and 
General Fund,” the “Collection and Research Fund,” the “Life 
Membership Fund” and the “Centennial Fund.” Amounted in 
1933 to $196,355. 

“Isaiah Thomas Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $5,000 
from Frances Crocker Sloane. Increased in 1930 by $2,000. 
Amounted in 1933 to $7,000. 

“James B. Wilbur Fund,” established in 1928 by gift of $100,000 
from James B. Wilbur. Amounted in 1933 to $100,000. 

“Henry W. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Amounted in 1933 to 
$50,000. 

“Mary H. Cunningham Fund,” established in 1932 by bequest 
of $50,000 from Henry W. Cunningham. Amounted in 1933 to 
$50,000. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


My library was dukedom large enough.” 
—Tempest, i:2 

_ Joseph’s brethren came to his adopted 

country during the seven lean years, they were 
made happy by discovering an abundance of food 
stored up for their need. And so it is with the historians 
and college professors from the far corners of the 
United States who flock to us all the year long, but 
especially during the summer vacation and the 
Christmas holidays, eager for our books and newspaper 
files, our manuscripts, maps and prints, for which they 
have hungered during the months when they had 
available only the less fortunately stored historical 
granaries of their various institutions. 

From Florida to Vancouver they have journeyed to 
Worcester in ever-increasing numbers to buy with their 
enthusiastic appreciation the rich grain of our histori- 
cal, biographical, and literary resources. As we watch 
them at their work, we cannot but share their enthu- 
siasm when they find here the varied materials they 
need for the scholarly work in which they are engaged. 

A Seventh Day Adventist historian from Washing- 
ton found our collections particularly rich in the rare 
periodicals, pamphlets, and broadsides relating to the 
Millerite delusion. A business historian was delighted 
with our wealth of editions of the early manuals of 
bookkeeping which he needed for his bibliography. A 
Yale graduate student delved into our source material 
on the question of war guilt at the beginning of the 
Civil War. A Radcliffe graduate was made happy with 
an abundance of material on the practice of medicine 
in Colonial days. 
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A historian was able, from our resources, to unravel 
the perplexing problems of the Peru-Ecuador bound- 
ary controversy; and students of musical history went 
away satisfied that they knew more about the early 
use of musical type among American publishers and 
the introduction of the melodeon into our social life. 

Bibliographical students revelled in the wealth of 
our material on the early imprints of Maine, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. A 
famous historical student came from California to find 
scores of new titles for his bibliography of the early 
American drama; and another from Pennsylvania was 
happy to find many new entries for his history of early 
American fiction. A student from the Coast found 
much that was new to him regarding the production of 
Shakespeare’s plays in San Francisco during the gold 
rush days of the eighteen fifties. 

From the middle west came a student interested in 
the transition in domestic economy from forests to 
prairies, and another wished to investigate the migra- 
tion to Oregon in the eighteen-forties. A biographer at 
work on the life of Josiah Priest found much relating 
to him, including the only available account of his 
death, in an original letter written by his son. 

A historian of early poetry found here, after a fruit- 
less search of many months, the only known copy of 
Christopher Smart’s ‘‘Hymns for the amusement of 
children.’’ Philadelphia, 1791, which he carried away 
in triumph in a complete typewritten copy. 

A medical historian found new material on the 
devestating throat distemper which raged in New 
England in the early eighteenth century, and a book- 
plate enthusiast discovered hundreds of new examples 
to add to her list of plates depicting sailing ships. 
Another student found out how oxen were shod in the 
olden days, and a historian interested in land specula- 
tion just after the Revolution found much unpublished 
material among the Andrew Craigie papers. 

An author secured photographs of views of American 
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college campuses as reproduced on the various pieces of 
Staffordshire pottery in our collection, and still another 
discovered here new material on the architecture of the 
Mormon temples, including a hitherto unknown view 
of the temple at Nauvoo. 

A professor from a southern university found 
considerable material for his forthcoming ‘‘ Guide to 
the opinion-forming press of the United States from 
1820 to 1914.”” Labor unions in the textile trades, 
imprisonment for debt, early books on Florida, the 
introduction of aeronautics into America, and the 
musical compositions of Lowell Mason were among the 
subjects successfully developed from the resources of 
our shelves. 

One interesting inquiry had to do with the earliest 
use of Negro dialect in American literature and music; 
while another reader needed to know when the first 
elephants were brought to this country and when 
circuses were first transported on railroad trains. 

A family historian wished to find a photograph of the 
interior of a printing office of the period when his 
grandfather was a printer, and was greatly pleased 
when we produced a stereoscopic view of his own 
grandfather’s pressroom. 

A world renowned inventor was made happy with a 
full account of the attempt made many years ago to 
salvage a certain famous treasure ship of the period of 
the Revolution. He was particularly interested because 
he has a commission from the government to complete 
the enterprise and bring to the surface the rest of the 
treasure which still lies buried among the bones of the 
old ship in the mud at the bottom of a certain famous 
river. 

Another southern historian was aided in locating 
the site and in planning the reconstruction of George 
Washington’s distillery. Early cartoons of Santa Anna 
were discovered for a biographer at work on a life of 
‘‘Old Peg Leg,’’ and much material was supplied for a 
study of the country printers of New York State. 
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A descendant of the author found here many addi- 
tions to her list of the first editions of the ‘‘ Rollo 
Books,” and a student from William and Mary 
College, many additions to his catalogue of the views 
of Richmond before 1890. 

Much new material on early American humorous 
periodicals and on the bookplates of Andrew Barclay, 
on Arasmus French, the inventor of the circular knit- 
ting machine, and on the distances and time required 
for the sea voyages of sailing ship days was supplied to 
eager investigators. 

Many other biographers, historians, and bibliog- 
raphers spent days or weeks with us and found here 
under a single roof material which they might not have 
discovered had they searched the country over. 

As in the past, a great deal of time was given in 
assisting Mr. Charles Evans in the compilation of his 
invaluable bibliography of American imprints which is 
now within a single volume of completion to the year 
1800. Your librarian continues to act as editor of 
“Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to America”’ 
and this too, it is hoped, will be completed during the 
coming year. The ‘Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy”’ has also continued to draw on our unrivaled 
collection of American biographical material for the 
information needed by its compilers; and many 
pleasant hours have been spent in assembling material 
for Mr. Douglas MeMurtrie’s history of printing in 
America. 


“We please to have it grow.” 
—All’s Well, ii:3 


The past year has indeed been a lean one financially, 
and our total of accessions does not equal that of 
1931-2. Still we have been able to add to our collec- 
tions, largely through the generosity of our friends, 
many important and even unique items. The total 
of accessions is, under the circumstances, far from 
discouraging: 
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Books 3,972 
Pamphlets 10,948 
Prints, maps, manuscripts, etc. 9,488 
Miscellaneous unbound newspapers 802 


or a total of 25,210 accessions for the year. This year’s 
additions give us a total of 209,101 bound volumes and 
329,229 pamphlets, or a grand total of 538,330 titles 
in the library, exclusive of the more than a half million 
of manuscripts, prints, maps, broadsides, etc. 


PORTRAITS 


“We will draw the curtain, and shew you the picture.”’ 
—Twelfth Night, i:6 

Wherever one looks about the walls of our library, 
he will encounter oil portraits of the famous men who 
have made America’s history and examples of the 
work of our early portrait painters. Years ago when 
Samuel Foster Haven was librarian, there hung in his 
office a portrait of one of his ancestors. It was here for 
so many years that visitors took it for granted that 
this early painting belonged to the Society, but when 
Mr. Haven finally retired, the old picture went with 
him and was lost to view until it was recently brought 
back by one of his descendants. 

This picture is of more than usual interest, for it was 
a self portrait of Captain Thomas Smith, one of the 
first native American portrait painters, and it dates 
back to the seventeenth century. Smith was a sea 
captain, and it is a bit curious that he should also have 
had considerable talent as a portrait painter. We do 
not know how many portraits he executed, but those 
of his wife and daughter are still in existence. It is 
most fitting that this old worthy, after his wanderings, 
should again be placed in our care. To celebrate the 
return of the Captain to our walls, he has been skill- 
fully restored to his original rugged and colorful 
attractiveness, and we hope that he has made his last 
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voyage. The portrait was deposited with us by 
Mr. Edmund B. Hilliard. 

It also seems particularly appropriate that we should 
have received as the gift of Mrs. M. B. Kaven the oil 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Thomas. Thomas 
was famous for a generation as the publisher of the old 
“Farmer’s Almanac,”’ the most widely used almanac 
in all New England, and since we have a complete set 
of them in our great almanac collection, it is eminently 
fitting that we should have his portrait as well. We 
have had for many years a rather stiff and ungainly 
full length portrait of the old almanac-maker, but we 
are glad that we now have one which really does him 
justice. 

Another interesting group of Thomas portraits 
recently received includes that of Lewis F. Thomas by 
Frankenstein and two of his brother, Frederick W. 
Thomas, by Jones. These middle western authors, 
both of them friends of Poe, were not related, so far as 
we know, to Robert B. Thomas, but, which is much 
more interesting to us, they were the grand-nephews 
of Isaiah Thomas. Their oil portraits were presented, 
together with an interesting collection of the books 
they wrote, by a member of their family, Mrs. Martha 
T. C. Pelton. 

Samuel Foster Haven was related to the Craigie 
family which owned the famous old house in Cam- 
bridge, more familiar to this generation as the home of 
Longfellow. It was from Mr. Haven that the Society 
secured the very important collection of Andrew 
Craigie papers which lend so much distinction to our 
manuscript collection. 

It is, therefore, a matter of considerable satisfaction 
that we should have deposited with us the very inter- 
esting group of Craigie miniatures, described as 
follows: 

Miniature of Andrew Craigie (1754-1819), by Walter Robertson, the Irish 


miniaturist, who was in this country from 1793 to 1795. Deposited 
by Mr. Edmund B. Hilliard. 
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Miniature of Mary Craigie Foster, sister of Andrew Craigie and wife of 
Bossenger Foster, painted by Walter Robertson, or perhaps by Field 
about 1794. Gift of Mrs. W. Irving Clark. 

Miniature of Bossenger Foster, Jr. (1767-1816). Deposited by Mr. 
Edmund B. Hilliard. 

Miniature of Francis Hilliard (1806-1878), painted about 1835. Deposited 
by Mr. Edmund B. Hilliard, his grandson. Francis Hilliard married 
Bossenger Foster’s granddaughter. 


There is also in existence, in the hands of a de- 
scendant, a miniature of Madame Elizabeth Craigie 
(d. 1791), mother of Andrew Craigie, of which we 
have a photograph. 

William Willard who was born in Sturbridge in this 
county, March 24, 1819, and died in Worcester in 
October, 1904, painted many of the eminent men of his 
time. Three of his most interesting portraits were 
presented to our Society some months ago by Mr. 
Charles T. Tatman. 

In 1852, the seventieth and last year of the life of 
Daniel Webster, Willard, then living in Boston, went to 
Webster’s law office and asked permission to paint his 
portrait. Webster replied that he was then old and 
weary and did not wish to give the time and strength 
necessary for sittings. Willard, however, secured 
permission to make a pencil sketch together with notes 
as to Webster’s coloring as Webster worked at his 
desk. On the same day he persuaded Webster to go 
out with him to the studio of Messrs. Southworth and 
Hawes in Tremont Row, where Mr. Willard arranged 
the lighting, and a rather large daguerreotype was 
taken. 

From the sketch, the notes as to color, and from the 
daguerreotype, Willard painted a study of Webster, 
sometimes called a miniature, from which he afterwards 
produced several life-size portraits. One of these was 
made into a three-quarters length figure and now hangs 
in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth. Mr. William L. Davis, 
who was for many years the curator of the Pilgrim 
Society, and who had had a personal acquaintance with 
Webster and had heard him speak many times, said of 
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that portrait ‘“‘neither Harding, nor Healy, nor Ames, 
nor Lawson, nor Stuart, nor Hoit, nor Alexander, has 
ever presented him so correctly as Mr. Willard.”’ 

A life-size portrait was also made from the small 
study and was the property of the late Col. W. S. B. 
Hopkins of Worcester. It is now in the possession of 
the Hopkins family. 

The portrait now in our collection was painted from 
the same small study in 1895. Soon after that it was 
loaned to the proprietors of the Fifth Avenue Hotel in 
New York, where it hung for some years. Of this 
particular portrait the late Senator George F. Hoar 
said: 

“T hope Mr. Willard’s picture of Daniel Webster 
may be preserved where all future generations may 
behold it. I think it is one of the best paintings of 
Daniel Webster as he was the last time I saw him, 
some two or three years before his death. I do not know 
of any other picture of him so good, after he had much 
passed middle life.”’ 

Carpenter, the painter of Lincoln and his Cabinet, 
said of the Fifth Avenue Hotel portrait: “‘It is the best 
portrait of Webster I ever saw.” 

The small study from which all the portraits of 
Webster were made, the pencil sketch, and the original 
daguerreotype, are as yet in Mr. Tatman’s possession. 

The portrait of Charles Sumner, given by Mr. 
Tatman, was painted in 1865, with the advantage of 
personal sittings by the subject. This portrait hung 
for about twenty years in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. It has been in Mr. Tatman’s possession since a 
short time after the death of Mr. Willard in 1904. 

The small portrait of Senator George F. Hoar, 
included in Mr. Tatman’s gift, was painted from life 
by Mr. Willard in 1899, with the additional assistance 
of some photographic studies in grey made with 
lighting arranged by Mr. Willard at the photographic 
studio of Mr. E. B. Luce in Worcester. This small 
portrait is the study from which Mr. Willard painted a 
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life-size portrait for the late General Rockwood Hoar, 
son of the Senator, which is now in the possession of 
Mrs. Gillette, widow of Rockwood Hoar. No other 
portrait was ever made from this study. Mr. Tatman 
owns some of the ‘‘studies in grey’? made by Mr. 
Willard, as well as various other such studies in grey of 
a number of prominent Worcester men of that day. 
These portraits of three men of national renown are 
indeed a distinguished addition to our portrait 
collection. 


Tue Hancock CLock 


“Upon a time, unhappy was the clock that struck the hour.” 
—Cymbeline, v:5 


Longfellow’s ‘‘Old clock on the stairs”’ is familiar to 
three generations of school children, but we have on 
our stairs a clock of remarkable beauty and of dis- 
tinguished ancestry which may well rival the one 
made famous in the poem. 

In 1738 the wealthy Boston merchant, Thomas 
Hancock wrote to London ordering a clock for his 
personal use. It was to be ‘‘of the newest fashion with 
a good black walnut tree case veneered work, with 
dark, lively branches; on the top instead of balls let 
there be three handsome carved figures. Gilt with 
burnish’d gold. I’d have the case without the figures 
to be 10 feet long, the price 15 not to exceed 20 
guineas, & as it’s for my own use, I beg your particular 
care in buying of it at the cheapest rate. I’m advised 
to apply to one Mr. Marmaduke Storr at the foot of 
Lond” Bridge. ’”’ 

This clock descended to the original owner’s son, 
the Honorable John Hancock, and for many years 
graced his noble mansion on Beacon Hill. In 1838 the 
clock, with several other beautiful pieces of eighteenth 
century furniture which had come from the Hancock 
house, were presented to our Society by Mr. John 
Chandler of Petersham. 
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It no longer has on the top the ‘“‘three handsome 
carved figures. Gilt with burnished gold,” and it may 
be that the good taste of the clockmaker caused him to 
disregard this detail of the order. On the dial we may 
still read the name of ‘‘Bowly, London,” probably 
Devereux Bowley, who lived from 1696 to 1773, and 
who was master of the Clock-Makers’ Company in 
1759. For additional information regarding the maker 
of the Hancock clock see our Proceedings, Vol. 7, N.S., 
1891, p. 217; and Frances C. Morse: “Furniture of the 
olden time,’’ 1902, p. 319-321. 

This fine, historic old clock which ticked away so 
many stirring hours of our early history and looked 
down on so many distinguished gatherings in its early 
days on Beacon Hill, still notes in faithful fashion the 
passing hours as it looks across the busy tables of our 
quiet reading room. 

But, from year to year, it has needed the occasional 
attention of its friendly physician, the repair man. 
When, this year, it paused for a thorough overhauling, 
it was interesting to find scratched on its sturdy 
mechanism the record of its infrequent indispositions. 

On the inside of the main striking wheel were dis- 
covered the words: ‘‘Christopher Townsend cleaned 
this clock December the 14th day 1754.”’ You see, it 
had to be in perfect order so that it might chime out 
the old year and welcome in the now far distant year 
of 1755. On still another wheel is scratched the legend: 
“Cleaned by F. A. Leslie, June 1838.”’ You may be 
sure that the worthy owner, John Chandler, wanted the 
old clock in good condition when he presented it to 
our Society the following month. 

On a card attached to the inside of the door, it is 
noted that the clock was again cleaned on February 18, 
1856 and this event is verified by the original bill in 
our files which shows that Thomas M. Lamb received 
$2.50 for that service. 

Every few years from that day to this, Worcester 
clock repairers have cleaned and oiled its old brass 
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works and on November 17, 1932 it was thoroughly 
repaired by Mr. LeRoy Usher of Worcester, who 
substituted two or three pins which, during its 194 
years, had become entirely worn away. Mr. Usher 
noted that one of the six chime bells had been replaced, 
probably about fifty years ago, and that this bell was a 
little flat in tone. So now one of the busy wheels bears 
the note that Mr. Usher also put the clock in order, 
and we may once more hear, as it chimes the quarters, 
the musical voice of the fine old timepiece, still calling 
the hours like a faithful watchman on his rounds, as it 
ticks off the minutes which lead toward its not far 
distant two hundredth anniversary. 

With the Hancock clock the Society received from 
Mr. Chandler a charming sideboard and a set of beauti- 
ful Chippendale chairs and a double chair of the same 
style, one of the most beautiful Chippendale pieces in 
America. This double seat, together with one of our oil 
portraits of Cotton Mather by Pelham, was lent to the 
Worcester Art Museum for its special exhibition of 
colonial art and furnishings at the time of the recent 
opening of the new wing of the Museum. 


NEWSPAPERS 


“This news is old enough.”’ 
—Measure for Measure, tii:2 


Old newspapers, in the unsanitary days of our fore- 
fathers, were used by butchers for the wrapping of 
meat. Others were twisted into spills by the frugal 
housewives to be used as lamp lighters or cut into strips 
and fastened to truncated broomhandles to serve as 
agitators for the swarms of flies which infested their 
kitchens. Still others were put under carpets or on 
pantry shelves, and so it is not surprising that complete 
or even partial files of these current histories of our 
grandparents are so hard to come by a hundred or two 
years after their publication. 
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Even when an old paper is discovered, the average 
citizen would consider it quite uninteresting and might 
even pity the poor scholar who is doomed to pore over 
the ancient files in search of materials for his history. 

But I can assure you that there is little modern 
reading more interesting than the unconscious humor 
of some of our sober predecessors, as witness the follow- 
ing advertsiement from the North Carolina Gazette of 
April 15, 1790: 

Wanted for a sober family, a man of light weight, who fears 
the Lord and can drive a pair of horses. He must occasionally 
wait at table, join in the household prayers, look after the 
horses and read a chapter in the Bible. He must, God willing, 
rise at seven in the morning and obey his master and mistress 
in all lawful commands. If he can dress hair, sing psalms, and 
play cribbage, the more agreeable. 

N.B. He must not be too familiar with the maid servants of 
the house, lest the flesh should rebel against the spirit and he be 
induced to walk in the thorny paths of the wicked. 


In spite of the destructive uses to which the old time 
housewives put their journals and gazettes, their 
registers and sentinels, we have been able during the 
year to rescue from the depredations of spring house- 
cleaning a number of valuable newspaper files among 
which are the following: Holt’s New York Journal and 
General Advertiser for the significant years, 1774-1776. 
This run, which came as the generous gift of Mr. M. B. 
Jones, practically completes our file of this important 
Revolutionary paper. The Litchfield Monitor for 1792 
and the [Wilmington] Delaware Gazette for 1793-4 are 
both rare. The Time Piece and Literary Companion, 
Volume I for 1797 and edited by Philip Freneau, also 
came as Mr. Jones’ gift and was all the more welcome 
since we already had a portion of the following volume. 
The publisher’s own file of the first two volumes of the 
Kingston [Canada] Gazette for 1810-12 is most impor- 
tant for its bearing on the War of 1812; and the [Pitts- 
field] Berkshire Reporter for 1810 is also most desirable. 

The (Chillicothe, Ohio] Weekly Recorder for 1815-16 
is a rare mid-western paper which we needed to com- 
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plete our file; and the first three years of the [Leesburg, 
Virginia] Genius of Liberty for 1817-19, an unique file, 
was heartily welcomed when it was generously given 
by Rev. H. E. Lombard. We were also greatly pleased 
to be able to add the first seven volumes of the [New 
Haven] Connecticut Herald for 1804-1809, the only 
serious gap in our files of this paper. 

One of the longest and finest files added to our 
collection in many a day is the first fifteen volumes, 
lacking only the thirteenth, of the Saratoga Sentinel for 
1819-1833, and with it came Volume II of the Daily 
Saratoga Sentinel for 1842, these being the official 
files of the publisher, including almost the only copies 
of any of the issues extant. This early Saratoga paper 
is valuable on account of its bearing on the picturesque 
history of this famous and once important watering 
place. 

In the issue of June 10, 1823 there is a transcript of 
the earliest tombstone inscription of the region, that of 
Fenn [perhaps Penn] Wadsworth, born in Farmington, 
Connecticut and died at Saratoga, June 21, 1785, aged 
34. The inscription states that he impaired his health 
‘“‘by steady attention to the duties of a confidential 
betrustment, under the State of Connecticut.’’ He was 
later in business in New York. 

Tipped into the newspaper volume is a manuscript 
supplement to this brief article, written by G. M. 
Davison, the editor, in which he gives in some detail 
an account of Wadsworth’s death, as reported to him 
by Capt. Samuel M’Connell of Rutland, Vermont, who 
was present at the time. 

A few excerpts from M’Connell’s narrative will per- 
haps give some idea of the primitive conditions of the 
future watering place, when it consisted of but a single 
house in 1785. None of this information seems to be in 
print. The narrative first mentions ‘“‘a spring which 
was then in existence, four or five rods south of the 
High Rock. There was no bath house erected, but a 
rail was laid across the spring, which was deep; and 
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the mode of bathing was to prostate the body on the 
rail, and pass under it, thereby performing an evolu- 
tion, which effected an immersion. 

“There was but one house here at the time, and that 
a log hut, with but one room and a chamber, situated 
very nearly west of the spring on the hill, and occupied 
by a man of the name of Norton. He had two or three 
beds; but visitants, of which there were but a few, were 
in the habit of bringing their beds and putting them in 
Norton’s barn, which was also made of logs. The price 
of board and lodging was $1.12'4 per week. The fare 
was indifferent, bread and milk being the principal 
food of many. 

“The Flat Rock had been then discovered, but the 
High Rock was the principal spring. Norton improved 
but little if any more land than a garden; and there 
were no other cultivated lands in [what is now] the 
village or for a considerable extent around. Capt. 
O’Connell did not then consider the land where the 
village now stands worth a penny an acre and thinks 
it might have been bought for a trifle. The ague and 
fever were then very prevalent here and also flies in 
great abundance. ”’ 

Sir William Johnson had been brought for his health 
to the springs at Saratoga by his friends the Indians as 
early as 1767, and General Philip Schuyler and his 
family camped out here in 1783. Perhaps he told the 
unfortunate Mr. Wadsworth of the medicinal qualities 
of the waters, but, unfortunately, too late to effect a 
cure. In 1789 Mr. Gideon Putnam settled in a log 
cabin at Saratoga and in 1803 opened the first hotel 
at the resort at the sign of ‘‘Old Put and the Wolf.” 
At this time the village consisted of but three or four 
cabins, one of which was built by General Schuyler 
who made it his summer home thereafter. Thus we 
learn of the small beginnings of the town which was, for 
many years, to be the social and healthful rendezvous 
of the nation. 

Another fine long run of a rare paper secured this 
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year is the Trenton Federalist, 1804-1820. Still another 
file recently added is the [Springfield] Jllinois Register, 
Vols. 8-19, 1843-1854. It is of particular importance 
as a source of information on the early life of Lincoln, 
in spite of the fact that the paper was violently opposed 
to him politically. 

Our large collection of amateur journalism received 
a splendid addition in the 4400 miscellaneous school 
and college publications given by Mr. Joseph M. 
Murphy, this being the third large gift which he has 
made in this field. 

“News, old news and such news.” 
—Taming of the Shrew, iii:2 

The most worth while newspaper files secured this 

year are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT 
HartrorD, Datty Tres, 1841 
LitcHFIELD Montror, 1792 
New Haven, Connecticut HERALD, 1804-1809 
New Lonpon, Repusiican ApvocaTE, 1821-1825 
DELAWARE 
Witminaton, DeLtaware Gazette, 1793-1794 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wasxineton 1831 
ILLINOIS 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Reaister, 1845-1854. 


MAINE 
PorTLAND, CuRisTiAN Mirror, 1823-1824 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston HERALD, 1836 

Boston INVESTIGATOR, 1837-1839 
HInGHAM GAZETTE, 1835-1836 

New Beprorp Darty Reaistrr, 1839-1840 
New Beprorp Mercory, 1815 

PITTSFIELD, BERKSHIRE REpoRTER, 1810 
Satem Mercory, 1786, 1787, 1789 


NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON FEDERALIST, 1804-1820 
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NEW YORK 


New York ConsTELLATION, 1833 

New York CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 1828-1833 

New Gazerre, 1812 

New York 1774-1776 

New York Spectator, 1821-1828 

New York Son, 1851-1855 

New York, True Piece, 1797 

New York WEEKLY VisirTor, 1818 

SaraToGca SENTINEL, 1819-1833 

Saratoga, Darty Saratoca SENTINEL, 1842 
OHIO 


CHILLICOTHE, WEEKLY RecorpeER, 1815-1816 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA Enquirer, 1865, 1873 
PHILADELPHIA Press, 1857-1862 
PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY CouRIER, 183-1837 
RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE MANUFACTURERS AND FARMERS JOURNAL, 1863-1864 


VERMONT 
VERGENNES VERMONTER, 1839-1842 


VIRGINIA 
Lzeesspura, Genius oF Liserty, 1817-1819 


CANADA 
Kineston Gazette, 1810-1812 


First EpDITIoNns 


“Come, what's the issue?” 
—Henry IV, ti:4 


No one can possible collect American literary first 
editions without a copy of Mr. P. K. Foley’s bibliog- 
raphy of the subject at his elbow. In spite of recent 
selective books of a similar nature, the Foley bibliog- 
raphy, though it only comes down to 1895, is still the 
most useful of them all. Our library is fortunate in 
having four copies of this work which is itself much 
rarer than many of the books it records. Two of our 
large-paper copies once belonged to Mr. Foley himself 
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and are full of manuscript notes in his hand; the third 
large-paper copy is carefully checked to show the 
Antiquarian Society’s holdings in this field and with it 
is a manuscript supplement bringing the titles down 
to date for the authors who continued to write after 
Mr. Foley’s book appeared. We have also copied into 
the latter the manuscript notes from the Maier copy, 
borrowed for that purpose from a private owner. 

We have just secured a small paper copy of “ Foley” 
which formerly belonged to the late Edward L. 
Turnbull, for many years with the Anderson Galleries 
and later the proprietor, with Mrs. Turnbull, of the 
Walpole Galleries which she courageously operated for 
some time after his unfortunate death. 

No one in the New York of his time knew the 
bibliographical niceties of the important literary firsts 
better than Mr. Turnbull. Nearly all of the great 
collections sold over a period of many years went 
through his hands, and as he examined a rare first he 
always jotted down its points in his annotated copy of 
“Foley.” As a result, it is full of notes and inserted 
data of great value, for he was painstaking and very 
accurate. The notes added to this and our other copies 
of ‘‘Foley”’ are naturally very helpful to us from day 
to day, but if we should some day be rash enough to 
attempt a ‘‘new Foley,” as has been suggested, these 
copies, and especially Mr. Turnbull’s with its wealth of 
minute bibliographical information, would be invalu- 
able. The Turnbull copy was given to us through the 
thoughtfuness of Mr. William E. Benjamin. 

Though we added a great many interesting literary 
first editions to our collection this year, such as 
Kennedy’s ‘‘Swallow barn” and ‘‘ Horse Shoe Robin- 
son,’’ Cooper’s “‘ Bravo,”’ Dunlap’s ‘‘ Andre,’’ Noah’s 
‘‘She would be a soldier,”’ and Simms’ ‘‘Eutaw”’ and 
‘‘The Forayers,’”’ there were three outstanding gifts 
of literary material. 

The first of these was a splendid collection of eighteen 
of the first editions of the works of Charles Godfrey 
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Leland, the author of the “‘Hans Breitman Ballads.” 
Many of these were very rare and consequently all the 
more welcome. These, added to our excellent collec- 
tion, leaves almost nothing of any great importance 
to be desired. This collection was another evidence of 
the generosity of Mr. William E. Benjamin. 

Our collection of the first editions of Louise Chandler 
Moulton is now nearly complete as a result of a 
notable gift made to the Society by her son-in-law, 
Mr. W. H. Schaefer. We now have thirty-eight titles 
from her pen of which thirty are first editions, while 
the next largest collection, that of the Boston Public 
Library, has thirty-one titles, including twenty-five 
firsts. 

Mr. Schaefer’s gift was particularly valuable because 
most of the volumes he sent to us were those which 
Mrs. Moulton had given, with her presentation 
inscriptions, to her daughter or son-in-law. With the 
books also came a splendid collection of manuscript 
material, including hundreds of poems and stories in 
Mrs. Moulton’s autograph, many letters, and a 
considerable correspondence between the English poet, 
Philip Bourke Marston and Mrs. Moulton, who 
edited the American edition of his poems. There are 
also in the collection several of Marston’s manuscripts 
and books presented by him to Mrs. Moulton and her 
daughter, as well as a number of photographs of Mrs. 
Moulton and books from her library. 

The main collection of Mrs. Moulton’s correspond- 
ence and manuscripts was given to the Library of 
Congress in 1912 and the bulk of her library to the 
Boston Public Library in 1909. Minor books from her 
library went to the Pomfret, Connecticut, Public 
Library, but all that remained in her daughter’s 
possession, both of manuscript and printed material, is 
now part of our collection. 

Since there is no adequate checklist of Mrs. Moul- 
ton’s writings, the following list, compiled from her 
first and other editions in the Antiquarian Society, the 
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Boston Public Library and the Library of Congress, is 
appended: 


Book of the boudoir. Edited by Ellen Louise [Chandler]. Boston, 1853, 
AAS. 

Book of the boudoir. . . . New York: Published by W. H. Appleton, 
92-94 Grand St. [n.d.] BPL. 

Waverly garland. Edited by Ellen Louise (Same text as above). Boston, 
1853. AAS. BPL. 

This, that, and the other. By Ellen Louise Chandler. Boston, 1854. sas, 

Same, 5th ed. Boston, 1854. Author's copy. Aas. 
Same. Boston, 1856. BPL. 
June Clifford. N. Y., 1856. Author’s copy with her autograph. aas. 
Who’s who in America, 1908, gives the date as 1855. It may have 
appeared late that year with the 1856 date. 

My third book. N. Y., 1859. Author’s copy. Aas has both in blue and 
green cloth. 

Bed-time stories. Boston, 1873. Presentation copy from the author to 
her daughter Florence, to whom the volume is dedicated. Aas. 

Same, Boston, 1874. Lc. 
Same, Boston, 1885. BPL. 
Same, Boston, 1899. Lc. 

More bed-time stories. Boston, 1875 [Cop. 1874]. aas. uc. As the dedica- 
tion is dated October, 1874, it is probable that the volume appeared 
late in that year with the 1875 date. In a manuscript list of her 
works in the author’s autograph in Aas, she gives the publication date 
as 1874. This date is also given by Foley and Who’s who in America. 
However, Appleton dates the first edition 1875 and the copyright copy 
in the tc bears the later date. Aas has the author’s copy, dated 1875. 

Same, Boston, 1883. BPL. 
Same, Boston, 1901. tc. 

Some women’s hearts. Boston, 1874. Presentation copy from the author 

to her daughter Florence. Aas. BPL. 
Same, Boston, 1888. tc. 

Jessie’s neighbor, and other stories. Boston, [1877]. uc. Mrs. Moulton’s 

manuscript list mentions only edition of 1900. 
Same, Boston, [c. 1900] in BPL. Lc. 

Poems, Boston, 1878. Who’s who in America says 1877. Author’s presen- 
tation copy in Aas dated in manuscript Dec. 25, 1877, proving that 
it was issued late in 1877 with the 1878 date on title. Aas also has 
copy presented by the author to her daughter Florence, in variant 
binding. AAS. BPL. 

Same, Boston, 1882. aas (Author’s copy). BPL. 

Swallow flights. London, 1878. (Author’s copy in BpL?). English edition 

of “‘ Poems,” above. 
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New bed-time stories, Boston, 1880. Author’s presentation copy to her 

daughter Florence in AAs. BPL. 
Same, Boston, 1907. Lc. 

Random rambles. Boston, 1881. Presentation copy from the author’s 
daughter Florence, and two others in variant bindings, in as. 
BPL (first issue). 

First issue has Roberts Bros. on backstrip. Later issues have 
Little, Brown & Co. on backstrip. Both in aas. 

Firelight stories. Boston, 1883. Author’s presentation copy to her daugh- 
ter Florence, AAS. BPL. 

Ourselves and our neighbors. Boston, 1887. Author’s presentation copy 
to her son-in-law, W. H. Schaefer. aas. Bri. Latter has manuscript 
poem laid in: “If love could last.” 

Garden secrets. By Philip Bourke Marston. With a biographical sketch 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston, 1887. Author’s presentation 
copy to her son-in-law, W. H. Schaefer. aas. BPL. 

Same, Boston, 1891, 2 copies in variant bindings. Aas. 

Garden secrets. By Philip Bourke Marston. With a biographical sketch 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. London, 1887. Titles from Foley. 
Souvenir of Venice. Boston, 1888. Contains two poems by Mrs. Moulton 

and others by Anne Whitney, Arlo Bates, T. W. Parsons, Maria 8. 
Porter, Abbye Morton Diaz, Margaret Deland, Nora Perry and Kate 
Gannett Wells, all in facsimile autograph. Mrs. Moulton’s copy 

in AAS. 

Miss Eyre from Boston, and others. Boston, 1889. Author’s presentation 
copy to her daughter Florence. Also another copy in variant binding. 
AAS. BPL. 

In the garden of dreams. Boston, 1890. The author’s manuscript list of 
her works states that this volume appeared in 1889. This statement is 
proven by the Christmas, 1889 inscriptions in the two presentation 
copies in AAS, one to the author’s daughter Florence and the other 
to her old friend Harriet Prescott Spofford. Both copies have the 
printed date 1890. AAS. BPL. 

Same, London, 1890. (Issued late in 1889). Aas. 
Same, Boston, 1894. aas. 

Stories told at twilight. Boston, 1890. Author’s presentation copy to her 
daughter Florence. AAS. BPL. 

Swallow flights. New edition of ‘‘Poems,’”’ published in 1877, with ten 
additional poems. Boston, 1892. Author’s presentation copy to her 
son-in-law, W. H. Schaefer. aas. BPL (also presentation copy). 

Same, Boston, 1900. Aas. 
Same, Boston, 1907. Lc. 

A last harvest. By Philip Bourke Marston. With a biographical sketch 
by Louise Chandler Moulton. London, 1891. Aas. BpL. Same, large 
paper, limited to 50 copies. Title of latter from Foley. 
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Collected poems of Philip Bourke Marston. With a biographical sketch by 

Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston, 1892. Bp. Lc. 
Same, 3d edition, Boston, 1894. Aas. 

Arthur O’Shaughnessy his life and his work with selections from his 
poems. By Louise Chandler Moulton. Cambridge and Chicago, 
1894. Sixty copies printed on hand-made paper, fifty of which are 
for sale. Presentation copy from the publishers to Mrs. Moulton. 
AAS. BPL. There was also a small paper edition for America of 500 
copies, of which 450 were for sale. Copy of this issue in uc. Same, 
Lond., 1894. 

In childhood’s country, Boston, 1896. Author’s copy. AAS. BPL. 

Lazy tours in Spain and elsewhere. Boston, 1896. Same, Boston, 1897, 
Presentation copy from the author to her son-in-law, W. H. Schaefer, 
dated Christmas, 1896. Aas. 

Tales from McClure’s. Romance. N. Y., 1897. Contains Mrs. Moulton’s: 
“When she was Thirty.’’ Author’s copy. Aas. 

Against wind and tide. Boston, [1899]. BPL. Lc. 

At the wind’s will. Boston, 1899. Author’s presentation copy to her 
daughter Florence. AAs. BPL. 

Four of them. Boston, [1899]. BPL. Lc. 

Her Baby brother, Boston, [1901] BPL. Lc. 

Introduction to The Value of Love and its compiler Frederic Lawrence 
Knowles. Boston, 1906. Preprinted from the type of the following 
title with cover titles added. Author’s copy. AAS. BPL. 

The value of love. Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. Introduction 
by Louise Chandler Moulton, Boston, 1906. Aas. 

The Poems and sonnets of Louise Chandler Moulton. [With an introduc- 
tion by Harriet Prescott Spofford.] Boston, 1909. [Cop. 1908]. 
Presentation copy from Mrs. Spofford to Rev. H. E. Lombard, dated 
December, 1908, proving that it was issued earlier than title page 
date. AAS. BPL. 

Louise Chandler Moulton Poet and friend. By Lilian Whiting. Boston, 
1910. From the library of Mrs. Moulton’s son-in-law, W. H. Schaefer. 
AAS. BPL. 


Wind-voices. By Philip Bourke Marston. London, [1883]. Dedicated to 
Mrs. Moulton. Presentation copy from the author to Florence 
Schaefer, Mrs. Moulton’s daughter. Aas. BPL. 


The oil portraits of Lewis F. and Frederick W. 
Thomas, presented by Mrs. Martha T. C. Pelton, are 
mentioned elsewhere in the report. These were ac- 
companied by a small but rare group of books written 
by the various members of this talented family. 
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Ebenezer Smith Thomas, nephew of Isaiah Thomas, 
learned the printing and publishing business in his 
uncle’s establishment in Worcester. He settled in 
Charleston, South Carolina, moved later to Baltimore 
and still later to Cincinnati. He became a prominent 
newspaper editor and publisher. A presentation copy 
of his ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ Hartford, 1840, is included in 
Mrs. Pelton’s gift. 

His son, Frederick William Thomas was an author 
and editor as well, but won his most enduring fame 
because of his well-known friendship with Edgar Allen 
Poe. Every full account of Poe’s life, such as Allen’s 
‘“Tsrafel,”’ New York, 1927, gives many pages to 
Thomas and his influence on the life of Poe. Thomas 
had a varied and interesting career and, like his friend 
Poe, fought ill health most of his life. He was in turn a 
member of the bar (1828), a Methodist minister (1850) 
and professor of rhetoric at the University of Alabama. 
In 1860 he was literary editor of the Richmond 
Inquirer and he became a successful lecturer and the 
author of several volumes of fiction and poetry. 

The collection of his writings just received, which all 
but completes our collection of his published works 
includes: 


Sketches of character and tales founded on fact. Louisville, 1849. 117 p., 
12mo. 

Howard Pinckney. A novel. Phila., 1840. 2 vols. 12mo. Vol. 2 only. 

Clinton Bradshaw: or the adventures of a lawyer. Cincinnati, 1847. 
152 p., 8vo. 

The Emigrant, or reflections while descending the Ohio. A poem. From 
the original edition of 1833, to which is added a memorial of the 
author. Cincinnati, 1872. 48 p., 8vo. 2 copies. 


Lewis Foulke Thomas, brother of Frederick W. 
Thomas, was also a man of letters and one of the 
friends of Poe. He studied law, edited the Louisville 
Daily Herald, and wrote both poetry and plays. In one 
of the books in this collection is inserted the manu- 
script of his poem: TJ’o Florence, written at St. Louis 
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in 1844. At the end of the manuscript is the following 
interesting note in his hand: ‘‘The above was repub- 
lished by Edgar A. Poe in the Broadway Journal. 
To me, he praised it very highly. It was the medium 
by which we became acquainted. He introduced him- 
self to me.’’ Thus briefly does Thomas set forth the 
manner of his meeting Poe and the beginning of a 
friendship which meant much to both. 

The Thomas collection included the following rare 
and interesting editions of Lewis F. Thomas’ writings: 


Inda, a legend of the lakes; with other poems. St. Louis, 1842. 132 p., 
front., extra engr. title and plate. 12mo. Three copies, one in full 
leather and two in cloth, both of the latter imperfect, but one with 
statement that ‘‘only about 100 copies were ever issued—the rest 
were suppressed, and the sheets afterwards burned in the great fire 
at St. Louis. See ‘Southern Quarterly Review,’ (Charleston, 8. C.) 
for April (Or Jan’y) 1843.’’ This last copy was the author’s and con- 
tains numerous additional newspaper poems by him pasted in, and 
two poems in his autograph, one: ‘‘To Florence,’’ being the means of 
his introduction to Poe. 

Cortez the conqueror. A tragedy in five acts. Washington, 1851. Original 
subscription blanks, sample page and excerpts from it as reprinted in 
a newspaper. Author’s copy preserved in a scrapbook. We also have 
a complete copy of this work. 

Rhymes of the routs. Washington, 1847. 8vo. The author’s copy con- 
taining manuscript notes. 


Martha McCannon Thomas, sister of the two 
gentlemen just mentioned, was also an author and 
editor. Mrs. Pelton’s gift included the following of 
Martha Thomas’ writings: 


Life’s lesson. A tale. N. Y., 1854. 398 p., 12mo. two copies. 

Captain Phil. N. Y., 1883. 355 p., 12mo. 

Methodist stories. By Martha M. Thomas. Written for [and excerpted 
from] the [Ladies] “Repository” and “Home Circle.”” Excerpts 
bound in one volume in wrappers. Author’s own copy. 

Young People’s Monthly. Cincinnati, Vol. I, nos. 1-5, July—Dec., 1858. 
Edited by Martha M. Thomas. Editor’s own copy. 

The Ladies’ Knapsack. Cincinnati, Vol. I, No. 1, 3, 5 (2 copies), Dec. 6, 
22, 1863-Jan. 2, 1864. A sanitary fair publication edited by Martha 
M. Thomas. 
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PoETRY 


“What, my soul, verses?”’ 
—Love’s Labour's Lost, iv:2 


The works of the quaint old Puritan poet, Michael 
Wigglesworth, are so rare that any collection contain- 
ing even a fragment of one of his early editions is 
indeed fortunate. His curious titles, ‘‘The Day of 
Doom,” and ‘‘ Meat out of the eater” have intrigued 
several generations of literary historians, and though 
his poetry is chiefly doggerel, it vitually marks the 
beginning of metrical expression in New England, and 
so must be included in any study of the subject. 

Since few of us have ever attempted to read any of 
the poems of this once popular author, a verse or two 
from Meat out of the eater’? may serve to indicate 
the flavor of the whole, and save us from the necessity 
of reading further: 


Most men love Liberty, 

And covet Elbow-room 

To have their Wills, to serve their Lusts, 
And up and down to rome.” 


Again, he assures us that: 


Although Affliction tanne the Skin, 
Such Saints are Beautiful within. 


and, finally, we learn that: 


Afflictions are like Ballast 

I’ th’ Bottom of a Ship; 

For tho’ perhaps without the same 
We might more lightly skip: 

Yet every little puff 

Would quickly set us over 

And sink us in the Ocean Sea 

No more for to recover. 


Mr. M. B. Jones, the author of the Wigglesworth 
Bibliography in our Proceedings, has been particularly 
interested in helping the Society secure the works of 
this gloomy versifier, four of our five early editions of 
“Meat out of the eater” having come as his gift. This 
summer Mr. Jones found us a copy of the New London 
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edition of 1770. Though it Iacks six leaves, it is never- 
theless welcome, for the only other located copies are in 
the Boston Public Library and the library of Mr. 
Lemuel A. Welles. We now have imperfect copies of 
the two issues of the fourth edition, Boston, 1689; two 
variant issues, both slightly imperfect, of the fifth 
edition, Boston, 1717; and the New London edition of 
1770. The unique, though imperfect, copy of the first 
edition, Cambridge, 1670, is at Yale. 

The variations in the 1689 edition occur in signature 
C, the corrupt text of the first issue having been 
corrected in the second. The 1717 edition has four 
variations in imprint. In our best copy the imprint 
reads: ‘‘Boston, Printed by J. Allen, for Nicholas 
Buttolph, at his Shop in Cornhill. 1717.” In our 
second copy the work was printed: ‘‘for N. Boone, at 
the sign of the Bible in Cornhill,’”’ while the copy in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society was printed: ‘“‘for 
Robert Starke, near the New North Meeting-House”’; 
and those at the Boston Public Library, Harvard and 
Yale bear the imprint: ‘“‘for Benjamin Elliot.’’ The 
New London edition was printed by ‘‘T. Green for 
Seth White, 1770.”’ 

The Society also has the following editions of the 
of Doom”’: 

[Cambridge, 1666?] (Imperfect) 
Boston, 1701 

Boston, 1715 (Imperfect) 
Boston, 1751 

Norwich, 1777 

Boston, 1828 

New York, 1867 

New York, 1929. 


Funereal verses are generally written about individ- 
uals but we have secured one odd example of the art 
which went about it in a large and comprehensive 
way. It is anonymous, fortunately for the poetic 
reputation of the author, and its title goes like this: 
‘‘A Mournful elegy, on the death of Martin Willcocks 
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and James Rois, of Goshen in Connecticut, in New- 
England, who was kill’d with lightening, on the 6th 
of June, 1767; and the death of Thomas Willcocks, who 
was kill’d by the Indians, on February 14th, 1756; 
and the death of Moses Willcocks, who died at Oswego 
Indian-Field, on September 16th, 1760; and the death 
of Sarah Willcocks, who was scalded to death, on 
April 4th, 1767; and the death of Martin Willcocks’ 
wife and child; and the death of Ephraim Towner, and 
a young child of Elijah Willcocks, who died in the year 
1760. Printed in the year 1768.”’ All of this woe was 
crowded into forty-nine verses and printed on eight 
12mo pages, perhaps by Thomas Green of Hartford, 
the nearest printer to Goshen where the Willcocks 
family lived. As a bit of early colonial poetry and 
printing this unique item has its interest, but it is 
principally useful to the local annalist, for it gives the 
dates and manner of death, among others, of two 
Goshen soldiers in the French and Indian War. 
Hibbard’s ‘‘ History of Goshen,” p. 66 says: ‘‘ Moses 
and Thomas [Wilcox] died in the service but whether 
from disease or otherwise is not know.”’ We can now 
inform Mr. Hibbard that Moses was killed in the 
skirmish at Oswego Indian Field, September 16, 1760, 
and that his brother Thomas was killed by the Indians 
on February 14, 1756. 

One of the most disgraceful squabbles ever recorded 
in the annals of Congress was the series of encounters 
between Roger Griswold of Connecticut and Matthew 
Lyon of Vermont, which took place in the United 
States House of Representatives in Philadelphia on 
January 31 and February 15, 1798. Canes, tongs, and 
clubs flew thick and fast, the opposition newspapers 
told the story with their respective prejudices, car- 
toonists pictured the fracas, and at least one pamphlet- 
eer essayed a poem on the subject. It was called: 
“The Spunkiad: or heroism improved. A Congressional 
display of spit and cudgel. A poem, in four cantoes. 
By an American youth. Newburgh: Printed and sold 
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by D. Denniston. M,DCC,XCVIII” [1798]. 23 p., 
12mo. This satirical poem, though anonymous, is 
assigned in the sale catalogue of the Frank Maier 
collection to the pen of John Woodworth. Though 
the author took sides with Lyon in the controversy, he 
considered the affair a disgrace to the nation, and 
managed to give us an amusing and vivid picture, 
though it is crowded with so much of the classical 
verbiage of the period that it is at times difficult to 
separate the contestants from the innocent bystanders, 
mostly the gods and goddesses of Greece and Rome. 
There are copies in AAS, BU, HCL, LC, and NYPL. 
This rare and entertaining piece came to us from 
Mr. M. B. Jones. 

George Cockings was an American poet born in the 
seventeenth century whose patriotic verses were 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic. He wrote some 
half dozen volumes of which we have three, at least 
one of which went through several editions. Most of his 
active life was spent in London where he was secretary 
to the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures and Commerce, a forerunner of our modern 
chambers of commerce. 

His last collection of verse, which Wegelin failed to 
record, but which Mr. M. B. Jones has recently found 
for us, is entitled: ‘‘Poems on several subjects by 
George Cockings. London: Printed by W. and C. 
Spilsbury, No. 57, Snowhill; and sold by the author. 
1802.”’ [4], 3, 82 p., front. (port. of the author), 8vo., 
original wrappers uncut. 

The volume is appropriately dedicated to the society 
with which he was associated, and begins with a 
long poem to ‘‘ Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,” 
which is almost crowded off the page by the volumi- 
nous notes with which his many historical allusions 
are adorned. There are three or four other rather dull 
and much too lengthy poems in the collection, but we 
are finally rewarded by finding a stirring martial piece 
entitled: ‘‘The Conquest of Canada; or, the Siege of 
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uebec,’”’ in which the heroes of England jostle Hector 
and Achilles about the warlike field, but finally succeed 
in driving the ‘‘ Gallic crew” from out the land. 

Another volume of early American poetry which 
recently reached us by way of Mr. Jones is Abby H. 
Sterry’s ‘‘Effusions, religious, moral, and patriotic; 
in prose and verse. By Abby H. Strerry, New-London: 
Printed for the author: By Samuel Green. 1818.” 
150 p., 12mo. It is a fine uncut copy in the original 
boards and contains a poem and presentation inscrip- 
tion in the hand of the author. 

In her preliminary notice we learn that: ‘‘The 
author in publishing the following pages is not influ- 
enced by motives either of vanity or ambition, but 
purely by a hope of contributing in some small degree 
to the relief of her unfortunate relatives; a family 
providentially bereft of its head, and struggling with 
adversity in its most distressing form.” 


“Burns most of all.” 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona, i:2 


We have owned a copy of the first American edition 
of the poems of Robert Burns from the days of Isaiah 
Thomas. Two years ago we picked up the second and 
this year we have added the third edition, Philadelphia: 
Patterson & Cochran, 1798. 

Burns was far more popular in eighteenth century 
America than Shakespeare, partly because of the an- 
tagonism to the stage which made it necessary for the 
early producers in Boston to advertise their plays as 
“moral lectures.’’ We actually find one of the early 
advertisements in a Boston newspaper announcing that 
on a certain day would be given ‘‘the moral lecture of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.” And so it was natural 
that published poetry had a greater vogue than pub- 
lished plays, at least until 1800. 

We now have the following nineteen editions of the 
various writings of Burns down to 1820: 
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Poems chiefly in the Scottish dialect. 
Philadelphia: For Peter Stewart and George Hyde, 1788. First 
American edition. 
Poems chiefly in the Scottish dialect. 
New York: J. and A. M’Lean, 1788. Second American and first 
New York edition. First with portrait of Burns (Engraved 
by [Robert] Scot Philada. [after Nasmyth]). 
Poems chiefly in the Scottish dialect. 
Philadelphia: Patterson & Cochran, 1798. Third American 
edition. 
Poetical works. 
Philadelphia: For Benjamin Johnson, Jacob Johnson & Robert 
Johnson, 1804. 3 vols., port. 
Poems chiefly in the Scottish dialect. 
Wilmington: Bonsall and Niles, 1804. 
Poetical works. 
Philadelphia: Peter Stewart, 1807. 
Poetical works. 
Philadelphia: For Benjamin Chapman by A. Small, 1811. 
The Poetical works of Robert Burns. 
Alexandria: John A. Stewart, 1813. 
Poems chiefly in the Scottish dialect. 
Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jun. and J. Cushing. G. Palmer, printer, 
1815. Port. and plates. 
The Scottish minstrel: being a complete collection of Burns’ songs. 
Philadelphia: Benjamin Warner. Printed by Thomas H. Palmer, 
1818. Port. 
The Poetical works of Robert Burns. 
Philadelphia: Benjamin Warner. Printed by Thomas H. Palmer, 
1818. 2 vols., fronts., one a port. and extra engraved titles. 
Letters addressed to Clarinda, &c. never before published in America: 
with a choice selection of poems and songs. > 
Philadelphia: John B. Austin. Brown & Merritt, printers, 1809. 
Port. First American edition. 
Letters of Robert Burns. 
Boston: Wells and Lilly, 1820. 
Reliques of Robert Burns. 
Philadelphia: Bradford and Inskeep, etc., 1809. 


Works. 
Philadelphia: Budd and Bartram for Thomas Dobson, 1801. 
4 vols., port. 
Works. 
Philadelphia: William Fairbairn, 1804. 3 vols., port. 
Works. 


Baltimore: F. Lucas, Jun. and J. Cushing. G. Palmer, printer, 
1815. 4 vols., fronts. and extra engr. titles in first three vols. 
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Works. 
Baltimore: F. Lucas Jun. and J. Cushing. G. Palmer, printer, 
1816. Front. and extra engr. title. 
Burns’ selected works. Prose. [Poetry]. 
New York: R. & W. A. Barstow and by W. A. Barstow & Co., 
Richmond, (Vir.) Gray & Bunce, printers, 1820 [-1821]. 
2 vols., port. in Vol. I, extra engr. title in Vol. II. 


BROADSIDE BALLADS 


“What hast here,—ballads?”’ 
—Winter’s Tale, iv:3 


Broadside ballads, the ‘‘Fliegende Blitter’’ of the 
Germans and the ‘“‘ Feuilles Volantes”’ of the French, 
are among the rarest and most interesting of Ameri- 
cana. Few of them contain real poetry, but they all 
help us reconstruct a picture of the social life of their 
times, for they were the extras, the rotagravures and 
the comic strips of our ancestors. They record for us 
the happenings of the day and the feelings and senti- 
ments of the men on the street,—the clerks and shop- 
keepers, mechanics and sailors, the apprentices and 
indentured servants who ran to fires, witnessed hang- 
ings, talked politics, and joined the militia for the 
defense of their country. 

Many a fine old ballad has come our way this year, 
nearly all of the best having been discovered and 
presented to us by Mr. Matt B. Jones, who has fol- 
lowed so admirably in the steps of Isaiah Thomas in 
the building up of this fascinating and ephemeral 
department of our native folk literature. Sold on the 
streets by printers’ devils and in the country by 
itinerant pedlars, these precious “flying leaves”? which 
were once the joy of the common man are now the 
delight of the connoisseur. A few of the finest which we 
have recently secured are here described. 

Last year we received two of the very rare Revolu- 
tionary ballads of Elisha Rich, and recorded that we 
had every known item from his pen except his ballad 
on the siege of Boston. This we have since acquired. 
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It is entitled: ‘‘A Poem on the late distress of the 
town of Boston. . . . [colophon:] Chelmsford: 
Printed and sold at N. Coverly’s Printing-Office, 
Where may be had, verses by the groze or dozen. 
MDCCLXXVI.” It contains forty-five four line 
verses in three columns, and has above its title the 
same woodcut of a lighthouse as is found in his: 
‘*Poetical remarks upon the fight at the Boston light- 
house . . .”’ Chelmsford, 1775. It is described in 
Evans 15061, Ford 2037, Wegelin 326, and the only 
other copy is in the Boston Public Library. 

The queerest and quaintest of all the many original 
characters of old time Newburyport, if we except 
Lord Timothy Dexter, was his poet laureate, Joseph 
Plummer, whose lurid ballads, cloaked for the sake of 
the times in piety, were the favorite literature of the 
old seaport and of all the country ’round. We are 
fortunate in having about a dozen of them, and here 
are the two received this year: 

“‘Great and dreadful fire at Newbury-Port. Fire, 
fire, fire. An ode and a sermon, concerning a tremen- 
dous fire at Newburyport, which commenced on the 
evening of the thirty first of May, 1811. Written by 
Jonathan Plummer, a lay Bishop extraordinary; and 
a travelling preacher, physician, poet and trader. 
N. B. It is expected that about 196 dwelling houses, 
and stores, two stories high, or more, were partly or 
wholly burned. The loss is very great indeed. One 
brick meeting house, and a schooner, were much 
injured. [caption title] [colophon:] Printed for the 
author, and sold by him at various places. [1811].” 
Folio broadside in three columns. Ford 3292 locates at 
Essex Institute and Wegelin 1101 locates no copy. 

The ode consists of seven eight-line verses of which 
the following is a sample: 


When houses near me lately blaz’d, 
Upon the raging flames I gaz’d. 

I saw some works of neighbours fail: 
And saw the smoking fire prevail. 
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Then follows a sermon which ends with this note: 
“N. B. Let none think, because I speak freely on this 
subject, that I would be understood to say, that I 
know that any of the people who have lost a house by 
this fire, are adulterers, or fornicators, or impenitent 
sinners of any kind. Far be it from me to judge, lest I 
should be judged. Whether this tremendous conflagra- 
tion was permitted to take place, of the Highest, by 
way of vengeance in anger, or whether it was permitted 
in loving kindness to the chastised, for their ever- 
lasting benefit, is not I expect for me to say. It may be 
proper to repeat this, lest some readers should mis- 
understand 

The other new Plummer broadside has the arresting 
title: ‘‘Murder!! Death of Miss Mack Coy, and the 
Young Teazer.”’ [row of woodcut coffins] [caption 
title] [colophon:] Printed for the author, and sold by 
him at his basket. [1813].’”’ Unique copy of this 
edition, previously undescribed. An edition published 
in Boston by N. Coverly is mentioned in Ford 3296 
and Wegelin 1102, the only recorded copies being in 
AAS and HCL. 

An introductory note amplifies the title: ‘‘On the 
death of Miss Elizabeth Mack Coy, of Lee, (N. H.) 
who was cruelly murdered, it is expected, towards the 
end of August, 1813; and on the deaths of Captain 
Dobson, Lieut. Johnson, sailing master Merril, prize 
master Allen, and twenty five others, killed by a 
dreadful explosion on board a privateer called the 
Young Teazer; fire having been conveyed to the maga- 
zine it is expected, by this Johnson, who it is likely 
would have been hanged, had he not killed himself. 
Written by J. Plummer.” Then follows a ‘‘Hymn”’ of 
five eight-line stanzas and a ‘‘Sermon”’ to which is 
appended the following note: ‘‘N. B. Errors expected 
and excepted. ”’ 
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WRITINGS OF JONATHAN PLUMMER 


Unless otherwise described, all titles are folio broadsides, nearly all of 
which include one or more poems and a “‘sermon.”’ 


1789 
A Poem on General Washington. Composed in 1782, but never before 
published. By J. Plumer, a citizen of the world. (Bickerstaff’s Boston 
almanack . . . for1790 . . . Third edition. [Boston:] E. Russell, 
[1789]). AAS, 
1792 
An Address to Miss Katherine Wigglesworth of Newbury Port on her 
return from Boston where she had the small pox inoculation . . . 
Newbury, October 16, 1792. [at end:] 
I am dear nymph with zeal most fervent, 
Your most obedient humble servant. 
Jonathan Plummer junr. 
[Newburyport: John Mycall, 1792]. AAS. EI (photostat). Nyus. 


1793 
Elegy on the death of the Rev. Mr. John Murray, late pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Newbury-Port, who died the 13th March, 
Anno Domini 1793; together with a sketch of his character, by 
Jonathan Plummer, jun. [Newb’t: John Mycall, 1793] Aas. EI. HCL: 
Funeral dirge. [Newburyport: John Mycall, 1793?] Evans 26009. 
Plummer’s declaration of war with the fair ladies of the five northern 
states and the author’s congratulatory address to citizen Timothy 
Dexter on his attaining an independent fortune. [Newburyport: John 
Mycall, 1793]. Privately owned in Newburyport. Evans 26010. 
To the inhabitants of Newburyport. . . . [Newburyport: John Mycall, 
1793]. MHS. 
The Tragedy of Louis Capet! . . . [Boston] Printed [by Ezekiel 
Russell] . . . For J. Plumer, jun. trader of Newbury-Port. . . . 
[1793]. LC. MBS. 
Same another issue, Sold [by Ezekiel Russell]. . . . [1793] EI. 
Perhaps not written by Plummer. Has two woodcuts at head. 


1794 
Newburyport, July 23, 1794. On Saturday last the following melancholy 
accident took place in the river Merrimac . . . [Newburyport: 
John Mycall, 1794]. BPL. EI. 
1795 
Dying confession of Pomp, a negro man, who was executed at Ipswich, on 
the 6th of August, 1795, for murdering Capt. Charles Furbush, of 
Andover, taken from the mouth of the prisoner, and penned by 
Jonathan Plummer, Jun. [colophon:] Printed for and sold by Jona- 


than Plummer, Jun. price 6d. . . . [1795]. Wdet. at top. 
AAS (photostat). EI. 
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Letter to citizen Dexter. (In Impartial Herald, May 5, 1795). AAS. 

A Sketch of the history of the life and adventures of Jonathan Plummer 
junr. Written by himself. Newburyport: Printed by Blunt & March. 
“ And for sale by the author, on the streets of Newburyport.”’ 1795. 
[cop. Nov. 20,1795). Title from Evans 29330. Advertised in Impartial 
Herald, Feb. 9, 1796. This is Part I only. Judging by later parts, this 
was a 12mo pamphlet. 


1796 
The Awful malignant fever at Newburyport, in the year 1796. [row of 44 
wdet. coffins) . . . By Jonathan Plummer, jun. [colophon:] 
Printed for and sold by the author . . . [1796]. 
Aas (photostat). EI. NYHS. 
1797 


To Sir Timothy Dexter, on his returning to Newburyport, after residing 
a long time at Chester, in Newhampshire. A congratulatory ode. By 
Jonathan Plummer, jun., Poet Laureat to His Lordship. [Newbury- 
port: William Barrett, 1797]. Evans 32695. First published in 
Impartial Herald, March 17, 1797. AAS. 

A Sketch of the history of the life and adventures of Jonathan Plummer 
junr. Written by himself. Newburyport: Printed by Blunt & 
March. “And for sale by the author, on the streets of Newburyport.” 
1797. pp. [25]-48, 12mo. Part II. EI. 

Essex Institute copy has caption title only, without imprint and 
may have been issued without general title. Imprint of above title 
taken from title of Part I. 


+1798 
A Sketch of the history . . . [etc., as above]. pp. [49]-240+, 12mo. 
Part IIT. EI. 
Essex Institute copy is imperfect at both ends, having only pp. 
[61]-240. It is possible that a general title was issued only with 
Part I. The pagination is continuous through the three parts. 
(Advertised in Newburyport Herald, June 26, 1798.) 


1806 
Death of Mr. Charles Austin. [shot by T. O. Selfridge in Boston, Aug. 4, 
1806] . . . By Jonathan Plummer, a travelling preacher. [colophon:] 


Printed for the author; sold by him at his basket in Market-square, 
Newburyport [1806]. Price four pence half-penny. . ' 
AAS (photostat). Er. 
Elegy on the death of His Excellency Sir Timothy Dexter, together with a 
sketch of his character & a few reflections. By Jonathan Plummer a 
travelling preacher & poet lauret to his Lordship. [colophon:] Printed 
for, & sold by the author. Price four pence half penny. [1806]. 
AAS (photostat). EI. 
The Last will and testament of His Excellency Sir Timothy Dexter, dec’d. 
Together with a short sermon. By Jonathan Plummer, a travelling 
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preacher; formerly Poet Laureat to his Lordship. [colophon:] Printed 
for and sold by Jonathan Plummer, at his basket in Market Square, 
Newburyport. Price six cents. . . . [1806]. Aas (photostat). ur, 

An Ode and sermon, on the subject of studying to be quiet. Occasioned by 
a difference between the Rev. Dr. Dana and his consort. Written by 
Jonathan Plummer, an independent travelling preacher, and Poet 
Laureat to His Excellency Sir Timothy Dexter. [colophon:] Printed 
for and sold by the author. Price four pence half-penny. [1806]. Aas, 

Includes a second ‘‘Ode. To his Excellency Sir Timothy Dexter, 
Earl of Chester, Knight of the Four Open-Mouthed Lions in St, 
James’s Park, and Marquis de la Newburyport.” . . . “I am, my 
lord, in frost or summer, Your Poet Laureat, Jonathan Plummer.” 

The Second ode . . . [and conclusion of sermon, on same subject as 
above] [1806] HCL, 

Something new. 1806. 

This bdsd. is mentioned in Mr. Edmund Pearson’s charming 
essay: “Timothy Dexter,’”’ in NYPL BULL., Feb., 1922. For later 
reprint in pamphlet form, see under 1808. 

Verses on the death of Capt. Purrington, his wife and six children, whom 
he murdered. [1806]. Title from colophon of “Last will . . . of . . 
Dexter,” [1806] where this item is advertised with other verses by 
Plummer. Of course it may not have been written by Plummer. 
Perhaps same as Ford 3175, which is anon. but dated 1806. 

Verses on the death of six young persons killed in Boston, at the late 
fire. [1806]. Title from colophon of “ Death of Mr. Charles Austin.” 
[1806]. Also probably by Plummer. 


1807 


Deaths of three persons who killed themselves [in June, 1807]. by Jonathan 
Plummer, a travelling preacher [three wdct. coffins] [colophon:] 
Printed for the author, and sold by him at his baskets in Market- 
square, Newburyport, price four pence half penny. Where may be 
had verses concerning Gov. Sullivan, Parson Pidgin, and six Haver- 
hill men who were lately drowned. [1807] Aas (photostat). EI. 

An Elegiac ode, and a funeral sermon on the death of Mr. George Hooker, 
who was drowned at Newburyport, on the 30th of October, 1807, and 
on the death of a number of other persons who died suddenly, very 
lately. [colophon:] Sold by the author, at his baskets, Market- 
Square, price four pence half penny. Also new almanacks. [1807]. 


HCL. 

A Funeral song. 1807. BPL. 

Parson Pidgin, or holy kissing. . . . Composed by Jonathan Plummer, a 

travelling preacher. [colophon:] Printed for the author and sold by 
him at his basket in Market-Square, Newburyport . . . 1807. 


MHS. 
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Verses concerning . . . six Haverhill men who were lately drowned. 
[1807]. Title from colophon of “Deaths of three persons” [1807]. 
Perhaps same as funeral song above. 


1808 


Something new: or, memoirs of that truly eccentric character, the late 
Timothy Dexter, Esq. Together with his last will and testament. 
From Parks’ Press: Montpelier, (Vt.) 1808. 23 p., 16mo. AAS. 

A reprint of the original broadside edition entered above under 
1806. 

The Newburyport hurricane. By Jonathan Plummer, a travelling 
preacher. [three wdct. coffins] [colophon:] Printed for the author, 
and sold by him at his basket in Market-square, Newburyport. Price, 
four pence half penny. [1808]. Aas (photostat). Er. 

1809 

Portsmouth harbour tragedy. [Verses on the death of men blown up at 
Portsmouth] [1809]. BPL. 
Bracketed part of title from colophon of “Sermon for Seamen.”’ 

ASermonforseaman . . . By Jonathan Plummer, a travelling preacher, 
physician, and poet. [colophon:] Printed for the author, and sold by 
him at his basket in Market-Square, at Newburyport . . . [18097] 

NYBS. 
Tentatively dated 1809 since its colophon advertises the Ports- 
mouth harbor tragedy verses printed in 1809. 


1810 


Melancholy situation of thirty-one persons, left on the wreck of a Salem 
ship. Written by Jonathan Plummer, of Newbury, a travelling 
preacher, physician, poet and trader. [colophon:] Printed for the 
author, and sold by him at his basket in Market Square at Newbury- 
port: price 4 cents. Sold also by the author in the markets of Boston 
and Salem, and many other markets. . . . [1810]. 

AAS (photostat). EI. HCL. 


1811 
Great and dreadful fire at Newburyport. Fire, fire, fire. . . . written by 
Jonathan Plummer, a lay Bishop extraordinary; and a travelling 
preacher, physician, poet and trader. . . . [colophon:] Printed for 
the author, and sold by him at various places. [1811]. AAS. EI, 


Sermon and ode on death of 79 persons who died suddenly in various towns 
in the vicinity of Newburyport during the hot weather in the summer 


of 1811. EI. 
(Title from Currier’s ‘‘ Newburyport,” Vol. 2, p. 437.) 
1812 
Bloody news! General Hull, and the British frigate Guerier taken. 
Plummer against all war. . . . [colophon:] Printed for the author 


& sold by him. [1812]. MHS. 
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Dreadful earthquake and the fatal spotted fever. . . . Written by 
Jonathan Plummer, a latter-day prophet, lay-bishop, travelling 
preacher, physician, poet and trader. [colophon:] Printed for the 


author and sold by him. [1812] AAS, 
Sudden death of Parson [Nathaniel] Fisher. . . . pastor of the Episcopal 
church at Salem, Mass. who died . . . the 20th of December, 1812, 

. written by Jonathan Plummer. [colophon:] Printed for the 

author, and sold by him. [1812]. AAS (photostat). x1. 

1813 

Dreadful fire at Portsmouth! and many sudden deaths. [row of wdet. 
coffins] . . . Written by Jonathan Plummer. [colophon:] Printed 


for the author and sold by him at his basket. [1813]. 
AAS (photostat). Er. 
Murder!! Death of Miss Mack Coy, and the Young Teazer. [row of wadct. 
coffins] [colophon:] Printed for the author, and sold by him at his 
basket. [1813]. AAS. EI (photostat). 
Murder: Death of Miss Mack Coy, and the Young Teazer. . . Written 
by J. Plummer, travelling preacher. [colophon:] [Printed and] Sold 
[by Nathaniel Coverly] corner of Theatre-Alley, Milk-St. Boston. 
[1813]. Has wdct. view of funeral and row of coffins at top. AAs. HCL. 
A New psalm and a new funeral sermon, on the deaths of many people, 
1813. By Jonathan Plummer. [1813]. MHS. 

Title from Sabin 63465. 


1815 


The Bad cold, or influenza; the gale of wind: loss of the Wasp, Portsmouth, 
&c. [row of wdct. coffins] [colophon:] Printed for the author, and sold 
by him. [1815]. AAS. EI (photostat). 


1816 


Death of [wdct.] Tamar Harn! For the unmarried ladies of America, . . . 
Composed by Jonathan Plummer. [colophon:} Printed for the author, 
and sold by him. [1816]. MHS. 

A lecture and a song, concerning the robbery at Newbury (Massachu- 
setts), to some men in jail at Salem. A lecture and a song, to 
Levi Kenniston, and Laban Kenniston, of Newmarket in jail at 
Salem, on suspicion of having robbed Major Goodrich, in Newbury 
on the nineteenth of December, 1816. By Jonathan Plummer. 
[colophon:] Printed for the author, and sold by him. [1816]. Copy 
sold at American Art Association sale, Feb. 18, 1920, No. 493, for 
$2.00. 


1818 


A Looking-glass for lovers of strong drink: [wdcts.] & and another looking- 
glass for a persecuted saint: or Jonathan Plummer no hermaphrodite 
MHS. 
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1819 
A solemn call to the citizens of the United States by a citizen of Newbury- 
port. [Newburyport?, 1819-207] 11 p. EI. 
No Date 


Hints to Elder Pottle, or the necessity of mortifying the deeds of the body: 
By Jonathan Plummer, a travelling preacher, physician, poet and 
trader. BQ It is expected that Elder Pottle has for a short time 
lately lived rather too much after the flesh. [n.d.] HCL. NYHS. 

Plummer’s alarm to the unconverted . . . [colophon:] Printed for the 
author: and sold by him at his basket. [n.d.]. HCL. 

A Vastly remarkable conversion. [of the author] . . . Written by him- 
self. [colophon:] Printed for the author, and sold by him at his basket, 
in various places. [n.d.] AAS (photostat), EI. 

Must have been printed after 1798, the date of third part of 
author’s autobiography, which he mentions here. Perhaps as late as 
1818, since it treats of one subject emphasized in his “‘ Looking glass” 
of that year. 


Another local poetical celebrity was Nathaniel 
Bolton of Oakham in Worcester County, who was so 
attractively discussed by Mr. Charles K. Bolton in 
our Proceedings, October 21, 1931, p. 405-420. Mr. 
Bolton has recorded three published works by his 
early relative, one pamphlet and two broadsides, of 
which there is no located copy of the first, one of the 
second, and two of the third, one being in AAs, and one 
in BPL. We have recently discovered another ballad 
from his pen entitled: 

“Acrostic, and other poetical lines on Horace 
Perkins, who was instantaneously killed by falling 
from the steeple of Northborough Meeting-house on 
the first day of July, 1808. [caption title] [colophon:] 
Composed October 1808, by Nathaniel Bolton, of 
Oakham. By request of Mr. John Robinson, of 
Oakham. [1808].”’ Folio broadside. The fourteen line 
acrostic is followed by thirty four-line verses telling 
how the eighteen-year-old carpenter came with his 
brother from Ashfield to build the new steeple of the 
church at Northborough, Massachusetts. 


Unto the meeting-house they went 
Their labor to attend, 
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But Horace fell by accident, 
Which prov’d his fatal end. 


Our Society also owns numerous poems of this local 
Worcester County bard in original manuscript, the gift 
of Mr. Charles K. Bolton. 

Still another New England writer of ballads was 
Thomas Shaw of Standish, Maine, and his broadside 
verse is also of great rarity. Though Ford knew him 
not, Wegelin records three of his broadside ballads, of 
which we have two, and we have a record of two other 
items from his pen, of which we have one. Two came 
to us this year: 

‘‘Peace between the United States of America and 
Great Britain . . . By Thomas Shaw of Standish.” 
[caption title] [n. p., 1815]. It took this patriot all of 
seventy-one verses to tell the story of the war of 1812. 
There are copies of this ballad in Aas, BU, NYPL. 

Though not a broadside, we now have, by the same 
author, a copy of his: ‘‘No. 1. A Mournful song, 
occasioned by the shipwreck of the schooner Armistice, 
Captain Douglass, on Cohasset rocks, August 31, 
1815 . . . By Thomas Shaw—Standish.” [caption 
title] [n. p., 1815]. 11 p., 12mo. Lacks pp. 5-8. Wegelin 
1144 locates no copy, but there is another at BU. 

There were four very interesting War of 1812 ballads 
in this year’s grist. One of them, without place or date 
of printing, but obviously contemporary, is ‘ Perry’s 
Victory,” the first verse of which goes like this: 


O’er the bosom of Erie, in fanciful pride, 

Did the fleet of Old England exultingly ride, 

Till the flag of Columbia her Perry unfurl’d, 

The boast of the west and the pride of the world. 


This stirring old ballad was unknown to Ford and 
Wegelin. It should not be confused with the other 
poem of the same name which beings: ‘‘ Ye tars of 
Columbia, give ear to my story,” and of which we have 
four broadside editions, one without imprint, one 
with two woodcuts, and the imprint: ‘‘ Elton, Printer, 
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134 Division street, New York,” one published by 
“Leonard Deming, Corner of Merchant’s Row and 
Market Square, Boston,” and the last, with three 
woodcuts “‘by L. Deming, No. 1, South side of 
Faneuil Hall,—Boston.”’ [circa 1829-1831]. 

Another fine and large broadside is ‘‘ The Battle of 
Plattsburgh . . . ,’’ which includes several other bits 
of prose and verse on the War of 1812 and is notable 
for its thirty-five woodcuts. We have failed to trace 
another copy of this issue. We also have the better 
known ‘‘Siege of Plattsburgh,”’ issued by Coverly, 
which begins: ‘‘ Back side Albany stan’ Lake Cham- 
plain” and is perhaps our earliest attempt at a negro 
dialect song. 

A particularly attractive poem of our second war 
with Great Britain is an: ‘‘ Elegy, in remembrance of 
James Lawrence, Esquire: (Late commander of the 
United States’ Frigate Chesapeake).’’ These twenty 
rhymed couplets, printed in double column on silk, are 
anonymous and have no imprint, but must have been 
printed in 1813. Above the title is a very fine woodcut 
showing a bust of Lawrence standing on a monument 
bearing an appropriate dated inscription and sur- 
rounded by a stand of colors, with naval emblems be- 
neath. It is signed: ‘‘N. W. Munroe, Del” ‘‘Eng’d 
on wood, by G. Cobb.” It is Ford 2082, Wegelin 1272, 
and the other recorded copies are at Bu and EI. Cobb 
also engraved bookplates on copper. 

We have had for some time a very fine drawing of 
the famous Dartmoor Prison, made by one of the 
American prisoners and also a rare engraving of its 
walled enclosures. We also have numerous volumes 
recording the adventures of the Yankee tars who 
found themselves inside,—just such materials as 
Kenneth Roberts used in writing his splendid historical 
novel, ‘‘The lively lady.’”’ A particularly interesting 
addition to this group, which reached us only a few 
days ago, is a ballad of fifty-seven rhymed couplets 
entitled: ‘‘Horrid massacre at Dartmoor Prison, 
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England. [Large and interesting woodcut of the 
Massacre, showing the prisoners in swallow-tail coats] 
Where the unarmed American prisoners of war were 
wantonly fired upon by the guard, under the command 
of the prison turn-key, the blood thirsty Shorland; 
seven were killed, and about fifty wounded, (several 
mortally,) without any provocation on the part of our 
unfortunate American citizens! ‘Blood has a voice to 
pierce the skies!’ ’’ [Caption title] [Boston?, 1815?). 
Not in Ford and Wegelin 1298 locates no copy. 

A very interesting and unusual broadside of quite a 
different type is another early attempt at Negro 
dialect: ‘‘Grand & Splendid Bobalition of Slavery, and 
‘Great Annibersary Fussible,’ by de Africum Shocietee 
of Bosson. Bosson, Uly 15, 1822 1-2. Order of de 
Day. [Caption title] [colophon:] Sold by the Flying 
Booksellers. [1822].’’ This broadside, entirely in the 
Negro dialect of the time, is partly in verse but mainly 
in prose. It includes ‘‘Order of de Day . . . Gritt- 
ing . . . [signed by] Cudjoe Crappo, Sheef Marshal 
Bosecrip . . . Toasts [one in verse] . 
Song [four eight-line verses} . . . [moretoasts] . . . 

In Miss Clara Endicott Sears’ very interesting: 
‘Days of delusion”’ you can read the strange story of 
the Millerites who planned to go to Heaven in their 
white robes on a certain day back in the forties. Their 
calculations miscarried and their unfriends took the 
opportunity to have some fun at their expense, which 
was a pity, for their disappointment and chagrin was 
certainly keen enough without rubbing it in. Miss 
Sears mentions one particular broadside, a copy of 
which we secured only this year, which has at its top 
a large woodcut showing the crowded Millerite taber- 
nacle at Boston rising into the heavens with Prophet 
William Miller perched on the roof and his former high 
priest, Elder Joshua V. Himes, being pulled back by his 
coat tails by the devil who remarks: ‘‘Joshua V., you 
must stay with me!,”’ while the unbelieving populace 
stands around watching the phenomena. Beneath is 
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the title: ‘‘Grand ascension of the Miller tabernacle!” 
[caption title] [Boston, 1844], the rest of this large 
broadside being occupied with more or less appropriate 
prose and verse on the subject. The only other located 
copy is owned by the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. 

Our library has a number of other interesting 
Millerite broadsides and a large collection of the 
literature of this sect which had such a strange and 
almost tragic history,—tragic indeed for those who 
gave away their worldly possessions and waited in 
their ascension robes in the raw night air on the 
nearest hilltop for the last trump which never sounded. 

Other interesting poetical broadsides which are 
typical of the still larger collection received during the 
year are these: 


American taxation . . . Printed and sold at No. 26 High Street, 
Providence [n. d.] (Similar to one already in our collection, but with a 
slightly different imprint). 

American taxation . . . L. Deming, No. 1, South side of Faneuil Hall, 
Boston. [1829-1831]. First published about 1778. Ford 2121-4 lists 
five editions. Aas has four editions, not all in Ford. 

Law, & The Tidy One . . . Sold . . . Corner of Cross and Fulton 
streets—Boston [circa 1820]. 

Tid—Re—I,: or the marriage of Miss Kitty O’Donavan to Mr. Paddy 
O’Raffety . . . Nathaniel Coverly, . . . Boston [circa 1818)- 
[On verso, upper half of unidentified “hanging’’ broadside: ‘‘ Dying 
declaration,’’ with woodcut of four men about to be hung.] 

The Downhill of life, together with the Wounded Hussar. [n. p., circa 
1810]. We also have another edition. 

A Few lines composed on the dark day of May 19, 1780 [wdct. at left of 
four line title. No imprint or date]. 

Same, with row of cherubs below two line title. (Ford lists three editions, 
Nos. 2268-2270, and we have one other). 

A New Year’s wish [to her customers] . . . [signed at end:] Hannah 
Wheaton, December, 1793. (Not in Ford or Wegelin, though the 
former records her other broadsides including one similar for 1795 
and two undated). 

Joseph Whittemore. To his friends and customers . . . [Boston] Jan. 1, 
1795. (Not in Ford). 

Same for Jan. 1, 1798. (Ford 2898 locates at usp). (Ford 2808, 2847 records 
similar greetings for 1796 and 1797.) He was probably the “Joseph 
Whitemore, baker. Charter st.” in the 1798 Boston directory. 
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A Christmas ode. Dedicated to the several religious societies. [Unsigned, 
n. p., n. d., but probably Boston, 18th century]. 

Stanzas to the funeral of the Honourable Fisher Ames, who died . . . 
4th of July, 1808 . . . Belcher & Armstrong, Printers [1808]. 
Some poetical lines, in memory of Mrs. Betty Smith . . . Gilmanton 

[N.H.] [no imprint or date]. 

The Following lines . . . on the death of Deacon John Courrier . . 
Hopkinton, Newhampshire . . . Printed by Peirce & Gardner, 
Portsmouth. [1804]. 

Tribute of respect. Composed to the memory of Mr. Jonathan Martin, 
of Candia, N. H. who departed this life at Pembroke, October 23, 
A. D. 1823 . . . By E. Smith. [n. p., 1823}. 


We also have been given a dozen fine and early 
carriers’ addresses in verse, mostly dating from the 
eighteenth century; and our theatrical collection has 
been enriched by the addition of about seven hundred 
theatre programs from Boston and vicinity, largely of 
the nineteenth century. 


DRAMA AND FICTION 


“There are the players, gentlemen.’ 
—Hamlet, ii:2 


Though we can hardly hope to find an original copy 
of the first play written and printed in America, we 
have at least secured a complete photostat copy from 
the unique original in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library. It is ‘‘Androboros. A blfijographical farce in 
three acts . . . Printed at Monoropolis [Moron- 
opolis,—Fool’s town]. [New York: William Bradford]. 
since 1 August, 1714.”’ [6], 27 p., 4to. This satirical 
piece by Governor Robert Hunter was written, printed 
and played in New York. The copy in the Huntington 
Library, judging by its annotations, was doubtless the 
author’s. 

The recent revival on the New York stage of 
Sheridan’s ‘‘School for scandal’’ emphasizes the 
importance and continued popularity of this great 
eighteenth century English play. It appeared in 
numerous American editions and was a great favorite 
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on the American stage a century and a half ago. We 
have recently secured an American edition somewhat 
earlier than any other in our collection. It was printed 
in New York by Hugh Gaine in 1786 and we can find 
a record of no other copy. Our copy has the added 
interest of having been used as a prompt book, perhaps 
by the American Company in New York, from whose 
manuscript copy it was printed. It is probable that the 
first American edition of the ‘‘School for scandal” was 
published in Philadelphia by Robert Bell in 1782, a 
copy being owned by the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia, and that our 1786 edition is the second. 

We now have a half dozen editions down to 1820, as 
well as numerous later reprints, including the following: 
New York: Hugh Gaine, 1786 
Philadelphia: Prichard & Hall, 1789 
Boston: J. Belknap and T. Hall, 1792 
Philadelphia: John Conrad & Co., 1802 
New York: David Longworth, 1807 
New York: Thomas Longworth, 1820. 


One of the most justly famous novelists of eighteenth 
century England was Samuel Richardson, whose fame 
quickly crossed the Atiantic as is shown by the fre- 
quent reprinting of his stories in this country. The 
Boston, 1797 edition of ‘‘Pamela’’ which we picked 
up this summer is interesting as its woodcut illustra- 
tions were obviously in unsuccessful imitation of the 
attractive edition with copperplates printed by Isaiah 
Thomas three years earlier. We now have five early 
editions. One is a charming English eighteenth century 
edition, with the imprint: ‘‘ London: Printed [by T. 
Saint, in Newcastle?] for the Booksellers in Town and 
Country.”’ Its attractive woodcuts, though unsigned, 
are reminiscent of Bewick. Could they have been by 
this famous wood engraver and might this copy have 
belonged to his little daughter? It contains the 
inscription: ‘‘ Jane Bewick’s Book 1796.” 

Unfortunately we still lack the two earliest American 
editions of ‘‘ Pamela,” those printed in Philadelphia by 
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W. Spotswood in 1786 and by W. Woodhouse in 1792. 
However, we have the following, most of which are 
known in no other collection: 

Boston: Samuel Hall [1793]. aas. 

Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1794. AAs. DR. R. 

New York: Mott & Lyon, 1796. Aas. 

Boston: S. Hall, 1797. Aas. 


Philadelphia: Mathew Carey, 1808. Aas. 
Dr. Rosenbach also has a Norristown: David Sower, 1799 edition. 


Who was Brooke’? Some months ago we 
received a quite unknown little volume of early fiction 
with the title: ‘‘ The Sufferings of a man of letters; or 
ths history of Hammel Clement. By Mr. Brooke. 
Alexandria: Printed and sold by John Westcott, 1803. 
72 p., 12mo. The scene of this pseudo-autobiography 
was indeed laid in England, but still it might, as we 
hoped, be the work of a native American author. If 
this should prove to be the case, we would have a new 
addition to our collection of early American novels. 

But the key to the whole puzzle is, of course, the 
author. Who was ‘“‘Mr. Brooke”? If he were an 
American, his little book is most welcome; if he were a 
mere Englishman, the little chapbook is just another 
imprint,—and even so is very acceptable. But before 
the puzzling volume can rest easily on our shelves, we 
must know who wrote it. 

So to begin with, we will have to find something 
else by ‘‘ Mr. Brooke,”’ and here it is. Way back in 
1795 the Reverend Mason Locke Weems of blessed 
Washingtonian memory, published a volume called: 
“‘Ths History of a reprobate; or, the very interesting 
and surprising adventures of David Doubtful.”’ And, 
as you have already guessed, it too was written by 
‘‘Mr. Brooke,” but still he has no Christian name. 
Now it develops that ‘‘The History of a reprobate” 
was gently lifted from a still earlier four-decker novel: 
“The Fool of quality; or the history of Henry, Ear! of 
Moreland,” which was originally published in London 
in 1766. And we feel that we are getting a bit warmer 
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when we find that this work was written by a long 
forgotten English author, Henry Brooke by name. 

This at once sets us to wondering. Could it be possi- 
ble that more than one shilling thriller might have 
been lifted from the same novel? Surely it was long 
enough to supply them by the dozen. So we looked 
about for our copy of the first American edition of 
“The Fool of quality, Philadelphia: Printed for 
Robert Campbell. 1794.” 3 vols., 12mo. And sure 
enough, right in the first volume p. 131-208, we found 
our ‘‘Sufferings of a man of letters’”’ under the title: 
“The History of a man of letters.’’ And so the prob- 
lem is solved. The elusive ‘‘ Mr. Brooke’”’ is identified 
and the little old chapbook, which Mr. Jones had 
given us, settled comfortably into its place on the shelf 
of early American imprints between Bonnet’s “‘ Philo- 
sophical and critical inquiries concerning Christianity”’ 
and Burder’s “‘ Village sermons.’’ Here it will doubt- 
less live in quiet retirement until some industrious 
bibliographer appears to record our early Virginia 
imprints or the early American editions of the works 
of the authors of England. 

Chapman Whitcomb, like that other famous old 
chapbook peddler, the Reverend Mason Locke Weems, 
knew how to phrase a title so that it would sell the 
book—witness the following: ‘‘The Life of Poll 
Flanders. Who was born in Newgate; seduced by her 
lady’s eldest son, and then married to his brother; 
after whose death she was twelve years a Lady of 
Pleasure; ten years a thief; five times a married 
woman, once to her brother; condemned at the Old 
Bailey, transported to Virginia, and returned to 
Ireland. Her death. [four lines quoted] [Leominster:] 
Printed for Chapman Whitcomb. [1799?].” 63 p., 
12mo. 

This lively little bit of pseudo-biography, of which 
no other copy is known, was given to us by Miss Clara 
Endicott Sears who, knowing that we had no copy in 
our all but complete collection of the elusive imprints 
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of Chapman Whitcomb, brought it to us with the 
remark that she liked to see things go where they 
obviously belong. As a result of her generosity, and 
nothing could be more generous than for a collector 
to give us an unique book, we now have all but two of 
the twenty books which bear the imprint of this queer 
old Dartmouth graduate who loved to wander about 
the country with a stock of shilling thrillers in his 
saddlebags. 


JUVENILES 


“‘ And then comes answer like an Absey-book.”’ 
—King John, i:1 


There were, as usual, hundreds of delightful old time 
children’s books added to our collection this year, both 
by gift and purchase, Mr. M. B. Jones alone having 
given nearly two hundred. Others came from Mr. 
C. H. Taylor, Mr. Grenville Norcross, Rev. H. E. 
Lombard, Mr. Brigham, and from friends outside of 
our membership. 

As might be expected, we added a number of prim- 
ers, but we shall mention only three: the ‘‘ Franklin 
Primer,’’ Boston, 1802, the gift of Mr. Brigham; the 
unique ‘‘ Massachusetts Primer,’’ Leominster, 1813, 
which was a notable addition to our remarkable collec- 
tion of Leominster imprints; and the ‘‘ New England 
Primer,”’ Haverhill, 1811, other copies of which are 
in the Haverhill Public Library, the Boston Public 
Library, and the Pequot Library. This last added 
another title to our collection of books printed in 
Haverhill. Of the 123 titles printed from 1793 to 1820, 
it is curious that the three largest collections, the 
American Antiquarian Society, Essex Institute, and 
Haverhill Public Library have ninety titles each. 

We have waited a long time, with what patience we 
might, for the appearance of the catalogue of Dr. A. 8. 
W. Rosenbach’s splendid collection of juveniles. And 
now it is out and most of the edition has already been 
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sold. Mr. C. H. Taylor sent us a copy, and here is its 
title: ‘Early American Children’s Books. By A. 8S. W. 
Rosenbach. With bibliographical descriptions of the 
books in his private collection. Foreword by A. 
Edward Newton, Portland, Maine. The Southworth 
Press. 1933.”’ ix, 354 p., profusely illustrated, 4to. 
De luxe edition of eighty-eight copies and regular 
edition of 585 copies of which ours is No. 50. 

This is the very best catalogue of American children’s 
books ever issued. It contains everything a bibliog- 
rapher could ask for and is a very beautiful specimen 
of printing. The descriptions are detailed, the notes 
long and interesting, the indices of authors, titles, 
printers, publishers, and booksellers are admirable, 
and the profusion of facsimiles adds greatly to the 
enjoyment and usefulness of the volume. 

This collection probably contains more juvenile 
rarities than any other, though one or two other collec- 
tions are larger; but Dr. Rosenbach has been selective, 
and as he collects no later than 1836, of course the 
common titles are automatically eliminated. As we 
look over the pages, we quite agree with the Doctor’s 
statement in his interesting introduction that the 
books in his collection, in the words of his Uncle 
Moses Polock, range from ‘“‘rare” to ‘“‘infernally 
rare.”’ A surprising number of them are “infernally 
rare.”’ 

Dr. Rosenbach’s catalogue lists 816 titles, and of 
these there are 263 which were published up to 1800. 
These are the ‘“‘infernally rare’? ones, and the Anti- 
quarian Society is fortunate in owning 111 of them. We 
also have, and here is a flaw in the Doctor’s armor, 
thirty-three titles in editions earlier than his. This is 
not to be wondered at, for our Society has been collect- 
ing juveniles for over a hundred years, and probably 
now has the largest collection in the country, including 
scores of early titles which have not yet been swept into 
Dr. Rosenbach’s net. 

It is interesting that the first three titles in this 
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catalogue are pieces of American incunabula, books 
printed before 1700. Of the first, which is doubtless the 
first children’s book printed in America, the Doctor 
has an unique copy of the second edition. It is called: 
“The Rule of the New-Creature”’ and was printed in 
Boston in 1682. Our library, as the catalogue points 
out, has the unique first American edition of this work, 
printed in Cambridge in 1668. 

Number 2 of the catalogue is also unique. It is John 
Cotton’s ‘‘Spiritual milk for Boston babes,”’ printed 
in Boston in 1684. Though we do not have a copy, we 
have the equally interesting translation of it into the 
Indian language, published in Cambridge in 1691, 
other fortunate owners being the Boston Athenaeum, 
New York Public Library, and Yale. 

The third and last seventeenth century title in the 
catalogue is Cotton Mather’s “A Family well-ordered.” 
Boston, 1699, of which we have a copy, and there is 
another in the Boston Public Library. 

It will be many a day before we again have as fine a 
study of the children’s books of our ancestors as this, 
and we are much in Doctor Rosenbach’s debt for 
sharing with us the treasures of his collection. 

When we can secure a famous juvenile which is also 
a new Worcester imprint not already in our collection, 
we are happy indeed. So we were greatly pleased to find 
a copy of James Janeway’s “A Token for children.” 
Worcester, 1795, with an imprint varying from that of 
our other copy. We now have fourteen American edi- 
tions of this famous little volume which went through 
many printings. Mr. Wilbur Macey Stone has seven 
and Doctor Rosenbach four. Though obviously 
popular with their elders, who bought edition after 
edition, I fear that this cheerless series of deathbed 
narratives was far from acceptable to the children for 
whose edification it was written. Its chief interest for 
the present day is the appendix which was written by 
Cotton Mather for the first American edition and 
appears in nearly all the later reprints. This appendix 
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gives an account of the early deaths of seven pious 
Colonial New England children, and has at the end a 
half dozen hymns written especially for young readers. 

The title of the first American edition is as follows: 
‘A Token for children. Being an exact account of the 
conversion, holy and exemplary lives and joyful 
deaths of several young children. By James Janeway, 
minister of the Gospel. To which is added, A Token, 
for the children of New England. Or, some examples of 
children, in whom the fear of God was remarkably 
budding before they dyed; in several parts of New 
England. Preserved and published for the encourage- 
ment of piety in other children. [By Cotton Mather]. 
Boston in N E Printed for Nicholas Boone, at his 
shop over against the Old Meeting House, 1700.” 
[12], 131, 36 p., 16mo. The second part of the main 
work has a separate title page at p. [55] with this 
imprint: ‘‘ Boston, in N. E. Re-printed by T. Green, 
for Benjamin Eliot. 1700.’’ The title of the Cotton 
Mather appendix, which is separately paged, has the 
imprint: ‘‘ Boston, in N. E. Printed by Timothy Green, 
for Benjamin Eliot at his shop, under the west-end of 
the Town House. 1700.’ The Society bought this 
unique copy of the first edition at the Brinley sale in 
1879, No. 1249, for $20.00. 

The following is at least a partial list of the American 
editions of this famous juvenile with the location of 
copies: 

Boston: [Timothy Green] for Nicholas Boone, 1700. Aas. 
Boston: For T. Hancock, 1718. (Evans 1959.) 

Boston, 1728. Aas (imperfect). 

Phil.: Franklin and Hall, 1749. BPL. DR. R. 

Boston: John Boyles, 1771. AAs. BPL. WMS. 

Boston: Thomas and John Fleet, 1771. Aas. was. 
Boston: Z. Fowle, 1771. Aas. BA. LC. MHS. WMS. DR. R. 
Burlington: Isaac Collins, 1772. ws. 

Phil.: Robert Aitkin, 1781. (Evans 17196.) 

Boston: Thomas and John Fleet, 1781. Aas. ws. 

New York: W. Ross for Lewis Nicholes, 1786. (Evans 19734.) 
Phil.: Johnson & Justice, 1792. (Evans 24428.) 

Boston: Samuel Hall, 1793. (Evans 25655.) 
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Worcester: For I. Thomas by James R. Hutchins, 1795. Aas. NYPL. DR. R, 

Worcester: James R. Hutchins for Nathaniel Ely, Jun, 1795. aas. wes, 

Elizabeth-Town: Shepard Kollock, 1797. Aas. 

Northampton: For Simeon Butler, 1799. Aas. 

Boston: Published by Caleb Bingham. E. Lincoln, printer, 1804. Aas. 

Phil.: Jane Aitken, 1806. aas. 

Phil.: J. Adams for Benj. and Thos. Kite, 1807. Aas. DR. R. 

New Token. Sequel to Janeway. By Wm. Moseley. Phil.: Wm. W. 
Woodward, 1808. was. 

New York: Samuel Whiting & Co., 1811. was. 

New Token. Sequel to Janeway. Pittsburgh: Patterson & Hopkins, 
1812. was. 

Phil.: King & Baird, 1842. aas. 


“Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 


Unwillingly to school.” 
—As You Like It, ii:7 


The most popular of all eighteenth century spelling 
books was Thomas Dilworth’s ‘‘A New guide to the 
English tongue,”’ which was first published in England 
in 1740. Franklin naturalized it into this country 
seven years later and it continued popular here at 
least until 1822. 

It is a rare little volume in any form in spite of the 
scores of editions and tens of thousands of copies which 
were printed, our juvenile forefathers having been no 
more careful of their schoolbooks than are their present 
day descendants. We feel that we have done well to 
assemble twenty-six editions, especially since our 
nearest rival the NyPL has 6 and CHS, EI, HCL, WL and 
YALE have 3 each. Of the 92 editions in this list, 43 of 
those mentioned by Evans were found only in con- 
temporary advertisements, leaving only 49 which have 
actually survived. Of these we have more than half. 

We have just received as the gift of Mrs. Helen B. 
Gilman a hitherto unrecorded edition, that printed in 
Boston for J. Boyle in 1781. Its interest to us is greatly 
enhanced by the inscription on its fly leaf which reads: 
‘‘Presented by Isaiah Thomas Esq.,”’ written in the 
well known autograph of our founder. 
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Dilworth also wrote a popular arithmetic of which 
we have numerous editions, and one or two minor 
works. But his chief fame rests on his speller of which 
the following is perhaps a fairly complete checklist. 
This record of the editions of Dilworth is based on our 
own collection, on Evans’ Bibliography, and on the 
bibliography of American school readers and spellers 
containing selections for reading, by Mr. O. A. Tingel- 
stad. The latter list, which was compiled in 1925 
and is still unpublished, records readers, spellers, 
primers, etc., to the total of 1730 editions of 475 titles 
by 212 authors from 1666 to 1830. Of these the Anti- 
quarian Society then owned 783 titles of which 259 had 
not been found in any other collection. Our nearest 
rival was Harvard with a total of 406 titles, with the 
Watkinson Library, the private collection of Mr. G. A. 
Plimpton, the Boston Public Library, the Library of 
Congress, the New York Public, and New York State 
Libraries following in that order. It is probable that 
our collection which numbered 783 titles in 1925 would 
reach well over 1000 today, not to mention the tens of 
thousands of other schoolbooks on our shelves. 

The list of editions of Dilworth’s ‘‘ New Guide to the 
English tongue’”’ is as follows: 


[London?|—Ist ed. 1740 

Phil.: B. Franklin. 8th ed. (1st. Amer.) 1747 G. A. PLIMPTON 
N. Y.: Parker & Weyman 1754 AAS. 
N. Y.: Hugh Gaine 1755 Evans 7408 

Phil.: James Chattin 1757 Evans 7883 

N. Y.: Hugh Gaine 1761 Evans 8839 

Phil.: W. Dunlap 1762 CHS. 
Wilmington: Jas. Adams 1762 G. A. PLIMPTON. 
Bost.: Kneeland for Sam’l Webb 1764 AAS. 
N. Y.: Hugh Gaine 1765 Evans 9951 

Phil.: David Hall 1766 Evans 10284 


“2000 copies were more than half printed at the time of the dissolu- 
tion of the firm of Franklin & Hall.”’ 


Bost.: Mein & Fleeming 1767 Evans 10602 

Bost.: Mein & Fleeming 1769 Evans 11240 

Phil.: T. & W. Bradford [1770] AAS. 
All three are of different issues. NYPL. 
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Bost. 1771 
Bost.: For John Perkins 1771 U. CHI, 
Bost.: For Thomas Leverett, 1772 AAS, 
Phil.: John Dunlap 1772 Evans 12374 
Bost.: Kneeland for A. Ellison 1773 HCL. 
Phil.? 1774 CHS, 
Phil.: Robert Aitken 1774 Evans 13249 
Phil.: Robert Aitken 1778 Evans 15782 
Lancaster: Francis Bailey 1778 Evans 15783 
Bost.: Draper & Folsom 1778 EI. 
Bost.: White & Adams for Nich. Bowes 177 WL. 
Phil.: Robert Bell 1779 Evans 16258 
Phil.: Hall & Sellers 1779 Evans 16259 
Phil.: Jos. Crukshank 1779 Evans 16260 
Phil.: Steiner & Cist 1780 Evans 16760 
Phil.: John Dunlap 1780 Evans 16761 
Balt.: M. K. Goddard 1780 Evans 16762 
Newbury-Port: John Mycall 1780 Evans 16763 
Bost.: For John Boyle 1780 AAS. 
Bost.: For J. Boyle 1781 AAS. 
Phil.: R. Aitken 1781 WL. 
Phil.: Jos. Crukshank 1781 CHS. 
Phil.: John Dunlap 1781 YALE. 
Portsmouth: Daniel Fowle 1781 NYPL. 
Hartford: Nath. Patten 1782 Evans 17521 
Chatham: Shepard Kollock 1782 Evans 17522 
Bost.: Robert Hodge 1782 (J.Q. Adams copy) Aas. 
Bost.: Nath. Coverly 1783 EI. 
Bost. 1783 Evans 17916 
Norwich: John Trumbull 1783 Evans 17917 
Phil. 1784 Evans 18446 
Bost.: J. W. Folsom 1784 HCL. 
Phil.: Young, Steward & M’Culloch 1785 AAS. 
Litchfield: T. Collier 1786 AAS. 
Bost.: T. & J. Fleet 1786 Evans 19607 
Trenton: Isaac Collins 1786 Evans 19608 
Hartford: Nath. Patten 1787 Evans 20333 
New-Brunswick: Shelly Arnett 1787 Evans 20334 
Bost.: J. W. Folsom 1788 Evans 21056 
Portsmouth: John Melcher 1788 Evans 21057 
Hartford, Nath. Patten 1788 YALE. 
Bost.: T. & J. Fleet 1789 AAS. BM. NL. 
N. Y.: Hodge, Allen & Campbell 1789 Evans 21796 
Phil.: John M’Culloch 1789 Evans 21797 
N. Y.: Samuel Loudon 1790 Evans 22462 
Phil.: For Robert Campbell 1790 Evans 22463 


New Haven: A. Morse 1790 YALE. 
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Phil.: Prichard & Hall 

Phil.: James & Johnson 
Hartford: Nath. Patten 
Hartford: Nath. Patten 
Phil.: Jos. Crukshank 

Phil.: T. & W. Bradford 
Portsmouth: J. Melcher 

N. Y. 

Phil. 

New-Brunswick 

N. Y.: Sam’] Campbell 
Portsmouth: J. Melcher 
Phil.: Stewart & Cochran 
N. Y. 

Bost.: J. White 

Phil.: Stewart & Cochran 
Phil.: Robt. Cochran 

Phil.: J. Bioren 
Harrisburgh: John Wyeth 
Wilmington: Peter Brynberg 
Phil.: Mathew Carey 

Phil.: Mathew Carey & Son 
Phil.: Mathew Carey & Son 
Wilmington: Robt. Porter 
Phil.: J. Bioren 

N. Y.: E. Duyckinck 
Wilmington: Robt. Porter 
Dublin: John Gough 


Glasgow: Niven, Napier & Khull 


(Dilworth improved) 


1790 AAS. 
1791 AAS. 
1791 Evans 23325 

1792 NYPL. EI. 
1792 AAS. 
[1793?] AAS, JCB. 


{1793?] Evans 25397 

1793 Evans 25398 

[1793] JCB. 
1794 Evans 26887 

1794 Evans 26888 


1795 NYPL. 
1795 AAS. 
1796 Evans 30349 

[1797] AAS. 
1797 Evans 32047 

1797 AAS. 
1803 AAS. 
1809 NYPL. 
1811 AAS. 
[1811?] AAS. 
1814 HCL. 
1817 AAS. 
1818 COL. U. (T. C.) 
1818 AAS. 
1819 AAS. WL. 
1820 NYPL. 
1822 AAS. 
1795 AAS. 
1807 AAS. 


“‘Dilworth’s Spelling Book Improved”’ 


Albany 
Balt.: George Keatinge 


Washington, Pa.: Colerick, Beaumont & 


Hunter 


1796 Evans 30346 
1796 Evans 30347 


1796 Evans 30348 


THE Crrcus 


“A mountebank, a threadbare juggler, and a fortune teller.” 


—Comedy of Errors, v:1 


Can you remember the thrill that ran down your 
spine when you heard someone shout: ‘‘The circus is 
coming!’’ and you ran out to the street and heard, way 
up the avenue, the penetrating music of that famous 
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Worcester invention, the steam calliope? And the 
excitement with which you watched for the first 
appearance of the clown on his trick donkey, leading 
the parade of spangled ladies on their beautiful horses, 
fierce man-eating tigers in their carved and gilded 
cages, lumbering elephants, chattering monkeys and 
the whole glittering pageant so dear to your boyish 
heart? No doubt you still go to the circus, having 
your own children or those borrowed from your 
neighbors as an alibi, or perhaps you are even a mem- 
ber of the Circus Fans’ Association and a faithful 
reader of that excellent circus magazine, ‘‘The White 
Tops.” 

If such things still thrill you, you will be interested 
to know that we have, during the past year, added to 
our noteworthy circus collection a number of the 
rarest and earliest of American circus and menagerie 
posters. The first of these is perhaps the earliest Ameri- 
can menagerie poster which has survived. It is about 
three by six feet in size and is adorned with many fas- 
cinating woodcuts of the wonderful animals you could 
see for twenty-five cents at Easton on September 8, 
1831 if you were so fortunate as to be there to visit the 
‘‘American National Caravan.’’ The poster tells us 
that you could see ‘‘The unicorn, or one horned 
Rhinoceros,’’ the first specimen of ‘‘this rare and 
extraordinary animal” ever shown in the United 
States. Also a “pair of Mocos, animals not treated in 
natural history, nor ever before seen in this country.”’ 
And you will want to be sure to see the ‘‘ Royal tiger 
of Asia,” for ‘‘the beautiful regularity of his stripes 
excites the admiration of every beholder.’’ There are 
also monkeys, a jaguar, a camel, a lama, and many 
other animals, including two trained monkeys, Cap- 
tain Dick and Dandy Jack, who will ride around the 
ring on a shetland pony. There will be ‘“‘ good music” 
but, we regret to state, no lions or elephants and, since 
this is a menagerie and not a circus, no clowns, riders 
or acrobats. 
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Following our second and third posters, we must 
journey to Clinton and the date is June 12, 1835. Here 
we will visit ‘‘The Association’s celebrated and 
extensive menagerie and aviary from their Zoological 
Institute in the City of New-York.” Four years had 
seen a considerable growth both in the size of the 
posters and the menageries which they so attractively 
advertised. The larger of these posters measures over 
six by nine feet and the smaller, for the same show, 
about three by seven feet. 

On entering the tent, we find that they have not 
only secured several lions and an elephant and a be- 
wildering array of other curious animals and birds, but 
that the keeper will enter the cages of the lions and 
tigers at half past three in the afternoon. And from the 
smaller poster we learn that the keeper is none other 
than the justly famous Isaac Van Amberg, who accord- 
ing to the old song: 

Sticks his head in the lion’s mouth 

And leaves it there a while 

And when he takes it out again 

He greets you with a smile. 
But at this early day the first of American wild animal 
trainers was not yet quite up to the thrilling feat de- 
scribed in the song, so we will have to be content to 
watch him as he “plays and fondles with the inmates 
(of the cages] alternately, and demonstrates the perfect 
subjugation of the whole groupe, to his unparalleled 
and apparently magic powers.”’ 

After visiting the other animals, perhaps we can 
muster up sufficient courage to take a ride on the back 
of that ‘‘majestic animal, the great male elephant,” 
the proprietors having constructed for that purpose 
“a splendid saddle, trimmed and decorated after the 
Eastern style, similar to the print represented on 
large bill.’’ The ‘‘ Unicorn or rhinoceros’”’ is still with 
the show but ‘‘the growth of its horn is much retarded 
as it continually thumps its head against the bars of 
its cage.”’ 
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And we may also see ‘‘the gnu, or horned horse. So 
extraordinary is the structure of this animal, that 
some persons have doubted the reality of its existence, 
and have supposed it to be a creature merely of the 
artist’s imagination. . . . In the shape of its body it 
evidently partakes of the horse, the ox, the stag and 
the antelope. It is fierce and vicious, and apparently 
untameable.”’ 

From the artistic standpoint, our most attractive 
circus poster is one which we recently purchased. It 
was drawn on stone by G. T. Sanford in 1846 and exe- 
cuted by G. & W. Endicott of New York. Its central 
figure, surrounded by seven charming vignettes, 
represents the once famous bareback rider, ‘‘ Madame 
Louisa Howard. As she appeared in her unequaled 
equestrian act. Welch & Mann’s National Amphi- 
theatre, Philadelphia.’’ At the bottom of the poster 
appears the statement: ‘‘ Welch & Mann’s National 
Circus, the most extensive in the United States, con- 
sisting of over 150 men and horses, will exhibit [at 
Greenfield August 10th 1846].”’ This lovely lithograph, 
which measures 29% by 24 inches, is not mentioned in 
Peters’ ‘‘ America on stone.” 

The greatest of all American circus clowns was Dan 
Rice who, on June 21, 1859, came with his show to 
Worcester. The colored woodcut poster for this 
thrilling entertainment measures 424 by 634 feet in 
size and was recently presented to our circus collection. 
It features ‘‘The wonderful elephant Lalla Rookh as 
she appears in Dan Rice’s Great Show”’ and the five 
poses of this remarkably trained pachyderm which we 
see represented on the poster, demonstrate that this 
particular circus was well worth our patronage. We 
are especially intrigued by the portrait in the center of 
the poster, where she is represented as walking a tight 
rope with her two “‘nigh”’ feet both in the air at once! 

Our collection contains many important books on 
the American circus, from Philip Astley’s ‘‘The 
Modern riding-master,”’ Philadelphia, 1776 (another 
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copy in Dr. Rosenbach’s collection) to Clyde Beattie’s 
“The Big cage.’’ There are rare handbills advertising 
the earliest elephants and camels, Ricketts’ and 
Vilalliave’s pioneer shows, Barnum’s early and later 
ventures, and scores of others, down to last season’s 
posters for Ringling’s and the other better circuses of 
today. 

No library in the country is so actively interested as 
is ours in gathering the books, pamphlets, posters, 
handbills, music, and photographs which go to make 
up the romantic history of the American circus, and 
no library could be a more fitting depository for the 
splendid collections of circus literature now in private 
hands. If the half dozen splendid privately owned 
circus collections of the country could eventually 
gravitate to us, they would find a cordial welcome, and 
it would be a matter of great satisfaction to their 
owners to know that America’s greatest historical 
library would preserve for future generations the 
source materials for the history of America’s most 
typical and best loved form of entertainment, the 
circus. 

CAPTIVITIES 


“To set him free from his captivity.”’ 
—3 Henry VI, iv:6 


No story of Indian captivity is more interesting or 
rarer in its first edition than that of the Reverend John 
Williams of Deerfield. Its scarcity is all the more 
evident from the fact that in our great storehouse of 
New England source books we have, until this year, 
never had but a pitiful headless and tailless fragment 
of the ‘‘ Redeemed captive returned to Zion.’’ Boston, 
1707. But now, thanks to the generosity of Mr. Frank 
C. Deering, we have a beautiful copy in its original 
binding, with only the title in facsimile. This copy has 
as an added attraction, the rare printed book label of 
‘Jacob Cushing, His Book. 1764,” and is preserved in 
a half morocco solander case by Riviere. 
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The popularity of this captivity is very evident from 
the frequency with which its story has been retold in 
scores of historical works in addition to the numerous 
reprints of the original narrative. A defective copy of 
the New London [1776] edition was also secured this 
year. 

Of the twenty-one editions of the ‘‘ Redeemed 
captive’’ described by Dr. Wilberforce Eames in the 
bibliography appended to the Springfield, 1908 edi- 
tion, the American Antiquarian Society has thirteen, 
the Ayer collection twelve, and Mr. F. C. Deering 
seventeen. The American Antiquarian Society library 
has the following editions, as well as numerous other 
works by or about Rev. John Williams: 


Ist ed. Boston, 1707 (title in facsimile) 
4th ed. Boston, 1773 (the sermon only) 
5th ed. Boston, 1774 
[6th ed.| | New London, [1776] (lacks title and last leaf) 
7th ed. Greenfield, 1793 
8th ed. Boston, 1795 
9th ed. Greenfield, 1800 
10th ed. New Haven, 1802 
11th ed. Brookfield, 1811 
13th ed. New York, 1833 
16th ed. Greenfield, 1837 
18th ed. Northampton, 1853 
21st ed. Springfield, 1908 (with bibliography) 


THE REVOLUTION 


Here’s fine revolution!” 
—Hamlet, v:1 


One of the most important events leading up to the 
Revolutionary War was the Stamp Act Congress held 
in New York in 1765 to which nine of the colonies sent 
delegates. That the deliberations of this convention 
were of great interest in England as well as America is 
evident from the flood of pamphlet literature which 
they called forth. Mr. M. B. Jones has recently given 
us a copy of what was probably the second separate 
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appearance of the proceedings of this Congress, 
printed in London in 1767. It has the following 
title: 

‘“ Authentic account of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress held at New-York, in MDCCLXV, on the 
subject of the American Stamp Act. [London: Printed 
for J. Almon], MDCCLXVII. Price one shilling.”’ 
[2], 37 p., 8vo. Sabin 2444 locates copies only at 
Harvard and the New York State Library, the latter 
copy, however, having been destroyed when that 
library was burned. In addition to these, the Library 
of Congress has a copy and there may be a few others. 
This edition also appears bound up in Almon’s “‘Col- 
lection of tracts.’’ London, 1766-1767, Vol. III, No. 2, 
and in same, London, 1773, Vol. I, No. 1 (Library of 
Congress catalogue). 

It is probable that the first edition of these delibera- 
tions, outside of the contemporary newspapers, was 
that with the title: ‘‘ Proceedings of the Congress at 
New-York” [October 7-25, 1765] [(Colophon:] ‘‘ Annap- 
olis: Printed by Jonas Green, printer to the province, 
1766.”’ 28 p., 35cm, a copy of which is in the Library 
of Congress. Haven, in the appendix to Thomas’ 
“History of Printing,’’ 1874, Vol. II, p. 590, describes 
a Philadelphia, 1767 edition of the ‘Authentic 
account”’ with 37 p., 8vo. This entry is repeated by 
Hildeburn, Sabin 53537, and Winsor, Vol. VI, p. 74, 
but it is probable that this is in reality identical with 
the first English edition which we have just secured. 
There was also a Philadelphia, 1813 edition, 29 p., 8vo., 
according to Sabin 53537 and Winsor. It was reprinted 
as: ‘Journal of the first congress of the American 
colonies.’’ New York, 1845, copies being in BPL, LC, 
HEH, NYPL, and YALE. 

Perhaps the most distinguished of all the Revolu- 
tionary army chaplains was the Reverend Israel Evans 
who had just secured his M.A. from the College of 
New Jersey, now Princeton, as the first guns of the war 
were still echoing from Bunker Hill. Born in Pennsyl- 
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vania of a line of Welsh clergymen ancestors, Evans 
graduated from the College of New Jersey in 1772 and 
as soon as he had his M.A. in 1775 was appointed 
chaplain in the First New York Regiment of the Line. 
The following year found him serving as chaplain to 
the Second Regiment and later on he served with the 
Third New Hampshire Regiment, having become 
Brigade Chaplain before he was mustered out. He 
served under the command of Generals Enoch Poor, 
John Sullivan, and John Stark, and his term of service 
lasted from August 3, 1775 until peace was declared at 
the end of the war. 

Evans was an ardent patriot, and there are many 
stories of his bravery in the field, where he served also 
as military aid and was frequently under fire. His 
Revolutionary service took him to Ticonderoga, into 
the Indian infested wilderness of the Genesee Country 
on the Sullivan expedition, and finally to Yorktown, 
where he stood at Washington’s side during the 
battle. 

Evans was popular with both officers and men; he 
was a forceful speaker; was ‘‘fond of a good horse, good 
music and good living’’; and lived and died a splendid 
example of the active, courageous Christian gentleman. 
After the war he became the second pastor of the Old 
North Church at Concord, New Hampshire, a post 
which he held from 1789 to 1797. He served as chaplain 
of the Convention for the revision of the New Hamp- 
shire constitution in 1791-2. He became a trustee of 
Dartmouth College in 1793, and remained on their 
board until his death on March 9, 1807. On the death 
of his widow, his estate went to Dartmouth for the 
founding of the Evans Professorship of Oratory and 
Belles-lettres.! 

Evans’ published works are few but interesting and 
rare, and our Society is fortunate in having all but the 
first of the six sermons in pamphlet form which he 
published, two of the finest, his discourses at Yorktown 


tRev. Israel Evans. By J.C. Thorne in Granite Monthly, November, 1902. 
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and at New York having been presented during the 
year by Mr. M. B. Jones. 

All but the last of Evans’ sermons were published 
while he was serving as chaplain in the Revolution, and 
were printed for distribution among the officers and 
men who heard them delivered in the camps of the 
Continental army or in the adjacent churches. 

The first was a sermon of thanksgiving delivered 
before the army in 1778, and is the only one not yet in 
our collection. The second was delivered at Easton, 
Pennsylvania in 1779 before the western army, 
immediately after its successful campaign against the 
Iroquois, known today as the Sullivan Expedition. 
Our copy formerly belonged to General Henry Dear- 
born and contains his autograph and that of Eliphelet 
Dearborn. This was followed in 1780 by a funeral 
sermon on the death of Brigadier General Enoch 
Poor, commanding officer of Evans’ brigade. Our copy 
contains the autograph of the patriot, Samuel Adams, 
and a presentation inscription to his son signed by the 
author. In 1782 Evans delivered a discourse on the 
battlefield of Yorktown before the troops under the 
command of the Marquis de Lafayette ‘‘on the mem- 
orable occasion of the surrender of the British army.”’ 
The published sermon is dedicated to Lafayette. 
After peace was declared in 1783 Evans found himself 
in New York where he delivered a sermon in St. 
George’s Chapel ‘‘before a brigade of Continental 
troops and a number of citizens’’ on the day set aside 
by Congress”’ as a day of public thanksgiving for the 
blessings of independence, liberty and peace.”’ In 1791 
while he was chaplain of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Evans delivered an election sermon at Concord 
before the General Court of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, this being the last of the published sermons of 
this old patriot of which we can find a record. 

The list of Evans’ published sermons is as follows: 


A discourse, delivered on the 18th day of December, 1777, the day of 
publick thanksgiving, appointed by the Honourable Continental 
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Congress, by the Reverend Israel Evans, A.M. Chaplain of General 
Poor’s Brigade, and now published at the request of the General and 
officers of the said brigade, to be distributed among the soldiers gratis, 
Lancaster: Printed by Francis Bailey. M.DCC.LXXVIII. 24 p,, 
12mo. CHS. HCL. PU. 

A discourse, delivered at Easton, on the 17th of October, 1779, to the 
officers and soldiers of the Western Army, after their return from an 
expedition against the Five Nations of hostile Indians. By the Rever- 
end Israel Evans, A.M. and Chaplain to General Poor’s Brigade. 
Now published at the particular request of the generals and field 
officers of that army: and to be distributed among the soldiers, 
Gratis. Philadelphia: Printed by Thomas Bradford, at the Coffee- 
House. M.DCC.LXXIX. 40 p., 8vo. AAs. JCB. LCP. LC. MBS, 
NYPL. NHSL. 

An oration, delivered at Hackinsack, on the tenth of September, 1780. At 
the interment of the Honorable Brigadier Enoch Poor, General of the 
New-Hampshire Brigade. By the Reverend Israel Evans, A. M. and 
Chaplain to the said brigade. Published by desire of the officers of 
the New-Hampshire troops, and a number of gentlemen in Exeter. 
Newbury-Port: Printed and sold by John Mycall. MDCCLXXXI. 
36 p., 4to. AAS. BA. HCL. LC. 


A Discourse delivered near York in Virginia, on the memorable occasion 
of the surrender of the British army to the allied forces of America 
and France, before the brigade of New York troops and the division 
of American light-infantry, under the command of the Marquis de 
la Fayette. By Israel Evans, A. M. Chaplain to the troops of New- 
Hampshire. On the thirteenth day of December, the day of general 
thanksgiving, this discourse, nearly in its present form, was delivered 
in the second Presbyterian church in Philadelphia. The author is 
indebted for its publication to the generosity of a number of gentle- 
man in this city; and it is principally intended for the gratification 
of the brave soldiery fighting in the cause of America and man- 
kind. Philadelphia: Printed by Francis Bailey, in Market-street. 
M.DCC.LXXXII. 45, [1] p., 8vo. Dedicated to Lafayette and con- 
tains on last page a six stanza poem addressed to the American 
army. AAS. BA. BPL. HSP. JCB. LC. NYPL. 


A Discourse, delivered in New-York, before a brigade of Continental 
troops, and a number of citizens, assembled in St. George’s Chapel, 
on the 11th December, 1783, the day set apart by the recommenda- 
tion of the United States in Congress, as a day of public thanksgiving 
for the blessings of independence, liberty and peace, By the Rev. 
Israel Evans, A. M. Chaplain in the American army. Published, and 
sold by John Holt, Printer to the State of New-York. [1783]. 23 p., 
8vo. AAS. BA. HCL. JCB. PU. 

A Sermon, delivered at Concord, before the Hon. General Court of the 
State of Newhampshire, at the annual election, holden on the first 
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Wednesday in June, M.DCC.XCI. By the Rev. Israel Evans, A.M. 
Pastor of the church in Concord. Concord: Printed by George 
Hough, for the Honourable General Court. M.DCC.XCI. 35 p., 
8vo. AAS. BA. BM. LC. MHS. NHSL. 


“The Battle of the Kegs” was one of the most 
popular ballads of the Revolution, and the best known 
of the patriotic songs of Philadelphia’s famous signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, Francis Hopkinson, 
whose son Joseph was to win still greater fame as the 
author of ‘‘ Hail Columbia.”’ This mock heroic ballad 
of twenty-two stanzas celebrated the consternation 
among the British ships at anchor in the Delaware 
during the British occupation of Philadelphia in 1777, 
when some kegs of gunpowder, constructed to explode 
on contact, were floated down upon them by the 
Americans. One small boat was wrecked and at least 
one person was killed, but little serious damage 
resulted to the British fleet except to the nerves of its 
personnel. A number of shots were fired at the floating 
kegs in an attempt to explode them, but the principal 
result of the adventure was the composition of Hop- 
kinson’s song which he printed in the Pennsylvania 
Packet on March 4, 1778. It immediately became 
popular in the camps of the patriot army and through- 
out the country, and was at once reprinted both in 
pamphlet and broadside ballad form, rivalling the 
derisive British ballad, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ to the tune 
of which Hopkinson’s song was sung. 

“The Battle of the kegs” is an exceedingly rare item 
in any early edition. It does not appear in Evans or 
Wegelin, and Sabin and the Library of Congress cata- 
logue include only the 1866 reprint. Ford’s ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts Broadsides,’’ Nos. 3172-3, locates two edi- 
tions in the Boston Public Library printed about 1800. 
The one with three woodcuts at the top, which was 
reprinted in facsimile in Winslow’s ‘‘ American broad- 
side verse,”” New Haven, 1930, p. 153, is identical 
with two of our copies which were in all probability 
printed in Boston by N. Coverly about 1800, since they 
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are in the large collection of Coverly ballads which 
Isaiah Thomas bought of the publisher. 

We have just secured, through the generosity of 
Mr. M. B. Jones, what may well be an unique copy of 
an earlier edition. At the right of a crude woodcut of a 
keg appears the caption title: ‘‘The Battle of the kegs. 
Together with The chearful wife.’’ Then follows in 
double column the two ballads and at the foot of the 
second column is the colophon: ‘‘Sold [by T. & J. Fleet] 
at the Bible and Heart Cornhill, Boston.’’ Since T. & 
J. Fleet were located at the Bible and Heart in Cornhill 
from 1780 on, we have tentatively assigned the date 
1780 to this edition of the ballad. It is not mentioned 
by Ford or other bibliographers. 

Another amusing satirical poem of the Revolution 
and in this case, one of English origin, is ‘‘The Tears 
of the Foot Guards, upon their departure for America: 
Written by an ensign of the army. [two lines quoted] 
London: Printed for G. Kearsly, in Fleet-Street. 
MDCCLXXVI.” [4], 12 p., 4to. This clever satire was 
published anonymously in London in 1776 just as the 
battalion consisting of men drafted from the First, 
Third, and Coldstream regiments of the Foot Guards 
was about to set out for service in America. The poem 
represents the Guards as a lot of cowardly, pleasure 
loving fops who mourned the necessity of leaving 
behind the soft living and the beautiful ladies of the 
court. One of the Guardsmen is made to say: 


Spare my dear person if I’m forced from town, 
Nor on the plains of Boston lay me down. 


Have I, for years, in milk of roses lav’d, 
To be by painted savages enslav’d. 


Here let me stay—and simper o’er my tea, 
Indeed the ocean has no charms for me! 


Ye soldiers, who have better nerves than mine 
May serve the King—but I must now resign. 
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It was but natural that this attack on a famous 
battalion of the British army should have called forth 
an equally spirited anonymous reply. It was entitled: 
“An Answer to The Tears of the Foot Guards, in 
which that respectable corps are vindicated from the 
charges of puppyism and cowardice. [etc., 5 lines] 
London: Printed for G. Kearsly, in Fleet-Street. 
MDCCLXXVI.” [2], 21 p., 4to. We have recently 
secured fine copies of both of these poems in first 
edition. The John Carter Brown Library and Boston 
Athenaeum have the second edition of the first poem in 
16 pages, also published in 1776. The Library of 
Congress has both editions of the first poem as well as 
the answer, which is also in the John Carter Brown 
Library. 


**A book! O rare one!”’ 
—Cymbaline, v:4 


The first important European history of the Revolu- 
tionary War, which is still little known in America, is a 
German work entitled: ‘‘Geschichte der Kriege in und 
ausser Europa. . . .”’ It was published in “ Niirn- 
berg, bey Gabriel Nicolaus Raspe”’ in thirty parts 
from 1776 to 1784 and is important not only because 
it was appearing while the war was in progress, but 
especially on account of its profusion of hand colored, 
folding, copper-plate maps and engraved portraits of 
the leading American officers. 

Only two or three perfect sets of this work have 
ever appeared for sale in America, and that in the John 
Carter Brown Library is the only other set we have 
located. Sabin 27213 described only eight of the thirty 
parts and located no copy. Mr. C. F. Heartman is the 
only one to have described and sold a perfect set at 
auction (Heartman auction 59, Sept. 27, 1916, No. 30), 
and it does not appear in dealers’ lists or in the printed 
catalogues of the more important public or private 
libraries. 

Our fine and perfect set is in its original binding in 
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seven volumes (as is the John Carter Brown copy) 
and came originally from the library of Baron von 
Hirschberg, Castle Weihersberg, Oberpfalz, Bavaria, 
and each volume contains his armorial bookplate. This 
valuable set was recently presented by Mr. Chandler 
Bullock. 

As the title states, this is a ‘‘ History of war in and 
outside of Europe from the beginning of the revolt of 
the British colonies in North America to the present 
time.”’ In spite of the fact that the work attempts to 
cover all European as well as American military opera- 
tions from 1776 to 1784, the larger part of the set is 
taken up with the history of the American Revolution 
then in progress. Out of the thirty parts, eleven relate 
entirely to America, another eleven deal largely with 
the struggle of our colonies and only eight contain 
comparatively little American material. Though the 
work is anonymous, it was probably compiled by or 
under the editorship of G. N. Raspe, the publisher, 
whose name is signed to one of the notices to the reader. 
Much of it is taken from contemporary documents 
and other parts of the narrative, as well as the illustra- 
tive material, seem to have been copied to some extent 
from contemporary British histories, or from the news- 
papers and periodicals of the day. The desire of the 
publisher to make the work as accurate as possible is 
evident from the following notice in Part 3: ‘‘ Being 
unable to get trustworthy information, and being 
unwilling to copy accounts which are obviously lies, 
this volume is somewhat abbreviated, but we will 
make up for it in later volumes. ”’ 

The work may be described as follows: 

Geschicte der Kriege in und ausser Europa vom 
Anfange des Aufstandes der Brittischen Kolonien in 
Nordamerika an. . . . [Imprint of all parts after the 
first two which have only the date:] Niirnberg, bey 
Gabriel Nicolaus Raspe, 1776 [-1784]. Titles vary. 
30 parts in 7 vols., maps, plates, ports., 4to., original 
full sprinkled calf, edges cut. 
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VoLuME I 


Part 1, 1776. [6], 112 p., Folding “‘ Plan de Boston”’; folding 
colored map: ‘‘ L’Amerique septentrionale. A Nuremberg 1776. 
Ches G. N. Raspe.” (I. M. Dorn sc.). This part relates 
exclusively to America. 

Part 2, 1776. 84, [2] p. There is an error in the pagination 
which skips from p. 6 to 9 without omitting any of the text. 
Folding ‘Prospect von Quebec’’; folding map: ‘‘ Karte von 
der Insel Montreal und den gegenden Umbher, nach den 
Manuscripten der Karten, Grundrisse und Tagebiicher bey 
der Marine entworfen, von N. Bellin Ingénieur und Hidro- 
graphen der Marine ward von den Englaendern erobert, im 
August 1760.’ [with inset plan of the city]. Following the text 
is a leaf of ‘‘ Nachricht” signed by Gabriel Nicolaus Raspe, not 
in the copy described by Heartman. Relates entirely to the 
French and Indian War. 

Part 3, 1777. [2], 127, [1] p. Folding ‘‘ Plan von Quebec”’; 
folding colored map: ‘‘ Karte von Neu England New Yorck und 
Pensilvanien.”’ Relates entirely to America. 

Part 4, 1777. [2], 122, [1] p. There is an error in the pagina- 
tion which skips from 104 to 125 and continues in error to the 
end of the part. The last page should be numbered 114 instead 
of 122. Plan of “‘Crown-Point sonst Fort St. Frederic, am See 
Champlain in Neu-England.”’ Relates entirely to America. 


IIT 


Part 5, 1777. [2], 134, [2] p. Relates entirely to America, 
Part 6, 1777. 111, [1] p. Plan: “‘Grundriss der Stadt 
Philadelphia,’’ p. [3-4]; folding colored map: ‘‘Grundriss des 
Nérdlichen Theils der Neujorks Insel nebst den am 16. Novbr. 
1776. eroberten Fort Washington nun das Fort Knyphausen 
genannt und dem Fort Lee.”’ Relates entirely to America. 
Part 7, 1777. [2], 109 p. Lacks unnumbered leaf of ‘‘ Nach- 
richt”’ (mentioned by Heartman), stating that the plan of the 
military operations of 1776, secured from the British Admiralty 
called for by the title, would be issued with the next part. In 
its place in our copy, but not in that described by Heartman, 
is a colored folding map: ‘‘Der bewohnteste Theil von New 
Engelland nemlich die Provinzen Massachusets Bay und New 
Hampshire die Colonien von Conecticut und Rhode Island. 
(C. H. Stage excud. Aug. Vind.)”’ Relates entirely to America. 
Part 8, 1777. [2], 117, [1] p. Folding colored “ Plan von den 
Operationen der Koeniglichen Armee unter dem General Sir 
William Howe in Neuyorck und Ost-Neujersey gegen die 
Americaner unter Comando des General Washington, vom 12. 
October bis 28. November. 1776. wobey vorziiglich die 
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Affaire be¥ White Plains. am 28. October vorgestellt wird.” 
Relates entirely to America. 


III 


Part 9, 1777. 120p. Ports: “John Hankock. Praesident des 
Americane Congresses.”; “George Washington. Esqr. Ameri- 
canischer Generalissimus.”’ Relates entirely to America. 

Part 10, 1778. 128 p., including index of first ten parts. 
Folding ‘‘Plan der Gegend und Stadt von Philadelphia.” 
Relates entirely to America. 

Parts 11-12, 1778. (Double number). 92 p. Ports.: “Dr 
Beniamin Franklin gebohrn zu Boston den 17. Janrii 1706.”; 
“Commodore Hopkins. Commandeur en Chef der Ameri. 
Flotte.;’ “Der Americanische Gener. Arnold.’’; ‘Israel 
Putnam. Esqr. General-Major der Americaner.”; “Charles 
Lee. Esqr. Americanischer General-Major.’’; “Robert Rogers. 
Commandeur der Americaner.’’ Relates entirely to America. 


IV 

Part 13, 1778. 104 p., Lacks leaf of “Nachricht” men- 
tioned by Heartman. Ports.: ‘‘ David Wooster. Esqr. Comandr 
bey der Provincal Armee in America.”; ‘‘Major-General, John 
Sullivan.” Three fourths of this part relate to America, the 
rest to Europe. 

Part 14, 1778. [2],90 p. Folding table: “‘Ordre de Bataille” 
. . (printed); 2 folding colored tables (Heartman describes 
them as maps): “‘Ordre de Bataille der Kayser. Konig. Armée, 
1778.”’; and: ‘‘Ordre de Bataille der Kénig. Preusi. Armée. 
1778.”’ [on same sheet: ‘‘ Ordre de Bataille der Kénig. Preussi. 
Prinz Heinrich. Armée.”] Half of part American, half 
European. 

Part 15, 1778. [2], 114 p., Folding colored map: “ Kriegs- 
Carte von den K6énig Preuss. und Chur Sachsischen Einmarch 
in B6hmen unter Comando Sr. K. H. des Prinzen Heinrichs d. 
28. July. 1778.’’; folding colored map: ‘‘ Kriegs-Carte von den 
Einmarch Sr. Maj des K6nigs in Preussen in Béhmen. 1778.” 
Only a small part relates to America. Bound in after this part, 
but not a part of the “‘Geschicte der Kriege,”’ is a contemporary 
German treatise on martial law. 


VOLUME V 
Part 16, 1778. [2],90 p. Folding colored map: ‘Carte von 
Boehmen Maehren Schlesien und Lausitz. Niirnberg auf 
Kosten der Raspischen Handlung.” Only a small part relates 
to America. 
Part 17, 1779. [2], 101 p. About one third of the part 
relates to America. 
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Part 18, 1779. [2],94p. Folding colored map: “Kriegs- 
Charte von den Kaiserlichen und K@éniglichen Uberfall und 
Wegnahme des Bloklauses bey Nieder Schwedeldorff . 
1779.”’ About one third relates to America. 

Part 19, 1779. 123 p. Folding colored map: ‘‘ Karte von der 
Insel St. Lucia von M. B. Ing. de la Marine 1758.” About half 
relates to America. 

Part 20, 1779. 98 p., including index to parts 11-20. Plate 
showing obverse and reverse of two German medals of 1779, 
“J. S. Leitner fec.’”’ Copy described by Heartman lacked this 
plate but had a portrait and folding plate not in this copy. 
Only a small part relates to America. 


VotumE VI 


Part 21, 1780. 102 p. Folding colored map: “‘ Karte von der 
Insel Grenada und den Grenadillen in Nord America, unter 
den zwélften Grad der Breite. Gezeichnet von M. Bellin Ing. 
de la Marine 1758.” Map bound by mistake with part 22. 
Relates almost entirely to America. 

Part 22, 1781. 96 p. Map: “‘ Die Meerenge von Gibraltar. ”’ 
Map bound by mistake with part 23. Relates almost entirely 
to America. 

Part 23, 1781. 100 p. Folding colored map, without title, 
of the islands of Jersey and Guernsey. Map bound by mistake 
with part 21. Relates almost entirely to America. 

Part 24, 1781. 96 p. Folding colored map on thick paper: 
“Carte des Isles de Maiorque, Minorque et Yvice. Par Mr. 
Bellin Ingenieur du Roy et de la Marine communiquée au 
Public par les Heritiers de Homann, en I|’an 1756. a Nurem- 
burg.” With two insert maps. Relates mainly to America. 

Part 25, 1782. 78, [2] p. Folding map of the ‘‘ West Indien. ”’ 
Relates mainly to America. 

Part 26, 1782. 108 p. Folding colored map: “Karte von 
dem Eylande Jamaica Durch den Hrn Bellin Ingr. de la 
Marine 1758.”’ (S. v. Dornsc.). About half relates to America. 

Parts 27-28, 1783. (Double number). 127 p. Folding 
plate, with text below: ‘‘Prospect von Gibraltar . . . 1782 

.. ”; folding plate: ‘‘Vostellung der Schwimmenden 
Batterien von Gibraltar. 1782. ’’ Only a small part relates to 
America. 

Part 29, 1783. 100 p. Folding colored map: “Carte von der 
Insel Terre-Neuve entworfen von Bellin. (Niirnberg in der 
Raspischen Handlung).”’ Largely relates to America. 

Part 30, 1784. 78, [10] p., including index of parts 21-30. 
Largely relates to America, including the peace treaties and 
the author’s reflections on the outcome of the Revolution. 
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Pusiic DocuMENTS 
‘* Justice! the law! my ducats!”’ 
—Merchant of Venice, ii:8 

Though we have been for many years one of the 
fortunate libraries designated by the Government as a 
depository for a full set of the current public docu- 
ments, we are still searching for some of those which 
appeared before there was any systematic distribution 
to the great libraries. 

The documents issued before the War of 1812 are 
particularly hard to secure and very few libraries have 
even fairly good collections of them. The Library of 
Congress itself does not possess a complete set and 
ours, though one of the half dozen best collections in 
this field, still has many gaps. 

We were, therefore, particularly glad to secure as a 
gift of Mrs. Helen B. Gilman, daughter of our late 
member, Governor Simeon E. Baldwin, her ancestor 
Roger Sherman’s own copies of the following very rare 
eighteenth century documents, many of them con- 
taining Sherman’s autograph and notes. Several of 
these are not in the Library of Congress and one of 
them, a 1793 Senate report on weights and measures, 
is believed to be unique. Mrs. Gilman’s gift also 
included eight manuscript volumes on the history of 
the various branches of the Simeon E. Baldwin family. 
It gave us a particular thrill to secure these early 
government documents, especially as they had origi- 
nally belonged to one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. The list is as follows: 

Journals of Congress, 1774-1788, 15 vols. in 10 
U. S. Senate Journal, 2 Cong., 2 sess., 1792 [-1793]. 1 vol. 
Session laws, 2 Cong., 2 sess., 1793. 21 pieces, folio. 


OTHER AMERICANA 
““Where America, the Indies?” 
—Comedy of Errors, iii:2 
Mr. George T. Watkins of Boston has for many 
years been a student of the picturesque history of the 
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western frontier. He has bought almost every history 
and biography, journal and book of travels which has 
appeared on the subject. Having had the fun of reading 
these fascinating volumes as they came out, he has 
now decided to share them with us and from time to 
time, during the past two years, has sent us a package 
of these interesting books which we need so badly, but 
which our modest budget does not permit us to buy. 
During the twelvemonth he has given us seventy-eight 
volumes from his personal library, a precedent which 
we hope will be followed by many others, members and 
non-members alike. 

Two variant issues (both unique) of a very rare and 
early set of engravings of the discoverers of America 
have been presented to the library by Mr. C. S. 
Brigham. They were issued under the title: ‘‘ Americae 
Retectio’”’ and were drawn by Joannes Stradanus of 
Antwerp and engraved by the famous Dutch engraver, 
Adrian Collaert. The first issue was published in 
Antwerp about 1585 and our third issue about 1600. 
Two copies of a second issue are known, as well as two 
sets of a second series of plates by the same artist. 
(Sabin 92665-92667). The first of the four plates of 
the series has a representation of the globe in the center 
with portraits of Vespucci and Columbus at the sides. 
Allegorical figures complete the plate. The other three 
plates represent Columbus, Vespucci, and Magellan 
standing or sitting in the prows of their vessels, and 
surrounded in the sea or air by mythological and 
allegorical figures. 

Mr. Brigham also presented a scarce American edi- 
tion of Brissot de Warville’s ‘‘New travels in the 
United States.’”’ New York: T. & J. Swords for Berry 
& Rogers, 1792, other copies being in NyHs and NYPL. 
This appears to be the first American edition, the 
second, Boston, 1797, also being in our library. 

We always like to better our poor copies of important 
books, especially Mathers. For many years we have 
had a pitiful cripple of Increase Mather’s ‘‘ Medita- 
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tions on the glory of the Heavenly world.” Boston, 
1711( Holmes 73). Now, thanks to Mr. Jones, we have 
a good copy, lacking only the final leaf, our copy 
having the Benjamin Eliot imprint. 

Though we already had many of Ben Franklin’s 
writings and imprints on our shelves, including notable 
files of his newspapers and almanacs, we have never 
until this year had the satisfaction of adding the first 
edition of his ‘‘Experiments and observations on elec- 
tricity.’’ London, 1769. And this recalls the famous 
kite story which, we regret to hear, some of our modern 
historians are inclined to discredit. Can’t they leave 
us any of the childhood yarns of our most admired 
heroes? George and his hatchet have joined Santa 
Claus among the myths; they tell us that Ethan Allen 
never even mentioned the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress before the door of Ticonderoga; 
and now they are belittling Paul Revere’s horseman- 
ship. But we still have old Put and the wolf and the 
story of how Isaiah Thomas, with a price on his head, 
sent off his press and types to Worcester while he 
shouldered his musket and started off down the road 
towards the sound of rifle fire on the way to Lexington 
and Concord. 

One of the earliest English accounts of New Nether- 
lands will be found in George Gardyner’s ‘‘A De- 
scription of the New World . . . London, Printed 
[by Nathanael Brent] for Robert Leybourn . . . , 
1651.” [16], 187, [1], p., small 8vo. Over fifty years ago 
Sabin described this as ‘‘ A volume of extreme rarity,”’ 
and it certainly has not lost any of its elusiveness in 
a half century. There are, however, a number of 
recorded copies, in addition to the one we secured this 
year. To be sure, ours has seven leaves in photostat, 
but we can always hope that another imperfect copy 
will turn up some day to complete it. Such things do 
sometimes happen! There are other copies in the 
following libraries, and doubtless in others: HCL, HEH 
(Lefferts-Church copy), JcB (Huth copy), Nypu (Brin- 
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ley copy). There were also copies in the following 
private collections: Ashburton (lacks one leaf), Barlow, 
Crane (imperfect), DePuy, Halsey, Huntington (du- 
plicate sale 1917), Murphy, Quaritch (1914), Dr. 
Rosenbach (1914), George D. Smith (1921), Stevens 
(“Nuggets,’”’ 1862). Undoubtedly several of these 
latter entries are duplications. 

Let us join this early traveller and visit one or two 
familiar places as he saw them some 283 years ago: 

“The principall [town of the middle New England 
colony] is Boston fairly built, the great street is neer 
half a mile long, full of wel-furnished shops of mer- 
chandize of all sorts. Here is resident a Councill, and 
the Governour, which is yearly chosen from amongst 
them: this town hath a good port, called the Bay of 
Boston, with many ships, which is secured with a 
castle, guarded with souldiers and ordnance. Neer 
Boston lyeth Charles Town, and five miles into the 
countrey is the town of Cambridge, that hath a Uni- 
versity with many students . . . They [not the 
students!] punish sin as severely as the Jews did in old 
time, but not with so good a warrant. And they have 
brought the Indians into great awe, but not to any 
Gospell knowledge. ”’ 

And now let us see what New York City looked like 
in its infancy: 

“To the southwest of New England, lyeth the 
Dutch plantation. It hath good ground, and good ayr, 
but few of that nation inhabit there, which maketh 
that there is few plantations in the land, and but one 
village, whose inhabitants are part English and part 
Dutch. Here is resident the Governour appointed by 
the West India Company. This village lyeth on Hud- 
sons River [latitude?] in 40 and a half, three miles 
within the mouth of the river, and almost joyning to a 
fort that hath guns, but they are unmounted. There is 
the Fort of Orange [Albany], 30 miles up the said river, 
and there is a mill to saw boards for the colony: they 
have here indifferent plenty of English and Indian 
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corn, but the best profit is the trade with the natives 
for bever, and other skins. Those that trade here pay 
16 in the hundred custome to the West India Company 
of Holland. These Dutch are mischievous neighbours, 
for with their Indian trade they supply the natives with 
guns and ammunition, which in time may prove their 
own confusion, and doth already prejudice their 
neighbours. ”’ 

‘“The deplorable state of New-England by reason of 
a covetous and treacherous governour, and pusil- 
lanimous counsellors . . . London, Printed in the 
year 1708”’ is the last of three very rare tracts regard- 
ing the corrupt administration of Governor Dudley and 
the quarrel with him over the charter. The first, ‘‘A 
Memorial of the present deplorable state of New- 
England . . . Printed [probably in London] in the 
year, MDCCVII . . . ” is in the British Museum; 
this is answered in: ‘‘A Modest enquiry into the 
ground and occasions of a late pamphlet 
London: Printed in the year, 1707,” a copy being in 
the John Carter Brown Library. ‘‘The Deplorable 
state of New-England,’’ London, 1708, is in our 
collection and at least seven other American libraries. 
(AAS, BA, HCL, HEH, [lacks two leaves] JcB, Lc [lacks 
two leaves], NypL, and Watkinson L.) (Sabin 62560, 
49822, 19639). (All three are reprinted in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Col., 5 ser., Vol. 6). 

The last of this series (Church 831) was probably by 
Alexander Holmes, his initials being signed to the 
dedication. It is severely critical of Dudley and relates 
particularly to the unsuccessful expedition against 
Port Royal in 1707. Though the English edition is 
scarce, the American edition, printed in Boston, is far 
rarer, only two copies being known. Its title page 
follows that of the first edition, with the addition of one 
line: ‘‘Reprinted 1721.”’ It is a 12mo pamphlet of 36 
pages. The copy which we recently secured has four 
leaves in photostat while that in the Massachusetts 
Historical Society is perfect. (Evans 2214). 
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Those of us who have never before passed through a 
financial crisis are apt to think that the worries and 
problems of our day are new to the world and that 
other men in other times have not had to face a similar 
situation. But the good people of two hundred years 
ago had difficulties very similar to ours and they 
tackled them in much the same way. 

One of the very rarest of early Massachusetts 
currency tracts is entitled: ‘‘The Present melancholy 
circumstances of the province consider’d, and methods 
for redress humbly proposed, in a letter from one in the 
country to one in Boston.’”’ [Caption title.] [Colophon:] 
“Boston: Printed for B. Gray, and J. Edwards, at their 
shops on the north and south side of the Town-House, 
in King-Street, 1719.” 16 p., 16 mo. The copy which we 
recently secured is one of but three known, the others 
being in the Boston Public Library (Brinley copy 
No. 1433) and the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The unknown author of this tract is, of course, con- 
cerned with the disappearance of gold and silver from 
circulation, much of it having gone abroad to pay for 
merchandise which the colonies did not manufacture 
and for luxuries which they could very well do without. 
He says: ‘‘For what is imported and spent in the 
province must be paid for by export from it; and if the 
produce of our labour won’t do it, our silver and gold 
must go (or rather is gone) to make it up.” 

He also thought that there were altogether too many 
middle-men, each taking his profit which, of course, 
added to the burden of the consumer. ‘Their meer 
handing of goods one to another, no more increases any 
wealth in the province, than persons at a fire increase 
the water in a pail, by passing it thro’ twenty or forty 
hands . . . Needless retailers, with respect to any 
publick benefit, are really idlers; they help to spend 
what is raised or imported, but produce neither by 
their labour.”’ 

He-then sets forth his plan for remedying the situa- 
tion. ‘‘Let not merchants import needless commodi- 
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ties . . . Let no wool, hides, leather, grain nor 
candles be exported, when at a dear price [in the home 
market]. Let us grow more frugal in furnishing and 
adorning our houses, in our cloths, food and drink. 
Let us be diligent and laborious to raise, produce, make 
as much as we can for our own support, as to food, 
raiment, tools, utensils, . . . and buy no more of 
imported goods than necessity requires, I say, ob- 
serving these rules would soon turn the scales, and 
better our circumstances. I’m humbly of opinion, 
that a thousand schemes about banks and paper- 
money, would not help us like this. If this course were 
well followed a few years, we should then live more on 
our own produce, than now we do; and our export in 
fish, oyl, whalebone, horses, lumber &c. would far 
more than pay for necessary importations, and there- 
fore the overplus would naturally (as it were) return in 
silver and gold, and so we would have such money as 
plenty as ever. ; 

“We in the country think, that plotting heads, proud 
hearts, and idle hands, will never maintain a people; 
and that a close following [of] the wheel within doors, 
and the plough without are much better and stronger 
politicks.”’ 

The same anonymous author wrote a continuation 
of this subject in a pamphlet entitled: ‘‘ An addition to 
the present melancholy circumstances . . .’’ [Boston 
1719], a copy of which is in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

One of the important worthies of colonial Virginia 
was Richard Bland, son of a wealthy planter, graduate 
of William and Mary College, a member of the House 
of Burgesses, the first House of Delegates under the 
state constitution, and of the first two Continental 
Congresses. He was one of the most vigorous exponents 
of his day of the rights of the colony as opposed to the 
royal governors and their satellites, and was particu- 
larly vigorous in his fight for lower salaries for the 
pampered and none too spiritual clergy, brought over 
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from England to prepare their parishioners for a better 
world whether they liked it or not. 

Bland’s half dozen writings are so rare in their 
original editions that two of them have disappeared 
altogether, and scarcely a great library has more than 
one of them. Our library had none at all until a few 
days ago, when we secured a slightly imperfect copy of 
one of the two pamphlets supporting the rights of the 
General Assembly to enact legislation for the reduc- 
tion of the salaries of the clergy. It is entitled: ‘‘The 
Colonel dismounted: or the Rector vindicated. In 
a letter addressed to his Reverence: containing a dis- 
sertation upon the constitution of the colony. By 
Common Sense. [2 lines] Williamsburg: Printed by 
Joseph Royle, MDCCLXIV.” [1764]. [2], 30, xxvii p., 
small 4to. Lacks pp. 5-8. This item is so rare that it 
does not appear in Evans or Sabin, and only a type- 
written copy is in the Virginia State Library (Swem 
427a). We have been able to trace only one other 
slightly imperfect original copy, that in the Library of 
Congress, though pp. 19-29 are reprinted in the 
William and Mary College Quarterly, Vol. 19, July 
1910, p. 31-41. 

The good people of 1791 were just as much interested 
in the exciting story of the pursuit and capture of a 
fugitive from justice and just as apt to take the part of 
the criminal as they are today. So it is not surprising 
that the narrative of the capture, trial, and execution 
of Whiting Sweeting of Stephentown, New York, 
should have gone through numerous editions, especially 
since many people considered that his sentence was 
harsher than the circumstances warranted. In 
attempting to serve Sweeting with a warrant for 
trespass, the local constable and a small posse sur- 
rounded the culprit in a dark wood as he was attempt- 
ing to escape from his home. In the ensuing scuffle, 
Sweeting struck out with a knife and one Darius 
Quimby had the misfortune to be in the way. When 
the fight was over and Sweeting had been duly 
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arrested, it was found that Quimby was seriously 
wounded. He died shortly after, and the relatively 
unimportant charge of trespass was changed to that of 
murder, for which the unfortunate culprit finally paid 
with his life. 

While awaiting sentence, Sweeting wrote this 
narrative, not the least interesting parts of which are 
the numerous attempts at poetry which are included. 
The pamphlet ends with ‘‘A Short account of the life, 
conversion, parting advice, and execution of Whiting 
Sweeting,’’ by William Carter, who was doubtless a 
local clergyman. 

We have recently secured another rare edition of 
this narrative without date or imprint but apparently 
printed in 1791, perhaps in Albany. Its title begins: 
“The narrative of Whiting Sweeting, who was exe- 
cuted at Albany, the 26th of August, 1791.” It is’a 
12mo of 54 pages. We have six of the following thir- 
teen editions which we give with locations of copies 
where they are known. 


Lansingburgh: Silvester Tiffany, 1791. 

[Albany? 17917]. 54 p. AAS. 

{[Albany? 1791?]. 52 p. Nyus. 

Hartford: Hudson and Goodwin [1792?]. AAs. HCL. 

Philadelphia: Daniel Lawrence, 1792. Nyus. 

Providence: Bennett Wheeler, [1792]. aas. NYHS. 

Wilmington: Peter Brynberg and Samuel Andrews, 1792. 

Concord: Elijah Russell, 1793. uc. 

Exeter: H. Ranlet, 1793. Aas. HCL. 

Exeter: Henry Ranlet, 1794. Aas. BM. LC. 

Providence: Bennett Wheeler, 1794. Bu. HCL. 

Salem: Cushing & Carlton, 1795. 

Windham: [John Byrne] for Mr. James Huntington, 1797. Aas. BM, 
HEH. LC. NYHS. NYPL. YALE. 


Of course the original edition of the ‘‘ Book of 
Mormon,” Palmyra, 1830, is not a very rare volume, 
though it is of first importance in any large Mormon 
collection. But a copy with the four additional pages: 
‘‘References to the Book of Mormon,” which were 
inserted at the end of a very few copies, is of great 
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rarity and these two minor leaves add much to the 
bibliographical and commercial value, if not to the 
historical value, of the work. It might be added that 
a fine unworn copy with the original binding in good 
condition such as ours is hard to find even without the 
two additional leaves. The table of ‘‘References,”’ 
removed from another copy, has just been given to the 
Society, making ours one of the finest copies in 
existence. A copy in the New York Public Library, 
two in the archives of the Mormons at Salt Lake City, 
and one or two others which have come into the 
market in recent years have also contained the 
‘“‘References.’’ (Sabin 83038). 

Perhaps the only copy more interesting than this 
would be a presentation copy from Joe Smith himself, 
or the original proof sheets of the book which, at the 
time of his death in 1924, were owned by the late 
Pliny T. Sexton of Palmyra, New York, who also 
owned the famous ‘‘Hill Cumorah” or ‘‘ Mormon 
Hill” near Manchester, New York, where the golden 
plates were supposed to have been discovered. It is 
probable that Sexton’s heirs sold the proof sheets, as 
they did the hill itself, to the Mormon church which 
had already secured the nearby Joe Smith homestead 
and the press on which E. B. Grandin of Palmyra 
printed the first edition of the ‘‘ Book of Mormon.” 

Our library now has the first four editions of the 
“Book of Mormon’”’: Palmyra, 1830; Kirtland, 1837; 
Nauvoo, 1840; and Liverpool, 1841; as well as the 
curious edition printed in the ‘‘ Deseret’’ alphabet, 
New York, 1869, and the Brinley (No. 6431) copy of 
the first French edition, Paris, 1852, as well as many 
editions of later date. 

A Mormon volume which is only second in impor- 
tance to the ‘‘ Book of Mormon” but which is far rarer 
is James Jesse Strang’s ‘‘ Book of the law of the Lord,”’ 
(St. James, Beaver Island, Michigan, 1856]. pp. 17-336, 
12mo.,a fine copy of which came to us thisyear through 
the generous gift of Rev. A. N. Somers. 
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Strang was a Mormon leader who, at the time of the 
assassination of Joseph Smith, produced a letter pur- 
porting to have been written by the latter shortly 
before his death, prophesying his own end and appoint- 
ing Strang as his successor. Strang’s claim was 
rejected by the main body of the Latter-Day Saints, 
but he still had a considerable following, and so set up 
his own church which was removed from his home in 
Wisconsin to Beaver Island, Michigan where he 
established a colony and set up a printing press. There 
he began the publication of a new and enlarged edition 
of his ‘‘inspired translation of some of the more 
important parts of the law given to Moses,”’ but he was 
murdered, his colony broken up, and his press wrecked 
by a mob before this work could be completely printed. 
His followers rescued such of the sheets as had already 
been printed, and it was from one of Strang’s own 
family that Mr. Somers secured, many years ago, the 
copy which he has given us. The title page had not yet 
been printed when disaster overtook the venture, so 
our copy, and all others of this edition, has merely the 
caption title: ‘Book of the law. Chapter I. The 
Decalogue.’’ Only seven copies of this edition have 
been located, the rest of the 320 copies having dis- 
appeared, though a few are doubtless still in the hands 
of the descendants of Strang’s followers. No copy of 
the first edition of ‘‘ King,’’ Strang’s book, published 
probably in 1850, is known to exist. Some of the copies 
of the incompleted second edition have had modern 
title pages and introductory leaves added, but these 
are probably not earlier than 1890 and some of them 
are as late as 1920. For a bibliography of Strang’s 
publications, see Sabin Nos. 92674-92687. For a full 
account of Strang, see Milo M. Quaife’s ‘““The King- 
dom of Saint James.’’ New Haven, 1930. 

Among other elusive Mormon titles on our shelves 
are the following: 

Faulconer, M. Fullness of the atonement . . . [Colophon:] Printed at 


the True Latter Day Saints’ Herald office. [n.d.]. 16 p., 8vo. A 
publication of the Reorganized Church. 
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Pratt, O. An interesting account of several remarkable visions, . 
New York: Joseph W. Harrison, 1841. 34 p., 12mo. 

Pratt, P. P. Mormonism unveiled . . . New York: O. Pratt & E. Ford- 
ham, 1838. 47, [1] p., 12mo. Contains two poems, the last an amusing 
Lamentation on taking leave of New York. 

Pratt, Parley P. A voice of warning . . . Nauvoo: John Taylor, 1844, 
284 p., 24mo. The Brinley copy, No. 6438. 

Smith, Emma. A Collection of sacred hymns . . . Nauvoo: E. Robin- 
son, 1841. 351 p., 24mo. 

Bennett, John C. History of the saints . . . Boston: Leland & Whiting, 
1842. 344 p., front., 12mo. 

Convers, Josiah B. A Brief history of the leading causes of the Hancock 
mob, in the year 1846. Saint Louis: Cathcart & Prescott, 1846. 


83, [1] p., 12mo. 

Corrill, John. A Brief history of the Church of Christ of Latter Day 
Saints . . . St. Louis: Printed for the author, 1839. [4], [7]-50 p., 
8 vo. 

Greene, John . Facts relative to the expulsion of the Mormons . : 
from . . . Missouri . . . Cincinnati: R. P. Brooks, 1839. 43 p., 
8vo. 


Jackson, Joseph H. The Adventures and experience of Joseph H. Jackson: 
disclosing the depths of Mormon villany practiced in Nauvoo. 
Warsaw: Printed for the publisher. 1846. 36 p., 12mo. 

Parsons, Tyler. Mormon fanaticism exposed . . . Boston; Printed for 
the author, 1841. 102, [1] p., 8vo. The Brinley copy, No. 6440. 
Same, “‘A new edition.’’ Boston, 1842. 104 p., 8vo. 


EARLY IMPRINTS 


“Our fore-fathers had no other books.”’ 
—2 Henry VI, iv:7 


The greatest printed treasure in our library is, of 
course, the Bay Psalm Book, Cambridge, 1640. Ours 
is the Isaiah Thomas copy and the first one to be 
secured by any public library if not, indeed, the first 
copy to be discovered. For a long time we have been 
rather ashamed of the appearance of this grand old 
veteran, but this year, Mr. F. C. Deering came to our 
rescue and sent the volume to Sangorski & Sutcliffe of 
London for a thorough overhauling. When it came 
back it was a joy to behold, for the missing title and 
leaf of errata at the end had been supplied in fac- 
simile, the two damaged leaves next in order at front 
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and back had been skilfully repaired, the few minor 
tears in the text had been mended, the old original 
binding was once more in perfect condition, and the 
precious little volume had acquired a beautiful morocco 
case, a fitting home for the first book printed in Ameri- 
ca, north of Mexico, which can now stand proudly at 
the head of the long procession of American incunabula 
on our shelves. 

In his “‘ Bibliomaniac’s Prayer,’’ Eugene Field sings 
of the joys of finding a book ‘‘ unknown to Lowndes,”’ 
but I can think of an even greater happiness, and that 
is to find a book ‘‘ unknown to Eames.”’ That happiness 
came to us this year when Mr. M. B. Jones sent us a 
copy of: ‘“‘The Psalms of David in Meeter . 
Allowed by the authority of the General Assembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland . . . New-York, Prainted and 
sold by John Peter Zenger, also by Andrew Bradford in 
Philadelphia.”’ [1734-5?]. Unpaged, A to T in eights. 
Our copy lacks A2-7, all of D, and E2-7, but is “‘ other- 
wise a fine copy in the original binding,” as the 
average bookseller’s catalogue would say. 

A search of the bibliographies was made at once. 
Evans did not record it; Sabin never heard of it; and 
the Zenger bibliography knew it not. A letter was sent 
post haste to Dr. Wilberforce Eames, and it was a new 
discovery even for him. 

Of course, the chief desire of everyone who had seen 
the volume was to find at least its approximate date of 
publication. Fortunately we found on the back of the 
title the contemporary inscription: ‘‘ David Allen My 
book which I bought March Ist., 1735 Price 5s.” 
Though Hildeburn in his bibliography of early New 
York imprints mentions an edition of the Scotch 
metrical Psalms printed by Bradford in 1725, he had 
evidently never seen a copy, and none has ever come 
to light. The earliest edition known previous to the 
discovery of that printed by Zenger was the one 
published in Boston by John Draper in 1736, but 
Evans who records it, does not locate a copy. 


} 
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With the outside date of 1735 established, we turned 
to the end papers which were waste sheets from un- 
identified Dutch pamphlets. Pasted inside the front 
cover was a leaf which Dr. Eames says is probably 
from a ‘‘ Nederduitsche Almanack voor het Jaar 1728,” 
similar to the Dutch Almanack with the same title for 
1742, advertised in Zenger’s Journal for November 
16, 1741, as ‘“‘gedrukt en te koop by John Peter Zenger 
en Jacob Goelet.’’ The leaf found pasted in the front 
of the old book contains two pages of chronology from 
1674 to June 14, 1727. One entry has a New York 
interest, for it mentions, on September 16, 1720, the 
safe arrival at New York of William Burnet, Governor 
of the Provinces of New York and New Jersey. Now 
we have two dates to work from, for the book probably 
was printed after June 14, 1727, the last date of the 
chronology, and before 1735, the date of the owner’s 
inscription. 

The leaf pasted inside the back cover also helped out 
with the dating of the book and was interesting as a 
fragment of another hitherto unknown Zenger imprint. 
It is the final leaf of some Dutch pamphlet containing 
parts of two songs, and at the bottom of the last page 
is a portion of a Zenger colophon which read thus, as 
partially reconstructed: ‘‘ Nieuw-[York]/ Gedrukt en 
te koop by [John Peter]/ Zenger, en de bree[d straat].”’ 
But we know from Zenger’s New-York Weekly Journal 
of May 6, 1734 that on May Day of that year he 
moved to a new location. In the issue of May 13th 
we learn further that ‘‘The printer hereof is removed 
to Broad-Street near the upper end of the Long 
Bridge.’’ And since the fragmentary colophon tells us 
that the unknown publication was printed by Zenger 
“in de bree [d straat]’’ or ‘‘in the Broad Street,” 
we know that this item at least must have been 
printed between May Day, 1734 and March 1, 1735, 
the date written in the Psalm book. And so, providing 
the Psalm book was bound as soon as printed, and if 
we assume that the end papers were printed before the 
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Psalm book, we must conclude that the latter was also 
printed between May 1, 1734 and March 1, 1735. As 
Zenger did not advertise any of the titles we are looking 
for in his newspaper, and as no other copies have sur- 
vived, we must tentatively accept the above arguments 
and date the Psalm book [1734-5?]. However, it may 
have been printed some years earlier (Zenger began 
printing in New York in his own name in 1726), 
and may have remained unbound until 1734-5 when, 
casting about for some waste sheets for end papers, the 
binder may have happened to find at hand the Dutch 
almanac for 1728, (doubtless printed in 1727) and the 
unidentified title with the [1734-5] colophon which he 
may have proceeded to use, to the confusion of later 
bibliographers. Therefore, and finally, we conclude 
that the Psalm book must have been printed between 
1726 and 1735, that it may have appeared between 
1727 and 1735, but that it was probably published 
between 1734 and 1735. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 


“ Dost thou love pictures?”’ 
—Taming of the Shrew, iii:1 


A great many early and interesting lithographs 
have been added to the collection this year, including 
portraits, views, sheet music, maps and cartoons. As 
always, the largest collections and most generous gifts 
continue to come from Mr. C. H. Taylor, founder of 
the lithographic collection. Several early American 
lithographs and political cartoons were also presented 
by Mr. G. W. Beaman and still others by Mr. F. 
Munroe Endicott. 

We doubt if Mr. Taylor himself realizes the number 
of stereoscopic views of American scenery, historic 
spots, and bits of national life he sends us during a 
single year. This year his total was 6150 and some 300 
odd from other sources bring the year’s total to 6516. 
The collection now contains tens of thousands of 
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views, mainly arranged by locality. We have also 
secured from Mr. E. B. Luce, who for many years has 
been and still is a leading photographer of this city, 
several hundred prints from his old Worcester nega- 
tives, including early street scenes, views of buildings 
which are gone, and portraits of many of their famous 
tenants, also living only in Mr. Luce’s photographs and 
in the good names which they left behind them. 

A rare and interesting pewter medal found its way 
into our cabinet this year. It was made in Holland in 
1779 to commemorate the campaign of the British 
army in Rhode Island the previous year. On August 9, 
1778 Lord Howe with a squadron went to relieve 
Rhode Island then being besieged by the American 
and French troops supported by Admiral d’Estaing’s 
fleet. A storm interfered with the impending naval 
engagement causing much havoc in both fleets. The 
obverse of the medal shows a map of Rhode Island 
surrounded by the British fleet, with a Dutch inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘The Americans fleeing from Rhode Island Aug. 
1778.” On the reverse is a British line-of-battle ship 
at anchor, with a Dutch inscription. Mr. M. B. Jones 
picked up this curious medal for us in England. Our 
medal collection, though little known, contains many 
rare early American historical pieces. 


BooKPLATES 


“This . . . shall be the label.”’ 
—Romeo and Juliet, iv:1 


Our unrivalled collection of American bookplates 
grew steadily during the past year, largely because of 
the untiring enthusiasm of Rev. Herbert E. Lombard, 
founder of the collection. 

The recent death of the greatest of present day 
American wood engravers, the late Timothy Cole, 
reminded us that we did not have as many of his 
charming bookplates as we might wish, but an intensive 
campaign of letter writing to the fortunate owners of 
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his plates, coupled with their all but universal gener- 
osity, has resulted in rounding out this part of the 
collection with the exception of three of the twenty- 
three plates from his burin. We also have three signed 
proofs, as well as the original woodblock of the Flora 
Gardiner Kling plate. 

By a most fortunate purchase we were enabled this 
year to virtually complete our collection of the book- 
plates of A. N. Macdonald, for at one stroke we added 
144 new plates, nearly all proofs, out of a collection of 
164 of his plates secured. Our collection of Macdonalds 
now takes its place in completeness by the side of those 
of E. D. French, Sidney Smith (the artists’ own collec- 
tions of both being on our shelves), E. B. Bird,S. Hollyer, 
W. F. Hopson, J. W. Spenceley, and Timothy Cole. 

The bookplate artists are most helpful in the build- 
ing up of our collection, and none of them is more 
generous than Mr. F. C. Blank who has given us many 
signed proofs as well as prints during the past year. 

We have also been fortunate in securing twelve of 
the sixteen bookplates designed for Americans by the 
talented Hungarian artist, the late Marquis Franz von 
Bayros, several of which we received within the twelve- 
month. Our collection of his plates now includes twelve 
proofs and six prints. 

There is a considerable and growing interest in 
miniature bookplates, a number of very charming 
examples having been presented by Mr. Wilbur Macey 
Stone and others. 

We plan to place on view within a few weeks an 
exhibition of miniature bookplates, our own holdings 
to be augmented by the loan of the excellent collection 
formed by Mr. Stone. With these tiny bookplates, we 
hope to show a representative collection of the lili- 
putian volumes which they are designed to adorn, 
including the recently completed tiniest book in the 
world. But that is another and a later story. 

To commemorate the inauguration of our member, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, we placed on view 
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last March a small exhibition of manuscripts, books, 
and portraits of the twelve presidents of the United 
States who have belonged to the Society. With this 
exhibition was also shown a collection of twenty-nine 
bookplates and book labels of the presidents. Of course, 
it is well known that some of the presidents had no 
bookplates but, with the exception of John Tyler’s 
book label, we were able to show all of the rest of 
which we could find a record. 

Lincoln had no bookplate, though we know that 
there are two inscriptions in his hand which he used in 
lieu of a bookplate in his boyhood arithmetic copy- 
book made about 1824, which later found its way into 
the Barrett Collection. These inscriptions, of which we 
have photostats, read: ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln Book”’ and 
‘Abraham Lincoln His Book.”’ 

Jefferson never used a bookplate, but we have a 
title page of a book from his library bearing his auto- 
graph. Washington’s fine armorial plate is very rare 
and much sought after. The original copperplate from 
which is was printed is owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. There are a few restrikes from this 
plate in existence, and many rather clumsy forgeries. 
The Adamses had several different bookplates, and 
three or four of the other presidents had more that one. 
Theodore Roosevelt used the original plate which his 
father of the same name used before him. 

The following presidential bookplates and labels are 
in our collection: 


George Washington 

John Adams (4 varieties) 
James Monroe 

John Quincy Adams (5 varieties) 
Martin Van Buren (2 varieties) 
James K. Polk 

Millard Fillmore (2 varieties) 
Ulysses S. Grant 

James A. Garfield (3 varieties) 
Grover Cleveland 

Benjamin Harrison 
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Theodore Roosevelt 

William H. Taft 

Woodrow Wilson 

Calvin Coolidge (2 varieties) 
Herbert C. Hoover 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN Book LABELS' 


Our American ancestors had various ways of indicating their 
ownership of the precious volumes on their meager shelves, 
Most of them simply wrote their names on the margins of their 
title pages, with now and then a date of purchase added. Or 
they used a simple statement of ownership, as: “‘ John Eliot his 
Booke.” An occasional scholar such as Cotton Mather would, 
however, be apt to latinize his inscription, and so we find: 
“‘Cottoni Matheri Liber 1691” in one of the volumes from the 
library of that famous divine. 

At a still later date we find verses scrawled on the fly leaves 
as a warning to evil doers. One of the most familiar is: 


Steal not this book 
For fear of shame 
For here you see 
The owner’s name.? 


A more awe-inspiring verse is this: 
Steal not this book 
Mine honest friend 
For fear the gallows 
Will be your end. 
Then God will say 
On Judgment Day 
“Where is the book 
You stole away?” 


Even in England bookplates were not common before the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, and so it is hardly 
surprising that they were so rare in America. ‘‘ William Byrd of 
Westover in Virginia Esqr.”’ had his elaborate armorial plate, 
and it is possible that other Colonial gentry from the South, 
from New York, or Pennsylvania may have had plates before 
1700. William Penn’s famous armorial bookplate was dated 
1703, and those of the Randolphs and Livingstons were some- 
what later as were most of the famous early American engraved 
plates. 

1Reprinted, through the courtesy of its editors, with additions and corrections, from 


The American Book Collector, September—October, 1933. 
2Used as early as 1763 in the book label of John Chester. 
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So far as we know, there were no seventeenth century 
engraved bookplates used in New England, but a couple of 
dozen printed book labels have come to light within the last 
few years, and it is this collection to which we wish to call your 
attention. 

When Charles Dexter Allen published his excellent volume 
on early American bookplates in 1894, he could locate but a 
single example of a seventeenth century American book label, 
that of John Williams, 1679. In 1898 when John A. Gade 
published his “‘ Book-plates old and new,”’ he could find nothing 
earlier than the printed book label of Thomas Prince which 
was dated 1704. Within the next few years, however, other 
labels came to light, so that the Bulletin of the American Anti- 
quarian Society for December 9, 1914, was able to locate eight 
labels before 1701, four of which were in the collection of this 
library. No new labels had been discovered by April, 1918, 
when the Antiquarian Society collection was again described 
in the ‘‘Bookplate Quarterly.”” There are now twenty-three 
book labels known to have been made in seventeenth century 
America, and fifteen of them are in the American Antiquarian 
Society, including the unique Day label, which probably has an 
American origin. Harvard has six in addition to the three 
Dunster plates printed in England but used in America; the 
Massachusetts Historical Society has at least three; the Boston 
Public Library and Metropolitan Museum of Art two each; 
and there is one each in the collections of Brown University, 
the John Carter Brown Library, Dartmouth College Library, 
and the collection of Mr. Richard C. Lichtenstein. It is to be 
hoped that the present article will bring others to light, for 
others there certainly must be. 

So far as we know, the first person to introduce the use of 
book labels to New England was Henry Dunster, who came 
to America in 1640 and became the first president of Harvard 
College. He brought with him a goodly library but before 
leaving England he had had printed, probably at Cambridge, 
the three book labels still preserved at Harvard. 

The earliest of these labels has the simple two-line inscription: 
“Henry Dunster March 27, 1629.”’ within a border of floriated 
type ornaments. This label was printed while Dunster was a 
junior at Cambridge, since he received his B.A. degree at 
Magdalene College in 1630. This label is preserved in a little 
copy of Tacitus, edited by Lipsius, and printed in Amsterdam 
in 1623. 

Dunster’s second label has a three-line inscription entirely in 
Greek, within a double border of small fleurs-de-lis. In transla- 
tion the inscription reads: ‘‘ Henry Dunster, the owner of this 
book. In the year 1633.” This label was made while Dunster 
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yas at Cambridge working for his M.A. degree, which he 
received in 1634. The copy at Harvard is, quite fittingly, 
preserved in a copy of the Hebrew and Greek Bible, printed at 
Antwerp by Plantin in 1573-4, which was presented to Harvard 
many years ago by Dunster’s descendants. 

It is interesting that the third Dunster label, which has only 
recently come to light, has a variant spelling of his Christian 
name. Its three-line inscription reads: ‘‘Henrie Dunster his 
Book. March 27. 1634.” within a border of acorns. This was, 
of course, printed during Dunster’s last year at Cambridge. It 
is curious that two of these labels are dated March 27, perhaps 
his birthday. If this surmise should prove to be true, the labels 
give us the hitherto unrecorded day and month of Dunster’s 
birth. 

From these labels we learn that Dunster had adopted the 
bookplate habit while at Cambridge, a custom which may have 
been prevalent among the college students of his day and one 
which he doubtless passed on to the students of Harvard, as 
we shall see on examining some of the later labels of this series. 

The most interesting and at the same time the most puzzling 
of all American bookplates is the printed label of Steven Day at 
the American Antiquarian Society. It isa neatly printed three- 
line label reading: ‘‘Steven Day. Ianuary II, 1642.” and has 
a double border of fleurs-de-lis and stars. 

Is this the label of Steven Day, the first American printer? 
If so, it is thirty-five years earlier than any other American 
ex-libris and the second extant example of American printing, 
being preceded only by the Bay Psalm Book. Of course we 
know that, in the seventeenth century, the spelling of names 
had not been fixed, and we find many examples of the same man 
spelling his own name in various ways. This was true of 
Shakespeare, Raleigh, and also of Henry Dunster, as we have 
seen from the examination of his book labels. Though we fre- 
quently find his named spelled “‘Stephen Daye,”’ and we know 
that he used that spelling in signing a document in 1638, we 
find that in another document, dated 1655, he signs himself 
“Steven Day.” It is also interesting that his son Matthew also 
dropped the final ‘‘e” from the surname, naturally prefering 
the simpler and more modern spelling. So, from the spelling of 
the name at least, we may conclude that the book label under 
consideration might have been that of the first printer. 

Granted that the name is correctly spelled, we may now turn 
to the printing of the label. A careful examination shows that 
its paper and ink are of the period and its type ornaments 
are those in use in England at the time, for we find them in 
J. Dike’s “Righteous man’s tower,’ London, 1641; Joannes 
Ravisius’ ‘‘ Epithetorum,” London, 1642, and in other English 
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books in the American Antiquarian Society. But here we strike 
a snag, for neither of the type ornaments of the “‘ Day” label 
appear in any of the books known to have been printed from 
his types. A serious difficulty this, unless we can find an 
example of the use of at least one of these types in early New 
England printing. 

Fortunately, we do not have to go beyond the collection of 
labels we are now studying for proof that the unusual style of 
fleur-de-lis of the Day label was in use in Cambridge or Boston 
in the seventeenth century. In the Walter Price and Joseph 
Mors labels, to be described a little later, there is a border of 
acorns, fleurs-de-lis, and other floriated ornaments. Evidently 
the printer lacked one ornament of having enough for his upper 
border, for we find the gap in the row of more commonly used 
ornaments filled by a single example of the unusual fleur-de-lis 
of the Day label. Even though this ornament does not appear 
in the extant American printed books of the period, its presence 
in the Price and Mors labels shows that this particular type 
ornament was available. It was crudely made, however, and 
not as artistic as many others in constant use, so it is not at all 
strange that it was seldom employed. At any rate, the actual 
use of the ornament of the Day label in other seventeenth 
century American labels should go far towards proving that all 
three labels might have been and probably were printed in the 
New England of that century. From this we may well assume 
that the Day label is the first and most interesting of American 
bookplates, and that it was printed on the first Cambridge 
press by the first printer, for use in the books of his own library, 
and that the type for at least one of its ornaments survived a 
few more years and was again used in the Joseph Mors and 
Walter Price labels by Day’s successor.’ 

Nearly all of the labels in this group were printed for their 
owners while they were undergraduates at Harvard and it is 
possible that they learned of this pleasing custom, from the 
example of Henry Dunster, their first president. Of course 
it is possible that some of their fathers or older friends may 
also have had book labels printed while they were students at 
Cambridge or Oxford, as did Dunster. It is more than likely, 
however, that some of the young men under Dunster’s care 
had access to his library and noticed the printed labels in his 
books. Having a printer nearby, it was easy for them also to 
have their books similarly marked as their own. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the set of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, Hanover, 1606, preserved at the American Antiquarian 
Society, should contain two of the book labels of one of the 

1For a further discussion of the Day label, see Mr. Herbert E. Lombard’s article: “A 
bookplate problem” in the Bookplate Annual for 1921, p. 23-4. 
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Harvard class of 1678. It reads as follows: ‘“‘ John Cotton his 
Book Ann. Dom. 1674,” and has a border of the acorns so fre- 
quently found framing the title pages of the first Cambridge 
and Boston printers. 

This is the first dated bookplate positively identified as 
American printing and, belonged to a serious-minded young 
sixteen-year-old student who was to win fame as a Fellow and 
later as Librarian of Harvard College, and still later as pastor of 
the church in the frontier town of Hampton, New Hampshire.’ 

One of the best loved of early Harvard graduates was the 
Reverend William Brattle, sometime Fellow of the college and 
pastor of the church at Cambridge. He was of the class of 1680, 
an M.A. of the College, and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
His knowledge of astronomy and mathematics led him to 
compile an almanac, and he was also the author of a textbook 
of logic and various published sermons. 

At the tender age of fifteen, while a student at the College, 
he got himself a book label which, within its border of fleurs-de- 
lis and acorns, reads: ‘‘ William Brattle his Book. 77” (1677). 
The only known copy of this fine old label is in the Antiquarian 
Society. Perhaps Brattle and his good friend and classmate, 
John Leverett, went to the printing shop together to order their 
book labels, for both labels have the same date and are from the 
same font of type. Here is Leverett’s label: “‘John Leverett 
1677.” within a border of acorns. There are two known copies 
of this plate, one at the Boston Public Library in a copy of 
Sophocles’ Tragedies, Heidelberg, 1597, in the Prince collection, 
and the other at Harvard in a copy of Manzolis’ ‘‘ Marcelli 
Palingenii Zodiacus Vitae,’’ Amsterdam 1628 (?). John 
Leverett, M.A., B.D., F.R.S., was a Fellow of Harvard Col- 
lege, a Judge of Probate and, finally, in 1707 became President 
of his Alma Mater, a position which he held until his death in 
1724. 

Joseph Eliot, Harvard, 1681, had this for a book label: 
“‘ Joseph Eliot his Book, Anno Domini, 1678.’’ with its border 
of acorns. After securing his M.A., Eliot married and settled in 
Boston, where his brief career was cut short in 1700 at the age 
of thirty-six. At least one book from this young scholar’s 
library has come down to us. It is a copy of William Ames’ 
‘“*‘ Medulla SS. Theologiae, ’’ London, 1629, and it was inside the 
cover of this volume that the American Antiquarian Society 
found its owner’s rare book label. 

The most romantic of this group of old Harvard boys is the 
Reverend John Williams of Deerfield, the famous Indian 
captive whose adventurous story has thrilled its readers for well 


1Many of the biographical facts in this study are taken from the invaluable Sibley’s 
Harvard graduates. 
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over two hundred years. He was of the Harvard class of 1683, 
and his undergraduate book label reads like this: ‘‘ Johannes 
Williams His Book 1679.” and it has the familiar acorn border. 

This was the first of the early American labels to be dis- 
covered and described. It is reproduced here through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Richard C. Lichtenstein in whose collection of early 
American bookplates it has been for many years. There is 
supposed to be one of these labels lurking in one of the rare old 
books in the John Carter Brown Library, but they could not 
locate it when we asked them about it the other day. 

And now we come to Edward Tompson of the Harvard 
class of 1684. He had a label too and here it is: ‘‘Edvardus 
Tompsonus me inter suos numerat, 1680,”. It too had a 
border of fleurs-de-lis, and no doubt seemed much grander to 
its undergraduate owner than if he had simply said: ‘‘ Edward 
Tompson numbers me among his.” Like so many of his con- 
temporaries, Tompson became a preacher, and held a pastorate 
at Marshfield and elsewhere. The copy of Richard Alleine’s 
“Vindicae Pietatis,’’ London, 1664 at the Antiquarian Society 
contains his label as well as that of his older brother, Samuel 
Tompson, described below. 

It is curious that there were no seventeenth century book 
labels in the well stocked libraries of the Mathers with the 
exception of that of Nathaniel. While a student at Harvard, 
this learned member of the class of 1685 had a fleur-de-lis 
bordered label printed as follows: ‘‘ Nathanielis Matheri Liber. 
Dedit Pater Suus Honoratissimus. A.D. 1683.” He certainly 
must have appreciated the generosity of his learned father, 
Rev. Increase Mather. It would be hard to imagine a modern 
undergraduate going to the trouble of having a special label 
printed to tell his friends that the volume in hand was: “ Nath- 
aniel Mather’s book. His most honored father gave it to him 
A.D. 1683. 

Unfortunately, scholarship was too much for this young man 
who had entered Harvard at the tender age of twelve, had 
published an almanac of his own compilation at sixteen and 
another at seventeen, and who died of over study at nineteen. 
However, he left a good name behind him, for we find recorded 
on his tombstone that he was: ‘“‘An hard student, a good 
scholar, and a great Christian.’’ The original of his book label 
is preserved at the Boston Public Library. 

William Payne, M.A., of Boston, belonged to the Harvard 
class of 1689, and his book label states that he ‘‘added me to 
his” library, in the following two-line inscription, within its 
border of acorns: “‘Gulielmus Payne Me suis addidit MDC, 
LXXXV,”. The Massachusetts Historical Society has one of 
these labels and the American Antiquarian Society found an 
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imperfect copy in a Latin edition of the Satires of Juvenal, 
which also contains in the owner’s autograph: ‘‘ William Payne 
Ejus Liber 1683.’’ He went into politics and became a collector, 
sheriff, excise commissioner, and served for two years in the 
legislature. 

Payne’s classmate, John Hancock, entered the ministry after 
securing his M.A., published occasional sermons in connection 
with his pastorate at Lexington, and had the distinction of 
being the grandfather of his famous namesake, the Revolu- 
tionary Governor of Massachusetts, President of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Rev. John Hancock had three book labels, all apparently 
printed at the same time. It is possible that he used an English 
label for such of his books as were printed in English and the 
Latin labels for his books in the classical languages. The same 
small floriated border is used in all three labels but does not 
appear in any other label in the collection. Each label is in two 
lines. 

His English label simply reads: “‘ John Hancock, His Book. 
1687.’’, and there is an example in the Antiquarian Society and 
another at Harvard, the latter in this young college student’s 
manuscript commonplace book. This volume is interesting as 
it shows the type of reading of an undergraduate of the period. 
Here we find, among many other subjects, passages on books 
and reading, on cursing and drunkenness, and on the world and 
its vanities,—rather strong meat for a youth of sixteen. 

Hancock’s first Latin label, which states that he “rightfully 
owns this book,”’ reads: “‘John Hancock, Hune Librum Jure 
Possidet, 168[7?].’’ Unfortunately, the only known copy is 
slightly imperfect. It was discovered under the Nicholas Lynde 
label when the latter was removed from an Amsterdam edition 
of the Hebrew Pentateuch at the Antiquarian Society. 

His second Latin label warns us that ‘‘ John Hancock claims 
this book” or, as it appears in the original: ‘‘ John Hancock, 
Hunce Librum Vendicat, 1687.’”’ The only known example is in 
the collection of the Antiquarian Society. 

Of Samuel Tompson we know little except that he was the 
elder brother of Edward Tompson whose book label we have 
already mentioned. They were the sons of Deacon Samuel 
Tompson of Braintree and the grandsons of the famous early 
preacher, Rev. William Tompson, a prolific publisher of 
theological treatises and sermons. Samuel, the owner of this 
book label, was born in 1662 and his brother Edward three 
years later. 

Samuel Tompson’s two-line label has a double row of floriated 
type ornaments above and below the inscription which reads: 
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“Samuel Tompson, His Book, Anno, Domini, 1688.”’ There 
are two copies in the American Antiquarian Society copy of 
Richard Alleine’s “‘ Vindiciae Pietatis,”” London, 1664, which 
also contains the Edward Tompson label. 

Nicholas Lynde, son of Colonel Joseph Lynde of Charles- 
town, was born July 1, 1672 and graduated from Harvard 
with the class of 1690. He was at one time a supercargo, and 
perhaps also a ship’s surgeon on a coasting vessel owned by his 
father-in-law. Lynde continued to follow the sea until his 
untimely death at Jamaica in October, 1703. His double line 
Latin book label, stating that he ‘‘numbered me among his”’ 
books, reads: “‘Nicholaus Lynde, Me Inter suos Numerat. 
1690,”’ and has a border of small fleurs-de-lis. There are three 
examples of this label at the Antiquarian Society. One was 
removed from the Hebrew Pentateuch which formerly belonged 
to John Hancock, another copy with his autograph appears in 
J. Clark’s “Formulae Oratoriae,”’ London, 1672, and still 
another is in Simon Paul’s “‘ Evangeliorum,’’ a Roman Catholic 
prayer book published in 1573. There are also copies of this 
label in the libraries of Harvard and the Metropolitan Museum 
or Art. 

Elisha Cooke, of the Harvard class of 1697, was born at 
Boston, December 20, 1678. He evidently had his book label 
printed in his freshman year, for his class entered the college in 
1693. He received his M.A., became a doctor, and took an 
important part in the public affairs of his time. He was speaker 
of the House of Representatives, a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, wrote several controversial pamphlets in 
which he upheld the rights of the colony against the injustice 
of the Royal governors, and died August 24, 1737. 

Cooke had two book labels of three lines each, with a row of 
ten fleurs-de-lis above the inscription, which reads: “Elisha 
Cooke. His Book 1693.”. The printer was careless in setting 
up the first label, for the date is at the left of the center of the 
line above. The second label is identical with the first, except 
that the date has been correctly centered. Both labels are at 
Harvard, one of them having been found in a copy of “‘ Logicae 
Institutiones, 1654. 

Major Walter Price, M.A., of the Harvard class of 1695, was 
born May 17, 1676, the son of John Price of Salem. He served 
as Captain in the engagement with the French and Indians at 
Haverhill in 1708, was Commissioner of the Province Loan for 
Essex, and a prominent merchant of Salem. He was twice 
married, and died April 5, 1731. Unfortunately the two remain- 
ing examples of his book label are imperfect. However, this 
label, except for the name, is identical with the Joseph Mors 
label which is dated 1693 and was obviously printed at the 
same time as the Price label. 
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Both of the copies of this label are at the Antiquarian 
Society. The label states that ‘‘ Walter Price claims this book 
March 6, 1[693].’’ Perhaps in some cases, though not in that of 
the Price label, the use of an exact date may record a birthday 
gift to the young student from his family. This would account 
for the use of the month and day in the date, and if so, we know 
that on his birthday the book containing the label was bought 
with some of his birthday money. That this was a familiar 
custom may be assumed from the similar dates in the labels of 
Dunster, Day, Willard, and Custis, as well as the Mather label 
in which the owner records a gift from his ‘‘most honorable 
father.”” This theory becomes even more plausible when we 
remember that, though the years are different, two of the 
Dunster labels are dated March 27, perhaps showing that he 
received birthday presents of books on March 27 of each year. 
If this theory should prove to be correct, we are able to add to 
our knowledge the perhaps hitherto unknown month and day 
of birth of a number of early worthies. 

The three-line Price label reads: ‘‘Gualterus Price. Hune 
Librum Ven [dicat] March 6, 1[693].” Its frame of acorns, 
fleurs-de-lis, and two other floriated ornaments is particularly 
interesting because of the use, in its upper border, of the unusual 
form of fleur-de-lis found in the Day label, which we hope goes 
far towards proving that the Day label was also printed in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Joseph Mors (or Morse) was a classmate and probably a 
close friend of Price, both being Harvard, 1695 men, and the 
two chums doubtless went together to the Cambridge printer 
to have their book labels printed, for the labels are identical, 
crazy border and all, except for their names. The Mors label 
reads: ‘‘ Josephus [Mors] Hune Librum Vendicat March 6, 
1693.’’ He was born in Medfield, May 25, 1671, taught school 
for a while, received his M.A. in 1698, preached and taught 
school at Watertown, preached at Dorchester and taught, 
doctored and befriended the Indians there. He was in constant 
conflict with his white parishoners over theological and 
financial matters and was finally forced to resign his charge 
but his red friends loved him and gave him a tract of land. He 
died November 29, 1732, full of years, stubbornness, fight and 
good works. 

Simon Willard, of the Harvard class of 1695, M.A., 1698, 
was born in Boston, December 6, 1676, son of Vice-president 
Samuel Willard of Harvard. He was a Boston shop keeper and 
died in 1713. His three-line book label states that he “holds 
this book by right,” or that he “‘is the rightful owner of this 
book.’’ In the original Latin it reads: ‘‘Simon Willard. Hune 
Librum Jure Tenet. Julij I. 1695.”’ There is an example of this 
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label at Brown University and another at Harvard, the latter 
in a copy of “‘Astronomia Danica, Vigiliis & Opera Christiani 8S. 
Longomontani.’’ Amsterdam, 1640. 

The largest and finest of these early book labels is that owned 
by John Custis, the father-in-law of Martha Washington. It 
has a double border, acorns within and fleurs-de-lis without, 
and reads: “‘ Mr. John Custis. Septemb. 7th. 1698.’’ Though 
Custis was a Virginian, it is possible that on his return from 
England where he was sent to be educated, he brought with 
him some new books for his library and sailed back to America 
by way of Boston where, finding similar labels in the libraries of 
his scholarly friends of that town, he bethought him that it 
would be an excellent idea to have a similar label for his own 
library. Of course this label might have been printed in Eng- 
land before he sailed for home, but its use of the two most 
familiar of New England type ornaments leads one to think 
that the label may well have been printed for him in Boston, 
especially as there was no printer in Virginia at that time. 
The unique original of this interesting label was found by 
Dr. A. 8S. W. Rosenbach in a volume of Custis family papers 
in his possession and was very generously presented by the 
Doctor to the American Antiquarian Society. 

Samuel Sewall was one of the most distinguished men of his 
day. Having graduated from Harvard in 1671 and having 
added an M.A. to his bachelor’s degree, he became a Fellow of 
the College and its Librarian. He later had a distinguished 
career as Chief Justice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
and died in 1730. 

His handsome seven-line book label, within its border of 
fleurs-de-lis, begins with two Latin mottos of two lines each, 
which are followed by the simple statement: “‘Samuelis Sewall 
Liber. Anno Domini.”, with a blank space in which to add the 
year. Though we do not know the date of this plate, one of the 
two originals in the Massachusetts Historical Society is inserted 
in a manuscript volume from his library dated 1698. It is, of 
course, not improbable that the label was used much earlier 
than that year. In fact, it may have been first used while he 
was an undergraduate before 1671, though the excellence of its 
printing would seem to point to a later date. 

The modern bookplate of Mr. W. G. Sewall is a reduced 
facsimile of this label with the following line added below it: 
“Ex libris William Gilman Sewall.’”’ It is in the Antiquarian 
Society collection. 

It is difficult to tell who owned and used the John Emerson 
book label. It is obviously of seventeenth century American 
origin, with its crudely printed border of fleurs-de-lis surround- 
ing the inscription: ‘‘Iohannes Emersonus Ejus Liber.”’ In 
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this puzzle we are embarrassed by the number of possible candi- 
dates, for there were three John Emersons, all from Gloucester, 
all ministers, and all Harvard graduates. They belonged to the 
classes of 1656, 1675, and 1689. The first died in 1700, the 
second in 1712, and the third in 1732. Though we cannot be 
sure, it is probable that the third John Emerson owned this 
plate, and that it was printed about 1687-1689. The unique 
original, formerly owned by the late F. J. Libbie of Boston, is 
now in the Dartmouth College Library. 

Jeremiah Bumstead of Boston was a very interesting person 
indeed, as anyone knows who has taken the trouble to read his 
diary in the New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Vol. 15, p. 193 et seq. He was a glazier by trade, but was far 
superior in intelligence to the average skilled mechanic of his 
time. Though apparently self taught, he was a great reader, 
accumulated a respectable library, gave books to young schol- 
ars, and helped at least one of them through college. When 
Franklin’s book-loving Uncle Ben died and left a valuable 
library behind him, Bumstead was selected to help appraise it 
for the executors, and we find him recorded as one of the orig- 
inal subscribers to Prince’s Annals. 

Bumstead, who was probably the son of Jeremiah Bumstead, 
first of that name in Boston, appears to have been born in 1678, 
and to have died about the year 1747. His book label, the origi- 
nal of which is in the Massachusetts Historical Society, has a 
three-line inscription, within a border of scroll ornaments and 
fleurs-de-lis, reading: “‘ Jeremiah Bumstead, His Book. 1700.” 

It is very interesting that the last of this group of colonial 
bibliophiles should have been a woman, for feminine book 
collectors were not common in those early days when all of the 
educational funds of the family were generally spent on a 
favorite son, and the education of girls was generally limited to 
a proficiency in the domestic virtues. It is most unfortunate 
that we know little or nothing about this first woman of literary 
tastes to have a bookplate in the new world. That she con- 
tinued as a collector we are sure, for later on she had another 
book label dated 1754, an example of which is in the Antiquarian 
Society. 

Hannah Sutton was probably the daughter of Bartholemew 
and Hannah Sutton of Boston, born April 12, 1669. A book 
from her library, containing her autograph also has the signa- 
ture of William Sutton, and we know that Hannah had a 
younger brother William. In any case, she had a book label 
with a scroll ornament border like that in the Bumstead plate, 
and within it the inscription: ‘‘Hannah Sutton, her Book.”, 
with the date 1700 added with a pen. This copy was found, 
accompanied by the autograph inscription: ‘‘Hannah Sutton 
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Her Book 1700,” in a copy of Samuel Willard’s “ Peril of the 
times displayed,’’ Boston, 1700, at the Antiquarian Society. 
There is another copy of this label in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Several interesting facts and theories emerge from a study of 
these twenty-six book labels. It would appear that Henry 
Dunster, first president of Harvard College, introduced the use 
of the bookplate or book label into the American colonies; that 
it became popular for the undergraduates of Harvard thus to 
adorn their books; that the first colonial printer had his own 
book label, printed in Cambridge, Massachusetts; and that his 
immediate successors printed over twenty such labels up to the 
year 1700 for Harvard students. It also may have been the 
custom for birthday presents of money to be used for the pur- 
chase of books in which special labels were inserted, giving the 
birthday and year of purchase. It also appears that the youth- 
ful vanity of the undergraduate which permitted the use of a 
bookplate was seldom allowed to flourish in his more sedate 
years, for in only a few books, generally those used in college 
days, are such labels found, even though numerous volumes 
from the same owners’ later labraries have been preserved. 
And finally, we discover that, though the book label is generally 
considered the poor relation of the pictorial bookplate, it is 
really its ancestor and should be cultivated for its taste, schol- 
arship and distinctive personality, and for its historical and 
typographical signifiance. 


CHECKLIST OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN Book 


LABELS 

Original Owner Date Location 
1 Henry Dunster 1629 HCL. 
2. Henry Dunster 1633 HCL. 
3. Henry Dunster 1634 HCL. 
4 Steven Day 1642 AAS. 
5. John Cotton 1674 AAS. 
6. William Brattle 1677 AAS, 
ee John Leverett 1677 BPL. HCL. 
8. Joseph Eliot 1678 AAS. 
9. John Williams 1679 JCB. LICHTENSTEIN 
10. Edward Tompson 1680 AAS. 
11. Nathaniel Mather 1683 BPL. 
12. William Payne 1685 AAS. MHS. 
13. John Hancock 1687 AAS, 


14. John Hancock 1687 AAS. HCL. 
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15. John Hancock 1687 AAS, 
16. Samuel Tompson 1688 AAS, 
17. Nicholas Lynde 1690 AAS. HCL. MET. MUS. ART, 
18. Elisha Cooke 1693 HCL. 
19. Elisha Cooke 1693 HCL, 
20. Walter Price 1693 AAS, 
21. Joseph Mors, 1693 AAS, 
22. Simon Willard 1695 BU. HCL. 
23. John Custis 1698 AAS, 
24. Samuel Sewall 1698? MHS, 
25. John Emerson 1686-9? DCL, 
26. Jeremiah Bumstead 1700 MHS, 
27. Hannah Sutton 1700 AAS. MET. MUS. ART. 


Special thanks for assistance in preparing this study are due to the 
librarians of Harvard, Brown, Dartmouth, Boston Public Library, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, John Carter Brown Library, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, Mr. C.S. Brigham, Mr. R. C. Lichtenstein, Rev. H.E. 
Lombard, Mr. S. E. Morison, and Mr. G. P. Winship. 


Maps 


“‘Come, here’s the map.” 
—1 Henry IV, iii:1 


From the point of view of the historian the most 
important eighteenth century American map is the 
deservedly famous Lewis Evans map of the middle 
British colonies published in 1755, a fine unfolded copy 
of which was recently secured for our library. Its title 
is as follows: ‘‘A General map of the Middle British 
Colonies, in America; viz Virginia, Mariland, Dela- 
ware, Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New- York, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island: . . . Wherein is also shewn the 
antient and present seats of the Indian Nations. By 
Lewis Evans. 1755.” ‘‘Engraved by Ja. Turner in 
Philadelphia. ”’ ‘‘Published according to act of 
Parliament, by Lewis Evans, June 23, 1755 and sold 
by R. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall, London, & by the Author 
in Philadelphia.’ (261% x 20% in.) 

This original issue is exceedingly rare, especially un- 
folded,since most of the copies were folded and inserted 
in the accompanying descriptive essay. Ours is 
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unfolded and had been framed from the time of its 
publication until we secured it. It is a fine, sharp, 
unstained impression. 

According to Henry N. Stevens’ ‘‘ Lewis Evans, his 
map.” London, 1920, Evans issued a similar but 
smaller and less detailed map in 1749. But the 1755 
map is much more important since it gives a great 
deal of data not on the other and because it was this 
map on which the boundary lines between the Ameri- 
ean and British possessions were largely based in the 
treaty following the Revolution. 

The 1755 Evans map was frequently reissued, some- 
times from the original copper and sometimes in 
re-engraved form, but always with additional geo- 
graphical information to bring it up to date. Stevens 
describes sixteen reprints of the second Evans map of 
which our library owns two of the most important: 
Sawyer and Jeffery’s reissue. London, 1775 (Stevens 
X) and Pownall’s famous reissue of Evans original 
plate improved, with an extension printed on a separate 
plate. London, 1776. (Stevens XIII). This edition 
was largely used by the British army during the cam- 
paigns of the Revolution. 

Accompanying the original Evans map of 1755 was 
a descriptive essay by Evans, published in Philadelphia 
by Franklin and Hall in 1755 and issued in two edi- 
tions, both in our library. It is entitled: ‘‘ Geographical, 
historical, political, philosophical and mechanical 
essays. The first, containing an analysis of a general 
map of the Middle British Colonies in America; and of 
the country of the Confederate Indians: a description 
of the face of the country; the boundaries of the con- 
federates; and the maritime and inland navigations 
of the several rivers and lakes contained therein. By 
Lewis Evans. Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franklin, 
and D. Hall. MDCCLYV.” iv, 32 p., 4to. The second 
edition is identical with the first except that it adds 
on the title page after the author’s name the words: 
The Second Edition. (2d.issue adds Eng. imprint). 
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Music 


“That old and antique song, we heard last night.” 
—Twelfth Night, ti:4 


In the field of early American music a prominent 
place must be given to the first book printed in this 
country from musical type, a perfect copy of which, in 
its original binding, came our way this year. It is: ‘‘ The 
Psalms of David . . . For the use of the Reformed 
Dutch Church of the City of New-York. New York: 
Printed by James Parker, at the New Printing-Office, 
in Beaver-Street. MDCCLXVII.” [1767]. [4], 479, 
[9], 143, [1] p., 12mo. 

The first 479 pages consist of the Psalms with music, 
adapted from the Tate and Brady edition with certain 
changes made to conform to the Dutch music in use 
in the Reformed Church. The music was set from 
movable type which was probably imported from 
Amsterdam for use in this volume. No other American 
printed music set from movable type seems to have 
been in common use in this country until Isaiah 
Thomas began the publishing of his famous hymn and 
psalm books a number of years later. Previous to the 
appearance of this volume, all American music had 
been engraved or inserted on the printed page by hand, 
as in the case of the ‘‘ Paradisisches Wunder-Spiel,” 
Ephrata, 1754. 

The splendid collection of early American music on 
our shelves includes all of the works just mentioned as 
well as many of the early editions of Walter, Watts, 
Tate and Brady, and the other hymnologists, as well as 
tens of thousands of pieces of both religious and secular 
sheet music from the eighteenth century to the present. 

This collection was considerably augmented this 
year, several thousand pieces having been added by 
gift or purchase. Notable among the recent gifts in 
this field are the 166 pieces of lithographed sheet music, 
six lithographs, six drawings, one book, and four letters 
relating to the early lithographers, George and William 
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Endicott, which came as the gift of Mr. F. Munroe 
Endicott, a descendant of this famous firm of litho- 
graphic publishers. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


“Then, sir, this paperis . . . history.” 
—Cymbaline, iii:5 

Of the many manuscripts which come to us each 
year a few have been selected to show something of 
their variety. 

First comes the collection of around a hundred legal 
and business papers from Salem and Essex County 
which Mr. C. H. Taylor picked up along with some 
rare broadsides, early books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers from the collection of a local historian of some 
years ago. A goodly proportion of these date back into 
the seventeenth century days of Salem witchcraft and 
more than one person prominent in those stern and 
superstitious times has signed the documents which 
we now have here. 

For our next group we must picture the country 
general store in the village of Hartland, Vermont, with 
its fragrant mixture of odors as we open the door on a 
wintry day and step quickly over to thaw out by the 
stove. Here as early as 1802 David Hubbard Sumner 
kept store until another member of the family came in 
to help him behind the counter, and the firm name 
became D. H. and 8S. B. Sumner and, finally, the sign 
over the door was changed to read, Sumner & Cady. 
And that brings us down to 1860 and the end of the 
splendid, long run of the store’s account books for 
fifty-eight years, which Mr. M. B. Jones discovered 
and sent to us, not long ago. David H. Sumner was a 
man of some local importance and represented his 
locality in the Vermont legislature during the stirring 
days of 1814-1815 and, as his books show, he ran the 
local lumber yard and toll bridge as well as the general 
store. 
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In the old books of this quiet country store we can 
not only reconstruct much of the village life for half a 
century, but we can watch the changes in fashions and 
in the prices of commodities from kerosene to cambrie, 
from boots to bear traps. We can see the familiar old 
system of barter in operation when the farmers’ wives 
bring in their butter and eggs to do their Saturday night 
“‘trading.”’ It is of such materials as this that economic 
history is made and historical novels too, if the writer 
has the imagination to use his materials aright. 

“This is Worcester.” 
—Henry IV, i:1 

And now we come back to Worcester to watch its 
growth from an old time country town with its lawyers 
in top hats and long tailed coats, its cattle show and its 
Mexican War soldiers on down to the early days of the 
present bustling manufacturing city with certain 
problems of its own and certain advantages. This 
time we are watching the scene through the eyes of 
the leading surveyor of the town, Phinehas Ball, 
whose daughter, Mrs. Alvin Etheridge, has given us 
his seventy-three surveyor’s field books for the years 
1847 to 1867. During this period of growth it is 
important to be able to see the streets lengthen out into 
the country, the old buildings come down, and finer 
ones go up in their places, to be able to study the lay- 
out of streets and stores, public buildings and private 
homes, and here in his neat notes and plans we have 
the chronology of local building operations for twenty 
years spread out before us. Phinehas Ball had his office 
in the Central Exchange and was mayor of Worcester 
in 1865 and city engineer from 1867 to 1872. 

Now we turn to manuscripts of still another variety 
for Mr.C. H. Taylor has given us a representative group 
of the letters of one of New England’s famous woman 
writers, Lydia Maria Child. These will add much to the 
other material which we own relating to her, including 
our nearly complete collection of her first editions and 
the interesting group of biographical items about her. 
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Our recently received Louise Chandler Moulton 
manuscripts will be mentioned along with her first 
editions on another page. 


Book CATALOGUES 


“* Ay, in the catalogue.’ 
—Macbeth, iii:1 


To many people, such as Rotarians and the wives of 
book collectors, nothing could be less interesting than a 
collection of book catalogues, but those of us fortunate 
enough to have literary hobbies would be more apt 
to agree with Austin Dobson’s famous verse: 


I doubt your painful pedant who 
Can read a dictionary through, 
But he must be a dismal dog 
Who can’t enjoy a catalogue. 


The catalogues issued by auction houses and book- 
sellers, though containing the inevitable evidence of 
the necessary haste of their compilation, are of the 
greatest use to historical students and bibliographers. 
Mr. Seymour De Ricci, the well known European 
bibliographer, has spent many years in assembling the 
remarkable collection of European catalogues which 
has aided him so materially in tracing the provenance 
of the literary treasures of four centuries. Our library 
has attempted to do for America what Mr. De Ricci 
had done for Europe, and as a result we now have on 
our shelves a remarkably complete record of the rare 
books which have been sold in this country from the 
eighteenth century to the present time. This collection 
not only helps us trace the successive ownership and 
present location of rare and outstanding works of 
historical and literary merit, but it gives us tens of 
thousands of bibliographical details and many hundreds 
of facsimiles of title pages available nowhere else. If 
we are fortunate enough to secure priced copies of the 
great auction catalogues with the buyers’ names noted 
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after the various items, these records are doubly 
valuable. 

Our collection of catalogues is well known among 
librarians and dealers and, in fact, it is through their 
generous aid that it has been made so nearly complete 
that it is doubtful if any collection can compare with it. 

During the past year, through the generosity of 
Mr. Arthur Swann of the American Art-Anderson 
Galleries, we have secured his personal collection of the 
catalogues of the American Art Galleries, containing 
the prices realized and the names of the buyers, a collec- 
tion numbering 210 pieces. These have been substi- 
tuted for the unpriced catalogues already on our 
shelves, to the very considerable enrichment of the 
collection. We were also fortunate in securing the 
similar collection of annotated catalogues gathered 
over a long period of years by the late William J. 
Campbell of Philadelphia, which represents the leading 
Philadelphia auction sales for a quarter of a century. 
This collection included some six hundred catalogues, 
largely priced and many of them also containing the 
buyers’ names, among them a virtually complete set 
or the Henkels auction catalogues from 1905 to 1932. 

Last year was a lean year for the book auctions, but 
there was at least one important Americana sale, the 
library of the late Levi Z. Leiter, which included a 
total of 263 titles, many of which were, however, not 
within the field of this library. Something of the rich- 
ness of our collection may be gathered, however, from 
the fact that the fifty Leiter titles which we already 
had on our shelves sold for a total of $7,675. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Take choice of all my library.” 
—Titus Andronicus, iv:1 
We always like to be remembered when old estates 
are being settled, for there is sure to be much material 
on shelves, in drawers, closets, and attics which we 
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can use, even if it seems like worthless junk to the 
heirs, who, in their haste to be done with a distasteful 
task, often cart historically valuable material away to 
the bonfire. It is a safe rule, when manuscript, printed 
or pictorial material is to be disposed of, to call us in 
first, the junk dealer second, and to save for the bon- 
fire what remains—the fire will not be a large one! 

This wise procedure was recently followed by the 
estate of the late Charles H. Banister of Worcester, 
with the result that we were able to add to our collec- 
tion 137 books and pamphlets of historical and literary 
interest, a considerable collection of daguerreotypes, 
and other portraits and views, including two very fine 
and rare daguerreotypes of one of the famous old 
homes of Worcester. There were also in the collection 
daguerreotypes of early oil portraits of Captain Seth 
Banister and his wife. In last year’s report we recorded 
the gift by Mr. Charles H. Banister of the first edition 
of Steuben’s military manual which the captain had 
used in the Revolution, and now we are glad to have 
the captain’s portrait to go with his old drill book. 

It is most appropriate, since we make a special 
effort to secure books printed in Worcester or written 
by Worcester authors, that we should have as complete 
a collection as possible of the writings of Clark Uni- 
versity professors and graduate students, and of the 
official publications of our leading local educational 
institution. We, therefore, welcomed the friendly gift 
of nineteen books and 341 unbound theses and other 
publications sent to us during the year by the librarian 
of Clark. 

No one can make a thorough social or economic 
study of the westward trek of our civilization who 
ignores the means of getting there. It is, therefore, 
essential that our library secure everything possible on 
the canals or railroads of the country. Knowing our 
eagerness for material of this kind, Mr. C. H. Taylor 
presented us this year with two splendid collections of 
extremely early, rare and valuable pamphlets and 
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reports, numbering 181 pieces, about equally divided 
between canals and early railroads. 

Our genealogy and local history collections grow 
steadily from year to year, and continue to be among 
the largest in the country. This year we have, with the 
exception of three elusive volumes, completed our 
collection of the D. A. R. Lineage Books which are so 
valuable for students of biography and history, as well 
as for those merely interested in joining the patriotic 
societies. This set adds much to the reference value of 
our justly famous collection of American biographical 
material. 

We lately received a very handsome silver pitcher 
which once belonged to Hon. Abijah Bigelow. The 
pitcher was given to Mr. Bigelow by the heirs of 
Daniel Waldo, as recorded in the following graceful 
letter accompanying it: 


Hon. Abijah Bigelow, 
Dear Sir, 

Our beloved Relative, Friend and Benefactor, the late Hon. 
Daniel Waldo, was pleased to express, by provisions contained 
in his will, his great confidence in you. We his Heirs at Law, 
personally entertaining the same just sentiment, beg your 
acceptance of the accompanying testimonial of our entire 


respect and regard. 
Levi LINCOLN 


Worcester JOHN W. LINCOLN 
June 13, 1851. Resecca NEWTON 
REJOICE NEWTON 


Mr. Bigelow gave the pitcher to his grandson and 
namesake, Mr. Abijah Bigelow Adams. It was pre- 
sented to our Society by Mrs. Adams. The pitcher 
serves admirably to hold the flowers which for many 
years Mrs. Mary Robinson Reynolds, our assistant 
librarian, has furnished for each meeting of the Council 
of the Society, at which meetings Hon. Abijah Bigelow 
used to sit. Mrs. Adams accompanied the gift of the 
pitcher with a fine original letter written by Bigelow 
in 1795. 
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** As an ancient tale new told.” 
—King John, iv:2 

For years we have hoped that the publication of 
Sibley’s ‘‘ Harvard Graduates” might be resumed for it 
was indeed an aggravation to have a work of so much 
usefulness come down no farther than 1689. We now 
have, from the competent pen of Mr. Clifford K. 
Shipton, a fourth volume, covering the Harvard 
classes from 1690 to 1700, published by the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in 1933. At the same time 
we have the cheering assurance that the work will be 
steadily continued in a series of later volumes. 

A very large part of this early colonial biographical 
material could not be found conveniently, if at all, in 
any other place. The author has made real people 
out of these old preachers, judges, merchants, and sea 
captains. The volume is interesting and there is much 
humor as well as much scholarship in it. 

Not the least valuable feature of the work is its 
series of elaborate bibliographies of the writings of these 
old worthies, with locations of copies in the principal 
libraries. An examination of the locations of these 
rare, early books and pamphlets, reveals the fact that, 
of the three libraries having the greatest number of 
titles, the American Antiquarian Society comes first 
with a total of 315, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society second with 270, and Harvard College Library 
third with 192. 

“He furnished me . . . with volumes, that 
I prize above my dukedom.”’ 
—Tempest, i:2 

We can always depend on certain of our loyal mem- 
bers for numerous and valuable gifts of current books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals, and for older books which 
they have selected as being no longer necessary in 
their permanent collections. We could wish that 
other members would remember us in like manner, for 
only in this way may we hope to secure the current 
books and magazine files which we cannot afford to 
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buy. Those who have, most generously, sent material 
of this kind during the past year are the following: 

William E. Benjamin, George H. Blakeslee, Clarence 
S. Brigham, Homer Gage, T. Hovey Gage, Matt B. 
Jones, Herbert E. Lombard, Samuel E. Morison, 
Grenville H. Norcross, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Arthur 
P. Rugg, Robert K. Shaw, Charles H. Taylor, and 
Henry R. Wagner. 

Very special mention should be made of the con- 
tinued interest of Mr. Grenville H. Norcross who, in 
lieu of his personal attendance at our meetings, which 
we greatly regret is no longer possible, sends us every 
week a number of valuable contributions to our shelves, 


THE CARE OF THE LIBRARY 


“Have you a catalogue of all?”’ 
—Coriolanus, tii:2 


With only three cataloguers, whose activities must 
include reference work, accessioning, the filing of cards 
and the elimination of duplicates from proposed lists of 
purchases, as well as the reshelving of books which 
have been in use, it is very difficult to make progress 
with their chief duty of cataloguing the library. 
During the coming year still more burdens will be 
theirs, for one of the three has just resigned, and it 
will not at present be possible to replace her. A year 
ago we were also compelled to drop a much needed 
cataloguer, and of course the routine work of the 
department must needs run slower until better times 
make it possible to afford an adequate staff. 

The work of the department has gone steadily for- 
ward, however, and the end of the year sees the 
completion of the cataloguing of our large genealogical 
collection, of our dated pamphlets to 1803, and of the 
year’s accumulation of almanacs. At the same time, 
the special catalogue of dated pamphlets by names of 
printers has been brought down to 1790, and the 
chronological and geographical catalogues of the same 
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collection to 1803. The several years’ accumulation of 
Library of Congress cards have been filed and with the 
aid of a part time temporary assistant, we have been 
able to sort and shelve a four years’ accumulation of 
government documents. A catalogue by authors and 
subjects of our more than six hundred manuscript 
account books has been made, and this collection is 
now completely labelled and re-arranged in permanent 
form. Much additional work has been done in the 
arrangement of incoming manuscripts as well as the 
better housing of many of our older collections. 

The catalogue of newly received lithographs has 
been kept up to date and thousands of additions to our 
collection of sheet music have been properly filed under 
their composers. 

“Therefore bind them, gentle Publius.” 
—Titus Andronicus, v:2 

The bindery has done more and better work than 
ever before, a special effort having been made to 
complete and bind the many runs of historical society 
periodicals which have remained unbound, in some 
cases, for many years. About half of this collection is 
now properly bound. The bindery has also rebound or 
repaired a very considerable portion of our older books 
and has spent much time in mending, silking, or mount- 
ing rare prints and manuscripts. 

“T learn’d in Worcester as I rode along.” 
—I1 Henry IV, iv:1 

Your librarian, in addition to his regular duties and 
his editorial work on ‘‘Sabin”’ has found time during 
the year to deliver eight addresses in Worcester, Boston, 
Providence, and Woodstock, Connecticut; to represent 
the Society at the American Council of Learned 
Societies; to prepare for publication articles on the 
early history of the American circus and on seven- 
teenth century American book labels; and to contrib- 
ute a chapter to the Centennial History of Rochester, 
New York. 
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In spite of a reduction in the size of the staff, an 
increase in the amount of work to be accomplished and 
the number of readers to be served, and in spite of 
necessary cuts in their none too adequate salaries, the 
members of the staff of our library have done their 
work uncomplainingly and loyally. Without this faith- 
ful co-operation, the splendid service which our readers 
so much appreciate would be impossible; and the 
reputation which our Society has for its assistance to 
American scholarship would be seriously impaired. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. G. VAIL, 
Librarian 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
LUCIEN C. BOYNTON, 1835-1853 


EDITED BY SOLON J. BUCK 


INTRODUCTION 


HE journal of Lucien Cyrus Boynton is a leather- 

bound book, eight and a-half by ten and a-half 
inches, 437 pages of which are filled. Boynton was 
born in Weathersfield, Vermont, on February 13, 1811, 
the son of Cyrus and Hannah (Graves) Boynton. He 
was graduated from Middlebury College in 1834 and, 
after some experience in school teaching, entered 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1835. Failing to find 
a church after his graduation in 1838, he drifted back 
into school teaching and spent over a year as a peda- 
gogue in Delaware and five years in Virginia. Then he 
returned north to continue the reading of law, which he 
had already begun. In 1846 he was admitted to the 
bar in Woodstock, Vermont, and in 1847 to the Mas- 
sachusetts bar in Worcester. He finally settled in 
Uxbridge, Massachusetts, to practice, and lived there 
at least until the year 1853, when the diary closes. 
He married Sarah Judson Cole, widow of Rev. Albert 
Cole of Bluehill, Maine, September 15, 1852. Some 
time later, perhaps in 1858, he removed to Springfield, 
Illinois, where he practiced law and where he died 
February 14, 1886.' 

The journal contains a wealth of material about life 
and conditions in New England, the Middle States, 
and Virginia. Among the places described in some 
detail are Boston, Cambridge, Worcester, Amherst, 


tAndover Theological Seminary, General Catalogue, 1808-1908, 167; John F. and 
Caroline Boynton, The Boynton Family, 1897, 102; Middlebury College Catalogue, 1901; 
and Uxbridge (Mass.) Vital Records. 
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Albany, New York, Philadelphia, and Richmond. 
The subjects of travel, literature, religion, philosophy, 
education, politics, abolition, temperance, mesmerism, 
phrenology, and table-rapping are among those that 
come up for discussion. Through all this material rung 
the thread of the writer’s personality, an interesting 
compound of Puritanism and egotism. Boynton 
recounts his experiences in two blighted love affairs, 
several tentative advances toward eligible ladies, and 
his final marriage and wedding journey to Niagara 
Falls with a woman, who, the diary hints, had some 
pecuniary charms. Unfortunately marriage seems to 
have changed Boynton’s habits as a diarist; there are 
only twenty-one pages of the journal after the writer’s 
return from his wedding trip. 

In preparing portions of the manuscript for publica- 
tion, the punctuation and orthography of the original 
have been kept. Many abbreviations and contractions, 
however, have been expanded, and in dealing with 
Boynton’s peculiar cipher, which appears in some 
passages and which was made by writing down the 
consonants of words without the vowels, the missing 
letters have been supplied. These changes have been 
made without burdening the reader with the para- 
phernalia of brackets. 


JOURNAL OR A RUNNING RECORD OF SOME 
OF THE THOUGHTS, FEELINGS AND EVENTS 
OF MY LIFE. L. C. BOYNTON 


PREFACE. 


Frydau November 8th [1835.] I purchased this volume at 
Middlebury Vermont about the time when I graduated 
August 1834, at $2.25. . . . I have long been aware of the use- 
fulness, as well as pleasure of keeping a private Journal, and I 
now rather regret that I had not commenced one earlier in life. 
I am fully aware however, of the inconvenience, as well as 
entire inexpediency of attempting to confine myself to write in 
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it dayly, or regularly at any successive periods; and this is, 
therefore, by no means, my intention in this volume but rather, 
as occasion and circumstances may dictate. The design and 
object of this Journal may be seen more particularly in the 
following article which I shall call the Introduction. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Perkinsville [Vermont] Saturday November 9th. My object 
in filling these pages is my own improvement and pleasure: 
Improvement not in acquiring skill and readiness in composition 
merely, but my religious moral and intellectual improvement. 
| write here for myself only. I design that this shall be a kind 
of chronicle of my life; an imperfect record of my feelings and 
emotions, my thoughts and my actions. . 


[JOURNAL] 


Andover Theological Seminary, Monday May 9th 1836. I am 
now here at Andover spending a vacation. I entered the 
Seminary last term 4 weeks after the commencement of the 
term. I, of course found some difficulty in overtaking the class, 
and was not fully up with them in Hebrew till the close of the 
term. In the other branches, I overtook them in a few weeks. 
The studies (for which see cataloge) have been very interest- 
ing, especially the investigation of the original language and 
exegesis of New Testament, Natural Theology, and the Evolu- 
tion of Christianity. The Hebrew, it being my first attempt at 
the language, and under the disadvantages of having entered so 
late in the term, was of course rather difficult. But the greatest 
difficulty is, now I think surmounted. Dr Muzzy delivered a 
course of lectures, commencing December 28th on Physiology 
and Daetetics, which I attended. They were very amusing and 
instructive... . He seems to be a man of very careful observa- 
tion and sound judgement; yet in regard to his exclusive 
vegetable system, I think he is a little extravagant, and some- 
what in error. Some of his reasoning on this point is not con- 
clusive. Every other point he seemed to establish with the 
most perfect satisfaction. 
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. I adopted a systematic cours of exercise immediately 
at entering the Seminary. This, together with very plain fare 
in Commons, has kept my health very good. . . . I have over. 
come, during the term several bad habits and been enabled to 
apply myself pretty regularly to my studies. 

I think I have made some advancement in piety, though it 
has been very little to what it ought to have been. Near the 
beginning of the term, I had some seasons of very high religious 
enjoyment, especially in my private devotions. In these I at 
times seemed to have some due sense of my sinfulness and g 
strong desire for the promotion of the cause of Christ. At other 
times, however . . . I seemed to have no religious enjoyment. 
The heavens were brass over my head. Yet I feel that the fault 
was mine. Have had many struggles with ambition, and selfish- 
ness, and wrong feelings towards others. Find it difficult to 
keep these in subjection to the great and holy principle of living 
to God, and of loving others as myself. . 

My reading, this term, has been chiefly periodicals. I have 
looked over regularly each week 8 or 10 Newspapers, besides 
Reviews &c. I perceive I have read too much such trash. Have 
read also besides regular studies “‘ Life of H. Page” “‘ Reed and 
Matheson visit to American Churches,” ‘‘Miss Gould’s 
Poems” 2d volume of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, “‘Channing 
on Slavery,” Burder’s “Mental Discipline,” finished A’s 
Corner Stone, examined (superficially) Book of “ Daniel” and 
“‘Hosea.”” Read also the “Irish Heart” and some other trifles. 

. . . The whole term I perceive has not been so well spent as 
it might have been. 

Andover Theological Seminary May 31st 1836. The vaca- 
tion is now passed, and the term has commenced. It has been 
spent at this place and vicinity. 1st visited Lowell, with 
Brothers Drake and Kitchell. Examined carefully the railroad, 
cars, engine &c. Very ingenious. It is an exhibition of human 
art, of which man may almost be proud. . 

June 1st. 1836. Have just returned from the Anniversaries 
at Boston. . . . It had been so long since I had been in any 
considerable city, that in approaching it, my feelings were con- 
siderably aroused, and when the wheels began to rattle on the 
pavements, and we were entering the narrow streets, of the 
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yery city, with buildings mounting high over our heads on 
either side, and men hurrying hither and thither, I was on the 
tip-toe of excitement. In the midst of the novelty and liveliness 
of the objects and scenes around me, my mind was relaxed and 
refeshed and for several days, I was in a kind of ecstacy of 
enjoyment. We put up at Mr McComber’s on Elm Street. 
Accommodations and table here very good, but a little too much 
drinking in the barroom. . . . We attended all the principle 
meetings, and the rest of the time we spent mostly in walking 
about in the city, ‘‘to see what we could see.” Visited nearly 
every part of the city, was much amused and interested. . . . 

.. . Cambridge looks very natural; it seems hardly to have 
altered at all, since I was here last in the winter of my 13th 
year of age. Visited the college. The buildings are old and 
rusty, and have very little beauty of appearance. There are 
however some very pleasant walks and groves around them, 
except the trees are rather too thick. The Library is very large 
and splendid, and adorned with a great number of likenesses of 
eminent men. Having called in at the tavern while it rained 
we soon saw sufficient evidence that the morals of the place 
were not very high, and that the Temperance reform had not 
yet finished its work there. . . . 

October 26. |Andover.) Sat up till 11. last evening packing 
&c and started for Andover at 2. this morning. Took the 
Forest line, as it is called, and came through Charlestown, 
Marlow, Stoddard, Wilton, Milford, Nashua, to Lowell, the 
first night. The country, on this route, is for the most part, 
very dry and barren, especially in Stoddard. Some of the way 
itis very stony. Milford is a pretty large, and very excellent 
town. It is distinguished for raising hops, and a large number 
of the farmers have made themselves rich in this business. 
Their houses are large and handsome, and their farms neat and 
well cultivated. There is an Academy here. Stopped at the 
Merrimack House in Lowell. . . . In the stage to Andover fell 
in company with an operator in some one of the departments of 
manufacturing. He complained that the agents &c received all 
the profits, and that the operator was poorly paid. He laid it 
to the division of labor, and large establishments. . . . 

April 21 [1837]. Religion in the Seminary has been in a 
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rather low state, this term. . . . The studies of this term have 
not had so great an influence on my piety as they ought to 
have had. I think the doctrine of the Divine Attributes and of 
Human Depravity, (especially the latter) have had more 
influence in this respect than any other. I have had times of 
considerable religious enjoyment, during the term, but a large 
portion of the time, I have been too far from God. I have in- 
dulged, at times, in a kind of sceptical doubting feeling, and 
my piety has been chilled. I hope and pray that I may be 
delivered from such a cold and wicked state of mind, and that I 
may receive light in my path, and that I may be inclined to 
walk in the light. . . . ? 

Books. I have read the following books, this Term, in 
connection with the lectures on Theology, on the following 
several subjects. 1st Attributes. Dwight’s Theology, Ridgely, 
Storr and Flatt, Howe, Knapp’s Theology. Unity and Trinity 
of the Godhead. Dwight, Stuart’s Letter to Chaning, Wardlaw’s 
Discourses, Chaning’s Discourse at Baltimore, Some of 
Priestley’s Early Opinions and Some of Yates’ Vindication. 
Sonship of Christ. Stuart’s Letter to Miller, Ridgely, &c. 
Holy Spirit. Dwight, Ridgely and Wardlaw’s Discourses. 
Moral Agency. Edward’s on the Will. Read on the Will, 
Stewart on the Will, Appen. V volume his works. Upham on 
the Will, Woods on Mental Philosophy in the Literary and 
Theological Review, volume Ist and 2d. Dwight &c. Original 
State and Apostacy. Dwight, and an Article in the Biblical 
Respository by Barns entitled The Law of Paradise. Man 
Since the Fall, or Human Depravity. Dwight, Woods’ Essay on 
Natural Depravity, Some of Whitby and some of Taylor on 
Original Sin. Atonement. Dwight, and Symmington. 

Books, not connected with the course of Study. Ist Read, 
On the Mind. 1st volume. This is very good, especially on 
Analogical reasoning. His Style is very clear. 2. Finished 
Johnson’s Life by Boswell. 3. Goldsmith’s Life, prefixed to his 
Works. He seems to have been a very generous, open-hearted 
man, but one of the most reckless, undecided, improvident 
men that ever lived. He had, I should think, a very estimable 
Father and Brother. 4. Read also his ‘‘ Traveler,’ ‘The Good- 


1Here a prayer is inserted. 
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natured Man,” and ‘She Stoops to Conquer.” His Traveler, 
is a very beautiful poem. One feels in reading it, that he is 
taking a very delightful tour with a very interesting and agree- 
able companion. His descriptions are ‘‘to the Life,’’ and his 
delineations of character, show him to have been a careful and 
minute observer of human nature... . 

5. Shakespeare’s Hamlet. This is one of the most masterly 
pieces of composition that I have ever read. It seems to exhibit 
almost all the different shades of human nature, and that in a 
most striking manner... . 

7. Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Expurgated Edition. He is 
a very powerful writer. He has a lively and strong imagination, 
and he wields a pen with great power. It is very lamentable 
that such talents should not be more worthyly employed. 

8. Lady of the Lake. This is one of the most beautiful stories 
in the English Language. I had read it once before, but it has 
charms and excellencies, which I then entirely overlooked. 
Its poetry is like the glassy stream, gently meandering through 
rich and variegated scenery. . . . 

9. Waverly. I need not say that I was very much pleased 
with this. I think it is the best novel I ever read. I was partic- 
ularly interested in the character of Waverly and the Barron of 
Bradwardine. The former, I think, is very instructive. 

10. Foster’s Essay on the importance of Religion. Very good, 
but less so than I expected. 

li. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. It shows him to be a 
person of talents, and christian experience. 

Besides these I have read the news and some other Periodical 
literature, pamphlets &e. . . . 

July 4th. Mr J. Q. Adams delivers an oration to day at 
Newburyport. I had some intention of going to hear him, but 
gave it over, thinking it doubtful whether I should be able to 
get into the house. There has been a celebration here of the 
Sabbath schools, and of the Anti-Slavery Society. The former 
in the A. M. and the latter in the P. M. Had some very inter- 
esting speeches in the latter. . . . I have been convinced for 
some time that this Society . . . is, upon the whole doing great 
good on this subject; especially by inciting attention to it, by 
bringing it to bear on the consciences of christians, and in- 
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fluencing them to labor and pray for it. I believe, if the subject 
can be brought home upon the conscience of the church at the 
North and their moral influence can be brought to bear steadily 
and powerfully upon it, that it cannot stand before it. That 
the efforts of the society have this influence and that great 
effects in this respect have already been produced is most 
evident. I believe that the substantial leading principles of the 
Society are correct, are founded on truth, and that they are 
destined to stand and to operate till slavery shall be abolished. 
I think, that, though the obstacles are great, the present princi- 
ples and efforts must result with the blessing of God in the 
abolition of slavery. With these views and feelings and a strong 
desire to do something in this cause, I have to day, subscribed 
my name to the constitution of the Society in this town... . 

September 11th. [Perkinsville.| . . . Journey Home. Started 
for home on Thursday after Anniversary, at 7 % o’clock 
and arrived in Claremont New Hampshire 12% o’clock at 
night, of the same day. Arrived in Lowell at 9, went to Nashua 
in the steam-boat, the stage-coach being full. It was a large 
and very old boat. The river was very low and we run aground, 
when about 24 of our way, and were thus detained some time 
before the boat could again be started. My route was through 
Nashua, Amherst, New Boston, Weare, Henniker, Fishersfield, 
Newport, Claremont. Found my classmate Means at Am- 
herst. . . . Amherst is a very pleasant little ville, but still and 
inactive. There is some very good land around it. There is no 
academic school in the place. The people of the vicinity are 
very intelligent. One of the oldest Papers of the state (about 30 
years old) is published here. . . . The land through New 
Boston, Weare and indeed all the way to Claremont is sandy, 
stony, and miserably poor. At Henniker, the Bar-tender, 
Waiter, horseler, and every man and boy in the Tavern Porch 
had a segar in his mouth, puffing away as hard as they could... 

Thursday. September 14th. I attended the Vermont Con- 
vention, which took place at Springfield. . . . The subject of 
Abolitionism is shaking the Ministers here in Vermont to their 
foundation. They must come out, and they begin to see it... . 

Monday, {June} 18, [1838. Andover.| I caught a slight cold 
last night, and I have been in a miserable state of mind all day. 
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I am considerably in debt, here and I do not know how I shall 
get out again. My Theological course is nearly at an end, and I 
know not whither I shall go or what I shall do. I often feel that 
I am very poorly qualified for the work of preaching; and per- 
haps I ought not to have undertaken it. . . . I think, I might 
have done well in the Law, and should have liked the profession. 
And, if I had not advanced so far I dont know but with 
the feelings I have now, I should pursue that Instead of 


Theology. . . . 

Sabbath June 24. . . . I have heard 4 sermons to day and, I 
hope I may derive some profit from them. . . .' 

January 2, 1839. . . . Wilmington, Delaware. . . . Journey. 


Left Andover Monday morning and arrived at New York Tues- 
day at 9. o’clock. Came the Stoneington route, and paid $4.00 
fare. Regular fare 6.00. Passed Tuesday in New York. Did not 
see any of our cousins there. Came to Philadelphia on Wednes- 
day. On arriving at Camden, the river was so frozen that we 
could not cross in the boat. But after remaining there all the 
P. M. we at last crossed in a ferry Boat about a mile up the 
river. Stopped at Philadelphia at Congress Hall, a pretty good 
place, and arrived at Newark Delaware the next day about 
noon. And here I met my Dear Cousin Nelson and his help- 
mate. And a right glad and hearty meeting it was. And is it 
possible that I have arrived here at last? Yes, I am at last here 
in Newark. And a somewhat old and shabby village it is, in 
appearance, compared with our Northern villages. Passed the 
remainder of the week and the Sabbath here. Had rather 
pleasant time with cousin upon the whole. Some very pleasant 
conversation &c. Cousin has considerable affectation of high 
life which rather indicates he is not very much used to it. I 
think he says ‘‘my dear” rather too much. I think he does not 
keep things quite so neat and tidy as is desirable, and his wife 
seems to be somewhat of the same temperament. I think 
however, that She . . . will make him upon the whole, a very 
affectionate and good wife. He seems to like her very much. .. . 


\After Boynton finished his theological course he preached three sermons on trial at 
Amoskeag, New Hampshire. Apparently he was not offered the pulpit there. Late in 
December, 1838, at the suggestion of his cousin Nelson Graves of Newark, Delaware, he 
set out for Wilmington, Delaware, to take a temporary teaching position. 
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March 6. Cousin Don arrived here from Milwaukie Wis- 
consin Ter.,a few days ago. He has been gone almost two years, 
and has a child here almost a year old which he has never seen 
before. According to his own account he has got himself 
pretty well established there in his profession. I think he has 
improved very much in his manners. He has less ostentation 
and display. In a word, he has become “sobered down a little.” 
A person, when he first goes out into the world, from college, 
and meets with a little success, and is flattered a little, is apt to 
get too high notions of himself, and it takes some little time to 
correct them. After a few reverses of fortune, after enduring 
for a while the rough handling of criticism and opposition, we 
begin to find that we have faults as well as others, and that we 
are not such “wonders of the world” as we had supposed. It 
was so in some respects with me; I think it has been so with my 
cousins Don and Nelson. I have corrected my high notions of 
myself; Don has corrected his in part. But Nelson always hav- 
ing a more correct estimate of his tallents than either of us, yet, 
no doubt, generally much too high, has not been brought into 
circumstances that are adapted to correct his opinion fully. 
Yet I think he will correct it before long. . 

Monday. 11. Don and Lady went to Newark on Thursday 
last, and myself with Miss Jacques and Miss Piper on Satur- 
day. . . . The meeting of so many cousins far from their native 
home was very agreeable, and to me attended with many inter- 
esting associations and reflections. But however interested I 
was in this meeting of cousins and however well pleased I was 
with their society, I soon found that my interest began to 
concentrate in a single individual, a person who came from 
Wilmington along with us, and that my pleasure was dependant 
more and more upon a single source. This being observed by 
my cousins, they seemed to take every occasion to encourage it, 
which together with the clearly expressed evidence which I 
had, that the object of my interest, was in a similar situation 
with respect to myself, led me on till I at length found, that I 
was not only happy but miserable. Or, in the language of 
Romance, Poetry, and the fine arts, 1 was—in—love. . 

Trifling aside, I find that in such social visits where some are 
gay, some thoughtless, and all lively and cheerful, I am apt too 
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much to forget the more solemn matters of life, the high duties 
to God and men, for which I ought to live . . . and I am 
resolved to guard against it in the future. 

March 13. Received a letter from home to day giving an 
account of an extensive revival of religion in Perkinsville and 
vicinity. . . . It was a severe reproof to my spiritual slothful- 
. . . [must be more active, and the Lord assisting me, I will 
be more active, in religion and the work which I have to do 
here on earth. 

April 1. Mr. Johnson, since the decease of his wife has 
altered the plan of his school somewhat, making it a day school 
instead of a boarding, and thinks he shall not be able to support 
a teacher longer. He says however he will pay all my expenses 
here till I can get a situation, and if I please I may still hear 
the Latin classes. It will be rather doubtful I suppose whether 
I get a situation before fall. If I could be earning some here, I 
should rather remain till I could find a place that may suit me. 

[April] 5. I find I have formed an acquaintance which 
troubles me a little. After the formation of a pretty warm 
friendship, I find a a defect of early education, which somewhat 
surprises me. The question is whether, accomplishments, 
good natural talents, and a warm heart in a companion, will 
sufficiently compensate for this defect. Then whether this 
acquaintance possess these. 

May 4.1 How may we know when a lady is artful (as the 
phrase is)? Answer. When a lady sees that a gentleman is 
becoming partial to her there are a thousand little acts and 
sayings and allusions, that are peculiarly adapted to encourage 
this partiality. If she understands these well, and is skillful 
and ready in the use of them, she may be called artful, yet such 
a person is not necessarily a coquette. She may in this way, 
seek to secure the affection of the person she loves. 

If however we meet with a lady who possesses and practices 
this skill or art, we may I think infer as follows. 


1In this entry Boynton first uses his shorthand or cipher based on the omission of 
vowels. The passage in the journal begins: ‘‘Hw my we knw whan a ldy is artfi (as t phrse 
is).? Ans. Whn al. sees yt a g. is bemng prtial to hr. . ." Later in the journal he uses 
the same cipher in the discussion of other affairs of the heart and in a comment on slavery 
in Virginia. 
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1. That she possesses considerable natural talents: else she 
could not perform the part so successfully. 

2. That she has practiced these arts considerably toward 
others. For skill in art is acquired only by practice. 

3. You cannot put confidence in such a person. For (1.) you 
know not how far she is sincere in what she says and does, or 
how far it is mere art. And (2) she has become so accustomed 
to practice this art on others, you may not be sure she will 
entirely cease for you. 

4. There is some reason to expect, that such a person has 
not strict and well-established moral principles. For the art 
even requires the violation of strict morality. . 

Tuesday May 21. Have just returned from a visit to 
Philadelphia. Went to the city last Fryday, on the boat. The 
ride along the Delaware is delightful. The country upon the 
shore, is almost perfectly level, and is now clothed in a deep 
rich green. The sameness of the scenery however wearies the 
mind in a little time. 

The city struck me very favorably on Fryday as I entered it. 
All seems to be life and beauty and Indeed in some parts of the 
city such as Washington and State house squares, with its 
walks thronged with ladies and gentlemen in their sprightliness, 
and gay attire, almost equal one’s highest conceptions of a 
garden of Eden, or of the “elisian fields.” 

Saturday morning commenced my ramble about the city 
with Brother Norris. Visited—1. The Mint. They were 
coining. An extensive establishment. The machinery is very 
strong and perfect, composed, I believe of steel. It is carried 
by steam. In one place they were coining dimes, and another 
eagles. They are rimmed and stampt, cold. We were not per- 
mitted to enter where the metals were melted and refined, but 
we looked in at the window. 

2. The Pennsylvania University. Dr Ludlow of the Dutch 
Reformed Church is Provost. Visited Dr Neare’s Laboratory, 
one of best as to extent, and quality and arrangement of its 
apparatus, in the country. Dr. N. was in, and was prepering 
for an experiment with the galvanic battery. The object of it 
was to test the power of the battery, by the combustion of 
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Phosphate of Calcium. He performed the experiment while we 
were present. . 

4 State house. Old building, and ordinary workmanship. 
Good view of the city from the cupulo. City appears very level. 

5. Post Office. Extensive Reading Room. Clergymen, 
officers of Government &c admitted free... . 

10. The Girard College. An astonishing work. Two build- 
ings completed. The third which is to be the centre building, 
is entirely without timber. Fine view of the country and city 
from the top of it, being the most elevated place for many miles 
around. Thirty-four marble pillers cost $15,000 each. Returned 
sore-footed and fatigued. 

11. Went to the Philadelphia Museum in the evening, but 
was so fatigued, that I went about but very little. The Mam- 
mouth is certainly a very interesting sight... . 

Remarks. 1. Philadelphia is a meeting-going city, and 
apparantly very moral. 2 Some of the ladies with whom I 
became acquainted are pleasant and affectionate, but seem to 
be characterized by a degree of melancholly, which it seems to 
me proceeds in part from not being more busily employed. 
3. A minister in the city must be very particular about his 
dress, and manners. 

Fryday May 24. |Newark.| Have taken up my abode to day 
with Cousin Graves. Shall probably remain with him till I get 
a situation somewhere as teacher. . . . It is my design while 
here to pursue my studies with diligence. I intend taking up a 
course of Mathematics and of Classical reading, and also to 
write occasionally a sermon... . 

June 29. Miss Carry Jacques and Miss 8. L. Piper have 
been here at Cousin’s all the past week on a visit, and I of 
course have done nothing by way of study. The week has left 
a painful vacancy in my mind, and the “Blues”’ seem to be 
already gathering around me. My soul feels as though it 
had been feeding on wind and vapor... . 

. . . [must adopt more system and rigidly adhere to it or I 
never shall effect any thing. I will immediately adopt a plan 
both particular and general. It shall go into operation on 
Monday Ist of July, the Lord assisting me. 

The above visit was attended with some circumstances a 
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little painful at the time, but ending on the same ground where 
we were at first, or perhaps a little more positive ground, 
respecting Miss Piper... . 

Saturday [July] 6th. [Wilmington.| Walked up the Brandy- 
wine this morning with 8. L. P. Full reconciliation. Free con- 
versation as to circumstances of each. Correspondence agreed 
upon. Returned home with Mr. Graves. Felt my affections 
increased... . 

Saturday 13. {|Newark.] Received letter from 8S. L. in answer 
to mine of Wednesday. Confidence and affection increased. . . . 

Wednesday 17. 8S. L. came to Newark on Monday and 
returns with me to Wilmington tomorrow. Some things in her 
manner to the other gentlemen, and toward me much aston- 
ished me, and are somewhat unaccountable. It gave me much 
pain during her visit, and unless she can explain it satisfactorily, 
I now think it will be decisive with me. 

18. Rode to Wilmington to day with Miss Piper and took 
along with us Mr. Adams, who has sons here at Newark in 
school and who resides in Philadelphia. Started 5 o’clock A. M. 
Conversed with Mr. Adams among other things . . . of 
marriage and celibacy, early marriages &c. He thinks that a 
man ought to marry to be happy. Is in favor of early marriages. 
Miss Piper very attentive after arriving at Wilmington. Left 
her somewhat coldly, enough to signify that something was 
wrong... 

Saturday August 17. [Newark.] In about two weeks after 
S. L. left Newark I wrote her a letter mentioning some objec- 
tionable things in her conduct at last visit, and signifying that 
unless a reasonable explanation could be given, it would be 
decisive with me. Received a conciliatory answer in which a 
pretended reason was given, but it is mere pretence does not at 
all excuse her conduct. . 

S. is a remarkable person in many respects. She possesses 
some qualities which if they were real and founded in a good 
heart, and regulated by good moral principles, would be very 
valuable. Indeed, if she was what she has sometimes seemed to 
me to be, and in addition had a well educated mind, and vir- 
tuous and industrious habits and some other things, I should 
value her higher than any earthly object. But now her ex- 
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ceptionable qualities are such as to put to the foil all her 
excellancies. She has all the leading qualities of a coquette. Her 
art in certain traits of character, and feelings is very remarkable; 
but her plans and schemes are very imprudent and foolish and 
such as will not fail to expose her very soon wherever she may 
go. But I have reason to believe that she is naturally un- 
principled and selfish. She will sacrifice anything, no matter 
what, to the object she may have in view which may be merely 
the gratification of vanity. Yet I have no doubt but her object 
in her intercourse with me has been from the first to gain me if 
possible. . . . I have long regarded her as a very improper 
person for me, in most respects and do now consider it a most 
fortunate circumstance, that my eyes were opened and I 
receded as soon as I did. I think the Lord permitted me thus 
to be led away, for the purpose of teaching me my frailty and 
the importance of looking to him, in all things. After some 
time I came so much to myself as to make it a subject of 
prayer... . 

August 28th 1839. Wednesday. Rode to Wilmington to day 
with Mr and Mrs Graves on a narrow, cramped seat behind. 
I had communicated to them a day or two before, in confidence 
some account of my affair with Miss Piper, read them the final 
letters &c. Mrs. Graves apologizes for her, and thinks her faults 
are chiefly those of ignorance. . . . 

Just before starting for home, my cousin, Mrs. Graves, be- 
cause in putting a water-melon into the wagon, I accidently let 
it roll over some of her peaches, addressed me in a very angry 
and disrespectful manner, calling me a “goose” &c. . . . Such 
language both astonished me and injured my feeling in the 
highest degree... . 

August 29. Mrs. Graves has sufficiently indicated to me her 
sorrow, for her expression to me yesterday, and as I know her 
to have the infirmity of expressing herself rashly, when under 
sudden excitement, I gladly excuse her. . . . 

November 1. Have just returned from the meeting of the 
Synod at Elkton Maryland... . 

Two colored ministers came in with the other ministers from 
Philadelphia, and were intending to take their seats with the 
other members of the synod, but it produced such an excite- 
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ment, in the village that it was thought best by synod that they 
should leave, which they did. Mr. Barnes however opposed it 
strongly, and proposed that the whole synod leave if they 
did. He introduced a resolution which was rejected. . . . 

December 3d. Newark. Miss Piper came to Newark the 
Thursday before I went to the city and is here still at Mr. 
Graves. . . . Has explained many things which I considered as 
exceptionable toward me, and which made her appear to me to 
possess some very undesirable traits of character. Though I 
think her very censurable in many respects yet I am persuaded 
that she is less so than I supposed, and that I have done her 
injustice. The concessions she has made, her forbearance in 
view of the plainness and severity of my language, have been 
such as to indicate, what I consider some very good traits of 
character and that she has some regard for me. . 

December 10. Evening. Was extremely low spirited this 
evening. Went to Temperance meeting. Heard Fowler the 
Phrenologist on Temperance. Being weary, went out and tried 
to read at home. But could not keep my mind on my book. Shut 
my book, sat down in the corner,and there let my feelings have 
vent in tears. I did not use to have such feelings, but I have 
lately had some reason for them. . . . I came here with the 
expectation of obtaining a situation suitable for me. I have now 
been here almost a year and done almost nothing which has 
yielded me any compensation. And now shall probably accept a 
school in Virginia which is not suitable for me, and where I do 
not wish to go. But I must do it because there is no other 
opening at present... . 

Wednesday, January 1, New Years. [1840.] . . . Settled last 
night with Mr Graves, for board &c. He charged me $2.50 per 
week for board, for 29 weeks. This, I suppose is not more than 
I should have had to pay elsewhere, and I should have no fault 
to find, if I had been boarded in the same manner, that I should 
have been elsewhere. But with such fare as I had most of 
the time I was there, it seems to me considering all the circum- 
stances, it is rather exorbitant. It is expected that there will 
be some proportion between one’s fare and the price of it. I 
ascribe it however to Mrs G. I believe that Cousin N. would 
have done differently if he could have had his own way. I think 
very well of his kindness and benevolence. . . . 
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But I must record my testimony against Mrs G. in some 
respects. Wherever I have been since I first left my father’s I 
am certain I have never been treated so ill—with so much neg- 
lect, and disrespect, and in some cases, I might say—meanness. 
Had not my circumstances in some measure compeled me, I 
am sure I should not have remained there three weeks. . . . 

Fryday. January 9. Buckingham County. House of Colonel 
Moseley. I set out for this place, this day week, and arrived 
day before yesterday. I have just got my books unpacked, and 
my things a little arranged. The following copy of a letter. . . 
to my cousin N. L. Graves, will give some account of my 
journey hither. 

“Well, my dear Cousin, I have arrived here at last, safe and 
sound . . . You will perhaps be surprised when I tell you, I was 
6 days on the road. When I came into Baltimore they told me 
there was no possible means of conveyance South; that the 
Potomac being frozen over, the steam-boat had stopped, and 
that they had not yet started the stages between Washington 
and Fredricksburg. . . . I concluded to proceed immediately 
. . . [to Washington] where I arrived at 61% o’clock P. M.; and 
it so happened that the stages started the next day. So, I spent 
the evening in running about, (and a bitter cold evening it 
was), visited the capitol, the President’s house, the War, Navy, 
Treasury Departments &c. The Capitol, embracing the yard, 
and walks it seems to me, is the most perfect specimen of the 
grand and beautiful, that I have ever seen. It was a sublime 
spectacle I assure you. Even, if I had room here, I would not 
have the presumption to attempt a description of it. The 
President’s house too was very grand. But I must not stop too 
long here. We started by stage for Fredricksburg at 4 o’clock 
Saturday morning and arrived at F. late at night a distance of 
only 45 miles. The fare too (which by boat would have been 
$3.00) was $7.00. . . . We came to Alexandria before light, 
where we exchanged an Omnibus for two coaches. I wish I had 
room here to describe to you some of the various remarkable 
events and discoveries of this day’s ride. But I must deny my- 
self the pleasure and you the benefit of such a description. I 
will only say that the roads seemed to me to be about as bad 
as could be, and the drivers, if possible still worse. The latter 
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did not refrain from drinking “for conscience’ sake.” They 
“‘went in for temptation.’’ Of this we soon had sorry evidence. 
. . . Wearrived at Stafford Court House about dark. This was 
11 miles from Fredricksburg. Two new drivers took the 
charge here. This was a rowdy, drinking place and I soon saw 
that no good could be expected from such a hole. Well,—as we 
proceeded on our journey it was soon evident from the darkness 
and the manifest carelessness and booziness of the drivers that 
we had no good to expect. The passengers began to indicate 
their fear and anxiety, and to look for the worst. . . . “Had we 
not better let down the windows” said one, “‘so that if we 
should upset we could escape?”’ A whimsical little old gentle- 
man in the corner, took the negative of this question, saying 
that he could not endure the chilly air. In the meantime we 
had begun to descend a long hill upon a rapid trot. On we 
went—‘‘full split’? the coach sometimes balancing on the 
wheels of one side, sometimes on those of the other, till by and 
by, the off wheels went into a deep hollow, the nigh ones at the 
same time striking a knoll, and over we went—smash!—And 
then, such a scrambling—and groaning—and screaming and 
treading into each other’s faces—‘‘Get off’’— “‘Get off—you 
will press me to death.’’—‘‘Don’t tread on me sir”’ cries 
another. “I’m kill’d—I’m dead” cries the whimsical old 
gentleman in the corner. ‘Open the window—quick”’ screams 
a fourth. “Don’t be in too much haste gentlemen—be calm” 
exclaims a fifth. (This last was a gentleman by the name of 
L C Boynton.) Well, suffice it [to] say, we soon got out of the 
coach, one badly jarred, another with his face badly cut and 
the blood running down his clothes, another with a bruised 
nose, and several with ‘bumped heads.”’ As it happened, I was 
on the upper side, and having caught hold of the straps so 
eased myself down that I received no injury. I will not 
describe the sequel. . . . Arrived in Richmond Monday 5 
o’clock P. M. Fare $4.00. Now as to my purse, how do you 
think that held out?—I will tell you. When I arrived in 
Richmond I had just two dollars left. 50 cents of this I had to 
pay to the Porter, for carrying my trunks to the tavern 50 cents 
more was in a bank note which I took at Baltimore, and which 
would not pass here. So, there was one dollar left—not quite 
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enough to pay my fare over night at the Hotel. I went im- 
mediately to the stage office, and enquired what was the fare 
to Buckingham Court House and found that it was $6.50; 
that the stage started the next morning and would be on the 
road a day and a half. What was to be done? Why, I hope you 
will not think that I was so forgetful at this crisis as not to 
remember that I had a letter of introduction to Mr Pollok of 
Richmond. I called on him in the evening and had a very 
pleasant visit. He was exceedingly glad to see me; urged me 
to put up with him and stay several days, and become ac- 
quainted in Richmond. . . . At the close of my evening visit, 
in as polite a manner as I was able, I made known to him my 
case.—‘‘ Detention on the road—expense that was not antici- 
pated &c’”’—He was “extremely glad that I took the liberty. 
It was not strange” he said. ‘‘He had been caught so him- 
self.’ And then he told me a story to that effect concerning 
himself. So, he handed me a ten dollar note which carried me 
through. . . . As I said I arrived here at Buckingham on 
Wednesday. Col. Moseley met me at the Court House and 
escorted me home. I have a room here entirely by myself where 
I also sleep at night. I have a servant to bring my wood and 
water, build my fire in the morning before I am up., clean my 
boots and do whatever I wish to be done. I am also treated 
with great respect &c. And there is no person that likes to be 
treated well better than I. But What of all this! I have always 
been well treated as yet wherever I have been at the North. 
And there are many persons there whom I remember with the 
greatest kindness and shall as long as I live. For a reason which 
perhaps I may mention to you sometime, I shall never be con- 
tented where I am now. 

Notwithstanding the calamities of my journey, on account of 
the various interesting objects that presented themselves to 
my observation on the way, I enjoyed it much. It was to mea 
continual mental feast. But when I reached the end of my 
journey and came in sight of the house where I was to stop, the 
spirit of sadness stole upon me, and in spite of all that I could 
do, it covered me like a garment, and weighed down my head 
like a bulrush. I have thrown it off, however now, and shall 
keep it at bay, if possible. Your cousin L. C. Boynton... . 
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Monday, January 13. Attended court to day at the Court 
House. A large number of the people of the county were 
assembled, coming mostly on horseback. Was introduced to 
Mr. Fairfield and Mr Armstead. The latter chews tobacco 
excessively. . . . Saw two slaves sold here at Auction to day, 
one a man, at $245. the other a woman at $456. I must say 
there is something shocking to my feelings in such a spectacle. 

January 14. Sent a letter to day to [S.] L.[P.| at Philadelphia. 

February 1. Saturday. . . . Col. Moseley was prizing his 
tobacco to day, and I rode down with him this P. M. to his 
tobacco-house, and saw the men strip the tobacco and “‘ prize 
it’’ i.e. lay it into hogsheads, and press it down—fit for market. 

After coming home heard Mrs. M. play on the piano in the 
parlor. She has a natural taste for music and plays well. . . 

Monday March 9. My school has now increased to 26. I 
have as fine a set of boys as I have often seen. If my school was 
of a little higher order, and I was not occupied so many hours 
and was receiving a higher compensation, I should be much 
pleased with my situation. . 

March 14. One of my greatest privations here is, that I have 
not access to such books as I wish to read. Mr Armstead has a 
pretty good Theological library, but I have not yet asked the 
loan of any of his books. I think I must do so soon. . 

Saturday August 15. Last Monday there was a political 
meeting here of the Van Buren party. Several speakers were 
invited from the adjoining Counties. viz.—Gen. Gordon and 
Jefferson Randolph, from Abemarle, Mr Hogue from Mont- 
gomery, and a Mr Daniel from Lynchburgh. New England 
was held up to the free people as every thing that was odious 
and monstrous. I saw more persons under the influence of 
liquor than I have before seen for a long time. It makes one 
blush for poor human nature to see such beastliness in men. ... 

Fryday September 18. . . . There was a great Ladies Fair to 
day in Cumberland or rather at the Buckingham Springs. It 
is got up by the Ladies of the Episcopal Church in Cumber- 
land. They are conducted with great extravagance and much 
artifice here, I understand, and are not approved of by the most 
conscientious and judicious christians, out of the Episcopal 
church. . 
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Saturday May 8 [1841]. Received a letter last Saturday 
bringing intelligence calculated to affect me not a little on 
account of its nature and its being so sudden and unexpected. 
My friendship for L had been upon the whole increasing for the 
last six months, though because I thought I saw important 
faults in her I had withheld a very strong expression of it. I 
intended to have visited the North last Fall but circumstances 
were such as to render it almost impossible. My desire to 
remain here another year without visiting the North together 
with my previous apparent neglect in writing her so seldom &c., 
I suppose, led her to conclude that she could not depend on me 
and perhaps had little to hope. She therefore perhaps en- 
couraged attention from other sources as much as possible and 
was successful. ...I, as yet know no particulars concerning 
her marriage which I suppose is consummated before now. If 
she took the step chiefly on account of my delinquency in the 
expression of my attachment and desire, I can blame her only 
for not having previously given me some intimation of it. 
However, the chief fault, I suppose was with me and the cir- 
cumstances in which I have been placed. The intelligence 
affected me somewhat for a few days, but does not much now. 
It has been ordered by Providence and is of course all for 
the best. . 

Fryday May 17. Received a letter to day, giving an account 
of the intended marriage of L. She was to be married the 5th 
instant to a bachelor of Smyrna! aged 52, and with $50,000. A 
knowledge of the character of the individual has filled me with 
astonishment and grief. This step is so inconsistent with the 
sentiments she has always expressed to me—even in her last 
letter before her engagement, that I cannot easily believe she 
has taken it in accordance with her own inclination, but per- 
haps through the influence of her friends, or misrepresentations 
of my own character. . . . There is another view that may be 
taken of it however, A fondness for the society of gentlemen, 
without much discrimination, and an inclination to flirt with 
them has seemed to me to be a fault with her of which I have 
complained. That her affection for any one individual would 


1Probably Smyrna, Kent County, Delaware. The town name is conjectured from 
Boynton’s elliptical “‘Smrna.’’ 
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not be deep, but would be easily changed fom one to the other, 
and that she would be apt to accept an offer from one person 
almost as soon as another if of decent standing. If this was the 
case, and she accepted this offer of her own accord, and would 
have done it if she had been sure she could have me, then, of 
course, it would concern me but very little. I should even be 
glad of the step she has taken. But in charity I cannot fully 
believe this... . 

Saturday, November 13. Have received a letter to day, 
informing me, that I have been chosen President of the North- 
umberland Academy, Virginia. The situation seems from the 
representation, to be a favorable one in many respects, and I 
shall probable accept it... . 

December 26. Northumberland. I am now in very deed in 
Northumberland. Here again I plant myself for a period, I 
know not how long. . . . Am stopping now in the Academy 
with Mr Brent, the steward. The academy building appears 
exceedingly well from first view and things are in a better state 
here for a good school than expected. . . . 

New Year’s—1842. . . . My situation here as President of 
this institution is adapted in some degree to my age, and quali- 
fications, and being highly honorable, it will give me some 
hold on the community. The plan of the Institution is very 
much to my mind. The construction of the building might be 
improved in many respects, but upon the whole it [is] very 
convenient. My own house, is a pretty good house, but it is 
built too low, and old fashioned. I also dislike the location of 
it very much, it being behind the Academy. . 

February 2. Have just returned from a tour to Norfolk, 
Virginia. On Saturday the 15th ultimo having heard that a 
schooner was about to sail, for Norfolk with wood, I set out 
with the intention of taking a passage in her and of visiting 
Warrenton, N. C., via Norfolk. Having arrived late at night at 
Mr. Robert Coles, on the Little Wicomoco, who was also going 
in the same Schooner, I learned that she would not be loaded 
before Monday evening, at which time Mr C and I rode to the 
vessel and found her nearly loaded, but the wind was con- 
trary... . Saturday evening Mr. Hughs and the cook went out 
in Low tide, and in a few minutes, upon the shore picked up a 
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bushel of oysters. Saturday night, a little after dark, the wind 
changed to the North West and Sunday morning we started. . . 
and arrived at Norfolk about 7. P. M. . . . Ducks, and wild 
geese were floating upon the waves most of the way. . 

Tuesday August 16. . . . Baptist Camp meeting at West- 
moreland. After the examination had closed Fryday evening 
went to Mr Claybrook’s, to stay over night, and take an early 
start with him in the morning for the Camp meeting at West- 
moreland. But Mr C. altered his mind on account of his wife, 
and I rode up with Dr Middleton. Arrived at Camp-ground at 
12. M. The concourse of people was not so large as I was led to 
expect from the accounts which I had heard of these large Camp 
Meetings. The ground was surrounded with cabins made of 
boards or logs, with an arbor in the rear for the table. A stand 
was elevated 5 or 6 feet for the Preachers, and an alter fenced 
off in front of it for the church members. Before this were the 
seats for the congregation, with a fence running up in the center 
to divide the ladies from the gentlemen. These seats were 
exceedingly low and uncomfortable, as well as scantily shaded. 
On Saturday and Sunday there was not a little prominading 
and courting on the part of the beaux, and belles, somewhat 
to the vexation of the preachers and the annoyance of the 
attentive part of the audience... . 

Fryday November 18th. Attended a Wedding yesterday 
evening at Dr Harding’s. His Charlotte was married to a 
Mr Gaskins. Though rainy there was a large crowd present. 
The company were plain and somewhat rustic in their manners. 
The waiters, as they are here called, i.e., the bridemen and 
bridemaids, being 3 or 4 of each, waited on the table at supper 
and were the general waiters (according to their name) of the 
evening. At the ceremony, the bridemen, brought each of them 
a candle in his hand, and held it during the ceremony, and as 
soon as the knot was tyed, they each kissed the bride, while 
the bridegroom stood by her side, not daring to oppose them. . . 

Sunday February 26th [1/843]. . . . Law. I have been 
reading law, now since about the beginning of last November; 
i.e. during my leisure hours. I came to the determination to 
pursue a course of legal study and to acquire the profession, 
after much thought and deliberation on the subject. I am 
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aware that I have not all the requisites of a first-rate lawyer. 
But I believe I can acquire and sustain a respectable standing 
in the profession. . . . 

It may be asked—“ As you have studied Theology, why not 
be a minister?” I answer—that neither my talents, my taste, 
nor my inclination fit me for that office. Though I am inter- 
ested in some of the themes of Theology and could write toler- 
able sermons on some subjects, yet I am not fitted for preaching 
stated and periodical sermons on practical religion, nor for the 
private and other duties of a clergyman. In a word, I am fully 
convinced that I could neither be successful nor happy, as a 
clergyman. The ministerial character does not become me. 
When I put it on, or when others put it on me, I feel awkward 
and uncomfortable in it, like a boy in his father’s, or his uncle’s 
coat. I am aware too that I have not sufficient faith and zeal, 
and ardor in the cause of religion, to fit me for one of its 
ministers... . 

Perhaps I am as well qualified . . . for teaching as 
for any other pursuit. My knowledge of the philosophy of the 
mind, and my fondness for the study of the mind in the different 
circumstances of its manifestation and developement, render 
teaching interesting to me, and qualify me to conduct and 
discipline the ‘‘ young idea’”’ as well perhaps, as most persons. 
As further tributaries to my fitness and pleasure in this pro- 
fession, I may mention my natural fondness for the didactic 
mode of communicating my thoughts, and that weakness, (if 
it may so be called,) which I possess in common with many of 
my fellow beings, of taking pleasure in wielding ‘‘a little brief 
authority.” I have thought that no situation would be so 
agreeable to my mind, and taste as a professorship, or the 
presidency of a college, provided my tallents and learning were 
adequate to the duties of such a station. But, to attain either 
of these, (allowing it possible,) it would be important for me to 
have commenced my education earlier, and to have gained a 
higher reputation for scholarship while in college; but though I 
sustained a respectable standing in all the departments of 
learning in college, I was not distinguished in any. I exceled 
most however in subjects of abstract reasoning, and which are 
imbodyed in general principles, such as logic, rhetoric, Natural 
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Theology, and especially Moral and Intellectual philosophy. 
_. . No branch of learning was ever pursued by men with so 
much pleasure and interest as the Philosophy of the mind, and 
among the different branches of collegiate study, I am obliged 
to consider this my forte. But the professorship in this depart- 
ment in college is usually united with the Presidency, and 
requiring talents of the very first order, as well as dignity and 
reputation, it is the most difficult, of the professorships to be 
obtained by a young man. By taking the right course I might 
possibly after a while get an appointment to this department in 
some Western College, but it would be attended with uncer- 
tainty, and if obtained, the situation, being in an infant, 
struggling and half-supported college, among a population of 
Western hunters and squatters, might not be worth retaining. 
But however an eligible situation in this department, where I 
could devote the larger part of my time to philosophical and 
literary studies, might accord with my taste and inclination, the 
idea is not now to be entertained by me. An all-wise Providence 
has seen fit so to shape my life and circumstances as to preclude 
such an expectation. It only remains to me therefore, either to 
pass the remainder of my life as teacher in a situation similar to 
this which I now hold, or to enter upon the profession of Law. 

. I come now to my direct reasons for studying law. 

1. It will afford me an opportunity to fix myself in a perma- 
nent situation, which I so much desire. 

2. In this part of the country, it is the most respectable of 
the learned professions, and gives a person a higher standing in 
Society than any other. 

3. It affords a better field for debate and the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, than any of the other professions, or 
teaching. I am now as I ever have been, exceedingly fond of 
debate. The stimulus of opposition or of an important occasion, 
arouses my thoughts on any subject, and it affords me a pleasure 
to present clearly, the strong arguments on my side of the 
question, and to detect the fallacy of, and overthrow those of 
my opponent. If I excel in any kind of mental effort, it is in 
close, clear and discriminating reasoning. . . . 

4. The excellence of the principles of law; being those of 
right and justice. The working out and applying of these 
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principles to the conduct and differences of men, has a favor- 
able influence upon the mind, especially in disciplining the 
reasoning powers and the sense of justice and virtue. For this 
reason, there are few persons, for whom I entertain a higher 
respect and admiration than our most distinguished judges. . . 

Among the above reasons which have had some influence in 
determining my mind to this step, it is proper to mention that 
those under the Ist and 3d heads had much more influence 
than the others. . 

April 4th Tuesday. Yesterday, Mr. Wise addressed the 
people of this County at the Court House, as candidate for 
congress, from this the 7th District. He came to Col. Basye’s 
Sunday evening. I dined with Mr Claybrook Sunday, and 
Mr. C. and I called on him in the afternoon. We went with him 
to Captain De Shield’s, to tea, and spent the evening there, 
when he returned home with us, to Mr C’s and stopped over 
night. I lodged in the same room with him, and in the morning 
shaved with his razor. His manners would not be considered 
highly polished; indeed he is occasionally, a little rough, in his 
conversation; but he is cosy and familiar, assuming no statli- 
ness and reserve, nor any affected airs for the sake of preserving 
his dignity. . . . I discussed several subjects with him, among 
which were the 21st rule, Character of J. Q. Adams, abolition- 
ism &c.! His address to the people was 5 hours long. In the 
course of it, he took occasion, on the tarriff and the means of 
education, to mention Northumberland Academy in such a 
manner as to commend it to patronage. . 

July 10th. Court Day. There were considerable many persons 
out to day. I sat about several hours among the crowd, but 
became tired, restless, lonely, miserable. I can seldom, in 
such an assemblage, here, find any person with whom I can 
converse on any subject of interest. . . . On every subject, 
except law and politics, there is an almost perfect stagnation of 
thought and feeling, in Virginia. The mind of the community 


1The twenty-first rule, more commonly known as the “gag rule,’’ first adopted in 1836, 
provided that wuereafter the House of Representatives would entertain no petitions relat- 
ing to the abolition of slavery or of slave trade within slave territory. It was finally aban- 
doned in 1844, largely as a result of the persistence of John Quincy Adams. Henry A. 
Wise (1806-1876), congressman from 1833 to 1844 and governor of Virginia from 1856 to 
1860, was one of the leading opponents of Adams in the controversy over the rule. 
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is, for the most part, in a dead calm. Nothing agitates or 
ruffles the still, quiet surface except occasionally a law case, or 
a political election. Ladies’ society, (if we except a few young 
ladies of Westmoreland who sometimes visit this neighborhood) 
is scarcely more known than in Turkey. The married Ladies are 
fully content with the society of their husbands, and seem to 
care very little whether they ever see any body else. (Good and 
devoted wives, they are, doubtless. It must be an unspeakable 
happiness, I opine, to possess such a paragon of conjugal 
fidelity and devotedness. I could almost wish such happiness 
was mine. But let that pass.) And then, there are so few 
occasions which bring a person before the community, so few 
opportunities to exercise one’s faculties in a public manner, that 
one scarcely communicates with the people publicly or pri- 
vately. But perhaps, I am now in a rather querulous mood.— 
Perhaps... . 

August 19th. Saturday. Last Tuesday 7 P. M. Set out on 
board the Osceola, with a company of 70 or more, for a “ pleas- 
ure trip’”’ to Norfolk, Sand Shoals &c. Arrived at Norfolk next 
morning 6 o’clock. At 101% do. started for Sand-Shoals where 
we stopped over night; Returned next day, stopping an hour 
at Old Point, two hours on board the Penn. Ship,' and arrived 
at Norfolk 4 P. M. So large a company made it exceedingly 
inconvenient at meals, and lodging at night. 

Our company made so much noise, the whole of the first 
night, that there could be no sleeping in the cabin. A young 
man from Washington, after having endured the noise a while, 
joined the company in making as much himself as he could. By 
his odd humour he kept the company in a roar of laughter 
through the night. On inquiry, we found he was the son of 
Gov. Porter, now of Tyler’s cabinet. He stopped at Old Point, 
and returned with us, for Washington on Fryday. On our way 
to Sand Shoals Wednesday stopped a moment at Old Point and 
was introduced to President Tyler, who was staying there. . . . 
Fryday morning started for home. President came on board at 
Old Point, and a young daughter about 15. The President 
takes particular pains to be polite to every one... . 


10n February 2, 1842, Boynton had wrtitten: “‘ Visited the Navy Yard in Portsmouth, 
and was exceedingly interested. . . . I intended to have visited the Pennsylvania, which 
was lying in harbor, also Old Point, but I did not get time.” 
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January 25. 1844. Journey to Warrenton. Started for 
Warrenton the 21st ultimo at night by the steam-boat Osceola. 
Arrived in Norfolk next morning, to breakfast. Stopped in 
Norfolk one day, Fryday. Saturday morning at 9 started for 
Weldon, on the Portsmouth rail-road. The rails being wet, the 
engine wheels slipped on them, and we were 6 hours, going the 
first 30 miles. When we at length acquired a more decent 
velocity, the baggage car before us ran off the track, and was 
jagged and twitched along, over the cross pieces, till the engine 
broke loose from it. Were then detained 3 or 4 hours, in 
restoring the car to the track. The passengers all lent their 
aid, but myself. I had had a chill the night before at Norfolk 
and this being my day for another, I had been taking quinine 
pills, all day, which made me very sick at night. Instead of 
4 o’clock P M., the regular time for the arrival of the cars at 
Weldon we arrived at 2 next morning. The stage, across to the 
Raleigh railroad, and Wilmington cars had both left. So we 
were all obliged to tarry over a day, Sunday. No Church near. 
Soil in the vicinity poor, covered chiefly with yellow pine. Fire 
wood of the Hotel, red oak, with a stick of Pitch Pine under it. 
Doors of the parlour set wide open, in Southern style, Toler- 
ably good Hotel... . 

At 12 o’clock, at night, we started by stage for the Raleigh 
Road. (12 miles.) But, there being a double mail, and double 
number of passengers, they took a larger coach than they usually 
drove, for which the gear was not sufficiently strong. The night 
was cloudy and dark, and rather cold. When within three miles 
of our destination, one hind wheel broke the end of a plank 
over a small run, and sunk down a foot and a half, and at the 
same time 5 traces broke. . . . We must remain where we were, 
till the driver went to the end of the route, 3 miles and obtained 
another harness and help. So, we went out into the woods, and 
kindled a large fire, from the coach lantern . . . Gathered 
around this fire, on the wet leaves, or wet logs, in the depth of 
an extensive forest, surrounded by darkness and a dense mist, 
and (as I suppose) by owls, foxes, wild turkes, and rabbets, we 
spent the rest of the night. The heavy hours were lightened by 
the high spirits of our company, by occasional stories, witticisms 
&c. At length, the morning came—Christmas morn. In an 
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hour afterwards came the driver, with his help &c. We were 
soon on our way, and, at 8 o’clock were set down at Sledges 
tavern, near the rail road,—a little old country tavern. Here 
we spent our Christmas, not altogether without enjoyment. ... 
Saturday May 11th. Attended the great Whig Convention, 
of the Ist and 2d Instant. . . . A pleasant company and a 
pleasant trip. Stopped two or 3 hours at Washington which we 
spent in the Capitol. Saw Mr Clay at the Capitol. When we 
first arrived he was in the Rotundo, there was a considerable 
gathering around him, and the process of introductions was 
going on. His manners are exceedingly affable and graceful, 
and for a man of his years, he appears remarkably vigorous and 
sprightly. 
Started for Baltimore at 4 P. M. Tuesday April 30... . 
The procession, together with the triumphal arches, flags, 
banners, various designs and fancies suspended from the 
windows and across the streets, and immense mass of people 
closely packed on both sides of Baltimore Street, the whole 
length of it, with all the windows, balconies and porticoes, 
filled with ladies waving their handkerchiefs, formed a specticle, 
such as I think, I have never before witnessed.—Nor do I 
think I have ever witnessed, in any political party, so much 
enthusiasm, unanimity, and good feeling. On the Canton 
grounds, I had the pleasure of hearing a short speech from Mr 
Webster. He has grown old not a little since I last saw him. . . 
Wednesday November 20. I have now received sufficient 
returns from the states, to ascertain for certain, the issue of the 
great Presidential contest. . . . It must be mortifying and 
humiliating to every true American, that Henry Clay, one of 
the first statesmen of his age, whose genius and high intellectual 
endowments are second to those of no man living, and who, in 
patriotic and important public services, has scarcely been sur- 
passed by a Washington,—it must be humiliating, I say, to 
see such a man, in a contest for the highest office of his country, 
defeated, by so insignificant, and so little deserving a competi- 
tor as James K. Polk. It must be humiliating to every patriot 
and true Republican, to every lover of civil liberty justice and 
good order, that the highest office within the gift of the people, 
cannot be confered on those best qualified and most meritori- 
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ous. But so it is, and so has been for the last 16 years—yea, 
and, (I have reason to fear,) so it will be for I know not how 
many years to come. But let the faithful be not too easily dis- 
heartened; let them, like, the Father of their country, and the 
Patriots of the Revolution, persevere amid difficulties and dis- 
couragements, true to their principles, true to their country, and 
if complete success shall not crown their efforts, they may be 
sure that impartial history will do them justice, and that 
posterity will bless their memory. Let them act in accordance 
with the sentiment, said to have been uttered by their great 
leader, Henry Clay, himself—‘‘I had rather be right than be 
President. ”’ 


December 14 Saturday. . . . My pedagoguical career here, 
and perhaps elsewhere is ended. My intention is to remain here 
a few weeks, to close up my affairs and then to look around a 
little in the southern parts, for a permanent situation in the 
law, then visit the North, then establish myself. &c., &c. But 
more on these subjects at another time... . 


January 5th [1845]. I have made my collections, with better 
success than I expected, having collected all that is due, with 
the exception of two cases, where I shall make a deduction of 
$8 or $10, and one case, where I take a bond for $76... . . 


February 22 Saturday. At Henry Duncan’s |Weathersfield, 
Vermont] . . . The journey home. . . . Thursday January 23 
arrived at Washington by cars and Boat, and stopped at the 
Exchange Hotel... . 

Saturday removed to Mrs Buck’s Boarding house. . . . 

The joint Resolution for the Annexation of Texas passed 
the house on Saturday January 25, when the House was 
crowded with spectators, and the greatest interest was manifest. 
I heard a number of very good speeches on the subject, among 
which, those of Messrs Dromgool of Virginia, Barnerd of New 
York and J. Q. Adams, were the best. . . . The narrow, 
thoughtless, crude, unstatesmanlike views, and declamatory 
speeches of many of these Western members, are hardly worthy 
of Sophomores in college. One cannot, but feel a degree of 
mortification that such men should be permitted to disgrace 
the Halls of Congress with such puerilities. 
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The Whig Representatives and Senators appeared somewhat 
surprised at the passage of the joint Resolution and were 
somewhat fearful, at first, that it would pass the Senate. 

The postage Bill was introduced into the Senate while I was 
there, by Mr Merrick, of Maryland. His proposition didn’t 
seem to meet with much favor. Mr Phelps opposed it, though he 
was in favor of reducing the postage even much lower, but not 
of abolishing the franking privalege. He detailed to me the 
abuses of mail contracting as now conducted, and said that the 
contractors received twice as much as they ought &c. The Post 
Office Department should not be made an instrument of party 
intrigue, and party power, and to this end the Post Master 
General should not be a member of the Cabinet &e. . . . 

Left New York for Albany Fryday, 14th, by the boat and 
Housitonic Rail Road... . 

Attended the Legislature at Albany.—In the House they 
were attempting to pass a bill providing for the pay of the 
militia that were called out to suppress the anti-rent riots. 
A large rabble were collected in the gallery to hear the issue, 
and many members courted mob favor by opposing the bill. 
The Legislature of New York is perhaps about equal as to 
talents to that of Virginia... . 

The Barbers, draymen and servants at the Hotels of Albany 
talk politics and the measures of government with as much 
gravity and self-importance as the Lords of England. 

Tuesday 18th left Albany for Rutland Vermont. As you 
pass from Albany into Vermont, you seem to leave the region 
of plunderers, swindlers and pick pockets, and to breath a purer 
atmosphere.—This side of Troy and in Troy, you can confide 
without risk in the drivers and agents—You feel secure. . 

Tuesday April 22. Woodstock. Came into Mr. O P Chand- 
ler’s office the 14th instant. Am rather agreeably situated. . . . 
Probably there is not more than one office in the village that 
has more business. 

During the time I have been here, I have attended court 
nearly every day, and listened to some very interesting cases. 
It appears to me that the proceedings are conducted with more 
regularity, especially in collecting the evidence, and distin- 
guishing between fact and law, then in Virginia. 
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. The further I advance in the knowledge of the law, 
the more I am convinced that I shall like it. My great difficulty 
is in selecting a good location. . 

April 20 [1846]. On Fryday, last, 17th I was admitted to the 
Windsor County bar. Sustained, I think, a good examination 
before the Committee. I have now entered within the pale of 
the Profession—I am a Lawyer. Now for a location and 
business! and —I shall be happy—humanly speaking . 

Tuesday April 28th. [Perkinsville.| . . . I have made one 
acquaintance in the village whom I leave with some reluct- 
ance.—I have permitted myself to become more interested 
in her than I ought perhaps unless an important and serious 
result was expected. She has what is called smartness and tact, 
a quick sense of propriety, presence of mind, with the ordinary 
female accomplishments, and a good form, an interesting face, 
and the ripeness and warmth of early womanhood. The 
peculiarities of her mind in many respects accord with my 
taste—But she has one fault, in which however she is en- 
couraged by her mother and family—artfulness or manoeuver- 
ing for a husband. It may not be a radical fault, but it mars the 
beauty of her character. It is a spot on that beautiful image of 
innocence, sprightliness and female loveliness which I had 


formed of her. . 

Worcester Massachusetts American Temperance House. 
Wednesday June 10th 1846. I came into this place yesterday 
in the cars from Boston, where I arrived last Fryday night. I 
had been told by every body that Worcester was a very 
pleasant place, and for this reason I suppose, and because I 
came from Boston, the place, as to its pleasantness and apparent 
size, does not quite meet my expectations. Main street however 
is rather pleasant and there are a good many very good dwelling 
houses. Some of the public buildings look well. It seems to be 
an active, moral, thriving place. 

Temperance is much discussed in the papers and strongly 
advocated. Among a certain class however there is considerable 
drinking. 

I have not yet presented my letters of introduction, having 
made my observations thus far, icognito. There are many more 
lawyers here and in the County than I expected, and the 
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prospect is, prima facie, not so flattering as it has been 
represented. 

Boston. I was in Boston about 4 days, including Sunday. I 
did but very little except examine books in the Book-stores. . 

The Boston lawyers, appear anything but superior 

Monday, June 15. I have remained here in Worcester longer 
than I expected for the purpose of attending the Court of 
Common Pleas which commences its session tomorrow. 

On Thursday, last, in the Morning I called on E. Fuller Esq. 
with my letter of introduction, he received me very cordially, 
and gave me all the information I desired, as far as he was able 
with respect to Worcester, town and County, and thought it a 
favorable location for a lawyer &c. He spent a half day with 
me showing the town &c. He has a grand deal of information 
with respect to the place and the practice, and he is communica- 
tive and friendly. 

In the afternoon of the same day, I left my letter of Introduc- 
tion to Gov. Lincoln, at his house, and called in the evening.' I 
was conducted to his parlor, where sat the Governor, his lady 
and two daughters. Before this company I must do my business 
or not at all. For the Governor after introducing me to his 
lady and daughters, immediately commenced the subject. The 
surprise of being ushed into such a presence, and immediately 
drawn into the subject, made it a little embarrassing for me to 
proceed. Since I should have been reluctant to proceed, in the 
presence of any third persons, much less in such a presence. 
The Governor’s representations, on the whole were not very 
favorable—he scarcely knew anything of the profession—had 
not been in the Court House for 20 years—had two sons just 
commencing the practice—they did not succeed much—&ce— 
would introduce me to any gentlemen, whom I might wish &c. 

The ladies were silent and deferential during our conversa- 
tion—the daughters are rather pretty, and of good manners— 
the Governor seems conscious of his ex-gubernatorial dignity, 
and is careful to preserve it. The information I gained from 


1Levi Lincoln (1782-1868), a native of Worcester, had been governor of Massachusetts 
from 1826 to 1834 and a representative in Congress from 1834 to 1841. He was a member 
of the governing boards of Harvard University and of Leicester Academy, was interested 
in agriculture and achieved success as a practical farmer, and was one of the founders of the 
American Antiquarian Society. 
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him concerning Worcester and the Law—did not over-burden 
me. I value much more the knowledge I gained of himself and 
family—though that is not worth a great sum. 

Sunday. It is pleasing to see the noise and bustle of the 
week, as Saturday night draw nigh gradually die away, till a 
little after sundown all is calm and quiet. After a continual 
clatter of cars and stage-coaches, and wheel-barrows—and the 
arrival and departure of travellers, the bringing in and carrying 
out, of trunks, almost without cessation, which one witnesses 
here at the American through the week, it is agreeable to one’s 
feelings of fitness and propriety, as well as to his religious 
feelings, to awake on Sunday morning and find all quiet—the 
noise of the streets hushed—within and without, a solemn 
stillness—Why this change? Why is this day so different from 
yesterday and the day before? It is the Sabbath. There is a 
pause in the business and turmoil of life, and the thoughts are 
permitted to revert to sacred themes—for a moment, we may 
think of our moral relations of our destiny—of God, and 
heaven... . 

Wednesday June 15 [i.e. 17]. Worcester yet. Yesterday I 
attended the Worcester Court of Common Pleas and saw the 
larger part of the Bar together. It appears respectable, but I 
doubt whether it is stronger, if so strong, as that of Windsor 
County Vermont. The first thing that struck me was the want 
of dignity in the Judge. (Washburn.) He is a small man and has 
a young look, and his language and demeanor on the Bench, is 
more that of a lawyer than Judge. Often when he attempts to 
explain the law the advocate, in the case, will interupt him 
sometim[e]s rising and sometimes sitting. One, in hearing him 
give a decision on a point of law &c. has no idea of any supe- 
riority in him, to the Counsel. He looks and speaks like a 
lawyer and not a judge. . 

Upon the whole, I think, Worcester a favorable location for a 
lawyer, if he can once get established. But this would take some 
little time, and in my case there might be some risk. I should 
hate to attempt to establish myself there, and by and by be 
obliged to go to a smaller place. It would be surer to start in a 
smaller place, I am not quite certain as I had better run the 
risk of this place first. The place is growing very rapidly, but 
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the question is shall I grow as rapidly as the place, if I plant 
myself here? . . . 

July 29. [Perkinsville.| Went yesterday to Bellowsfalls, 
returned to day. Carried Mr Nichols [a brother-in-law] with 
me who took stage there for Boston. 

The directors of the Rutland road met there to day. Their 
object is to make arrangements for surveying, contracting &c., 
taking the question of making the road as settled. They seem 
at the Falls to expect that great things will happen to their 
place,—that, when the roads are built, it will be a sort of cen- 
tral, half way, crossing place &c., like Springfield on the 
Western Road... . 

Saturday August Worcester. American House. Started 
from Perkinsville last Tuesday night, for Fitchburg &c. where I 
arrived Wednesday night. Stopped at the Washington House. 
Was asked on my entrance, if I wouldn’t take a glass of beer, or 
something else. “‘Something else,’”” meant rum. This and some 
other rather ominous indications led me to think I had “got 
caught.’”-—as indeed I was—caught in company I did not 
prefer, but I was shown to so good a room, and there was such 
a disposition on the part of the landlord to render my stay 
agreeable, that I left in good humor. Fitchburg is exceedingly 
active and thriving. . . . The buildings appear almost all new, 
and the hammer and the plain are heard in every part of the 
village. . . . Remained there till yesterday at 4 P. M. when I 
left for this place by stage—passing through Leominster, 
Sterling, West Boylston. 

Mr Fuller says so much in favor of my locating here, 
immediately, that I am almost persuaded to do so, though I 
had previously all but decided otherwise. . . . 

Saturday September 5th. . . . I purchased a small law 
library when at Boston, to the amount of $80, which I have 
set up in Mr Fuller’s office at his request, and have been here 
during the week, to learn as much as possible of the practice in 
different parts of the Country, (it being Court week) and to 
become acquainted with the peculiarities in the practice of 
this State. 

I am convinced that Fitchburg is a good opening, and that I 
could pretty readily get into practice there. But there are some 
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things rather favorable in my case to this place, if I could hold 
out, long enough to get a-going. My taste rather inclines me to 
a smaller place, but there are two considerations which will 
perhaps be sufficient to induce me to hazzard the attempt to 
build up a practice here. 

1. The so much greater facilities for learning practice, by 
being where the courts are held and where every variety of 
business is done. 

2. My chance prospect, here, in a particular point of view, 
on account of the number of wealthy individuals in the place, 
in whose society I shall be likely to mingle. I have a disinclina- 
tion however and a fear in establishing myself in a place where 
the expenses of living are so great, and where, I shall be so near- 
ly lost in the multitude. . . . 

Fryday 11th September. . . . The idea of spending nearly or 
quite all my money before I can receive any thing, with little 
certainty of receiving much then, and of being obliged to re- 
main single several years longer, when I have remained so too 
long now, with several other things of like nature, constitute a 
gloomy picture. 

Monday September 14 The weather continues warm. Yes- 
terday and to day have been summer days Thermometer at 
84° to 88°. I am boarding at the United States Hotel, at $3.00 
per week. Table is good, but I am not very well pleased and 
doubt whether I shall remain long... . 

Sunday October 18th. . . . I am not exactly satisfied with 
the place here and my present plan. . . . My taste and better 
judgement are for a smaller place, where the expenses are less, 
and where I could be sooner known. 

My own judgement has been and is, that so far as business 
is concerned, I should do much better to have gone to Westboro 
or Uxbridge—or even Fitchburg—tThe fact that the Unitarians 
have so strong a hold here will operate, somewhat against me. 

Monday October 26. Licence Laws &c. No licences have 
been granted here this year, though the trafic has been con- 
tinued, and. . . some efforts have been making by temperance 
men, to suppress it. There were several prosecutions at the late 
criminal Court of Common Pleas and larger part of them con- 
victed, and they have been followed up pretty closely since 
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before the justice of the peace, especially this last week. The 
warrents have been mostly issued by Fuller, my present 
associate and Bigelow. Consequently upon all the above, last 
Saturday night, this office and Bigelow’s were attacked with 
stones, and the windows broken in. They were driven into 
exceedingly close corners, and reduced almost to despair, and 
thought they must make some effort at resistance, before they 
were entirely routed. But this sort of effort in this law and 
order community will probably do them much more harm than 
good. I doubt however, whether they can entirely suppress 
the trafic... . 

November 12. Thursday. This is pleasure going week in 
Worcester. Night before last, Samuel Lover, the Poet, Musi- 
cian, Painter &c., gave one of his Irish Evenings. Last night, 
the Hutchinsons gave a concert; the Apollonian are to come off, 
to night, and the Hutchinsons again tomorrow night. 

I attended Mr Lover’s performance and was somewhat 
pleased, though he did not come quite up to my expectations.' 
His Irish anecdotes, recitations and stories, I think superior to 
his musical performances. His tale of Shamus O’Brien, was 
admirably recited, and the Comic story of “The Gridiron” 
was excellent. 

His character is decidedly Irish. He is quick in his motions, 
and mental opperations, and occasionally stammers a little in 
speaking. He has small sparkling eyes, small mouth, full and 
rather fresh cheeks, rather low, and retreating forhead, and 
when he speaks at the commencement he knits his brows, and 
appears a little embarrassed. One would not judge him from 
his appearance, a great man. 

I was also present at the Hutchinson Concert last night.” 
Their performance appeared to me to be about as near perfec- 
tion, as I have ever heard from singers of this kind. Their 
music is simple, their voices excellent and well trained but 


‘Samuel Lover (1797-1868), artist, song-writer, musician, and novelist, was the author 
of Songs and Ballads, Rory O’ More, and Handy Andy. In 1844 he began to give entertain- 
ments illustrative of his own works and in 1846 came to America on tour. He twice visited 
New England, where his performances were not so warmly received as elsewhere. 

?The Hutchinson brothers, Asa, John, and Judson, of Milford, New Hampshire, were 
popular touring singers of the day. In 1855 the “family” was still giving concerts and had 
extended its itinerary as far west as Milwaukee. The brothers were responsible for the 
founding of the town of Hutchinson, Minnesota. 
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limited in compass. Their forte is simple natural music. The 
town Hall was crowded—probable 2,000 persons were present. 

Wednesday I rode to Uxbridge, with a Mr Stone, a con- 
tracter on the rail road and originally [from] Vermont. Uxbridge 
is now as good an opening for a lawyer, as any place I have 
visited, if one can be contented to live there. . . . 

Fryday November 20. The Worcester Lyceum met this 
evening for the first time this season. Mr Hillard Esquire of 
Boston delivered a very beautiful lecture, on Education, and 
was followed by Washburn, with a poem. The Upper Town 
Hall was crowded. The Lyceum has a Library of more than 
1000 volumes, and is increasing every year. The tickets for 
the season, are $1.00 for gentlemen, and $.50 for minors and 
Ladies; for a single evening .124%. A season ticket entitles a 
person to the use of the Library for a year. . 

December 27. Sunday. . . . This evening I heard Wendell 
Philips and Garrison, on Anti-slavery. They declaimed chiefly 
against the Mexican War, and those Northern Politicians, who 
now sustain it. G. quoted from a Georgian Democratic paper, 
that the object of the war was the increase of Southern power, 
by adding to its territory. 

W. Philips is a very able speaker,Superior I thnk to any of 
the party I have heard... . 

Monday [March] 29 [1847]. Last Saturday came off my first 
regular trial, since I have been here. The case was Foster v. 
Barnes, and I was for the Plaintiff and gained my cause. On 
my side, I had only one witness, a Mary Billings, but she was a 
good one. She sustained admirably a cross examination of 
2 hours. The case is Number 6 on my docket. 

Wednesday. 31. Yesterday, received a certificate of Deposit 
from, The Bank of Virginia of $40. The Defendant in the case 
of last Saturday also paid in the Judgement of that case. A 
lucky day was yesterday... . 

April 1st. A clear sunny, but rather cold day. Snow on the 
ground, but fast wearing away. 

I have been deliberating, several weeks, past, at times 
whether I had better remain here. I am not pleased with the 
place, and have not enjoyed myself, since I have been here. 
I have thus far succeeded in business as well as I expected, for 
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ought I know, at least, as well as any other one has done, here, 
under similar circumstances. But the prospect is not encourag- 
ing. It requires a large business here, in order to do anything, 
even to live with a family. And a young lawyer here cannot 
marry, and live according to his rank, unless he has wealth of 
his own, or marries it. I am obliged to live in a style, that is not 
according to my taste. 

My introduction in the place too is unfortunate, being such 
as brings me into contaet, with a class of society that does not 
recommend me; and does not accord with my taste. Yet they 
are forever in my path. 

A man is judged of here, by the manner in which he comes at 
first and those with whom he associates. There is too much of 
the self-sufficiency and haughtiness of wealth, and clanism, 
and not a due appreciation of merit, and worth. The exclusive 
feeling, characteristic of Unitarianism, shows itself too much 
here... . 

May 8th Saturday. Last Wednesday evening, (5th) was 
examined by Judge Dewey for admission to the bar in this 
State, and Thursday morning took the oaths. 

The rules of this State require a person from another State to 
have been admitted to the highest courts of that state in order 
to be admitted here on motion. I was not aware of this fact, 
till 1 had been here some time having been told by E Fuller Esq. 
to whom I was introduced at this place, that I could be so 
admitted. 

Finding it not so, and that there was no statute provision for 
my case, except, that for students of this state, viz. by Examina- 
tion, | opened an office, and commenced practice, (as Fuller 
said was often done, here in such a case as mine,) and defered 
presenting myself for admission, till the meeting of the Su- 
preme Court . . . (preferring in my case, the Supreme Judicial 
Court to the Court of Common Pleas,) and availed myself of 
the first convenience of the Judge (Dewey). 

He examined me in a manner exceedingly appropriate, and 
well fitted, to test my knowledge, asking a few of the more 
important and difficult questions on each subject. I answered 
correctly all his questions, many of which he seemed not to 
expect me to be able to answer, for, he said very few young 
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lawyers understood them. He declared himself fully satisfied, 
and if I can judge myself, I have no reason to be ashamed of 
the manner, in which I acquitted myself... . 

July 10. I am now in my new office have concluded to remain 
here a while longer at least. If I get very homesick again, I shall 
go suddenly to Milbury or Uxbridge. I have no doubt now, but 
as to mere business I could do double, at either of these places, 
what I do here. But other considerations for the present, induce 
me toremain here... . 

August 20. Commencement, at Yale. . . . New Haven the 
most beautiful city I think that I have ever seen. Almost every 
street is adorned with shade trees, and elegant dwellings, with 
gardens and shrubbery. The place breaths of literature. The 
principle objection to the town in point of pleasantness is the 
levelness and lowness of its situation, the ground being almost 
perfectly flat. 

The College buildings are of brick, old and small. The library 
Hall is a splendid building, and the books are excellent copies 
all well bound. 

The Cabinet of Minerals is extensive and well arranged. The 
geological specimens are numerous and valuable. . . . 

September 5. Sunday [Worcester]. Spent the day in my 
room. Not very well. Accomplish but little—Am not very 
well satisfied with myself, and with my condition here. My 
time does not pass remarkably agreeably. Cant stand it so 
long. Am spending the best part of my life, without happiness 
and with very little progress in knowledge or means. Had 
rather live in the humblest village, with a house, a family and 
things according to my taste. It is my misery, and curse to be 
unmarried. Happiness, I am satisfied is entirely inconsistent 
with my present condition. . . . 

Sunday February 6, 1848. Uxbridge. Came to this place 
yesterday evening, to open an office here. Have engaged for the 
present, for an office, a room over the Blackstone Bank. 

Attended the Orthodox Church here to day, have heard two 
very good sermons from Mr. Orcutt. Stormy—snow a foot 
deep, and it looks likely for more. Meeting thin. Faces of the 
men hard. Faces of women, plain, bordering upon ugliness. 

The Hetel where I stop is ill constructed, and ricketty,— 
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not kept in the best order. A pane of glass being out in my 
sleeping room, I caught cold last night, and am nearly “done 
up” to day. My office not being ready, and there being no stove 
in my chamber, and company in the parlour, I have been 
obliged to doze out the day most in the bar-room,—and be 
gazed at by the loafers. Horible! Horible! Can a man live 
here? Mr Chapin, of Worcester, who has been in practice here, 
from the time he commenced practice, 7 or 8 years says there is 
some very good society here, it is a pleasant place to live &c. I 
hope I shall find it so, but I hope against hope, and against 
present appearances. 

Tuesday, February 15. I have been in my office now, one 
week, yesterday. On Fryday evening last, my first client called. 
—Mr Cummings, painter, of this place, whom I advised con- 
cerning some notes, payable in R. I. 8 years old &c. On Satur- 
day I had another, Mr. — and on Monday, another, Mr. John 
Taylor, of Northbridge, and to day I have had two, and made 
my first writ—and drawn my first lease. These however are 
rather small matters—though something more may grow out 
of them. So far, so good. 

Fryday April?. Took a trip to day with Mr Orcutt to Valley 
Falls and Providence. At the former place visited the Coal 
mine now working there by the Blackstone Company under the 
superintendence of Mr Clark. They have sunk a shaft more 
than 100 feet, and are working the mine by steam power, at the 
rate of about 25 tons per day... . 

From Valley Falls we went on foot to Pautucket, where we 
called at the office of a Homopathic Firm, to see Mr. Chadsey, 
by previous appointment. Thence we proceeded on foot along 
the bank of the river till we came to a locality lately discovered, 
by the Worcester Coal Company and where they are making 
further exploration under a Mr Chandler. . . . 

December 22. I am now in the Office formerly occupied by 
H. Chapin, in the Union Building. Came into it, the 2d instant. 
Dr Bennett has not yet left it, but intends doing so as soon as 
he goes into his new house. The rooms are convenient, but not 
quite sufficiently lighted. . . . 

May 16 (1849. Uxbridge]. Rode to day to Wigwam Hill, so 
called, and Mendon, with Misses Fletcher and Wardwell which 
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latter is spending a few days here with the former. The day was 
pleasant except a little too much wind, the air fine, the com- 
pany unexceptionable, and—we had a charming ride. . 

June 21. Thursday. Misses Knowles and Ripley, left Mr F’s 
this morning where they have been stopping for a few days. ... 
On Monday last, I carried them and L. A Fletcher to “ Purga- 
tory.”” Dr Bennett and wife and Miss Cook accompanied us. 
The day was hot. The scenery along the road rough and 
interesting. We had a delightful ride. The ravine at Purgatory 
picturesque and grand. The view is such, that one does not tire 
of it. Dr B. in going thither led us out of the way 2 miles, to 
“Break neck hill’’ as it is called. And, though we did not any 
of us break our necks, there, I broke the whiffle-tree of my 
carriage. ... 

July 3. I have adopted to day on{e] rule, which shall en- 
deavor to observe till 1 change. That is—to read or study law, 
on an average, 3 hours a day,—in addition to business and 
other reading... . 

August 18th. Yesterday afternoon in the 5 o’clock train, 
Mr Clay passed here on his way to Newport. He did not leave 
the cars, but talked with the farmers and others who gathered 
around the car window where he sat. I went into the car and 
had a fine view of him. He scarcely appears to have grown old 
since I saw him last, in ’44 (I think.) at Washington. His 
countenance is bright and benign, and is immediately lighted up 
when he begins to converse. He appears the Great man, that 
he is. Those who travel 50, or 100 miles to see him with their 
expectations raised to the highest point, as to his greatness will 
not be disappointed when they come to see him... . . 

December 9. Sunday. Last Friday evening Mr Fletcher and 
his family went to Providence to stay through the Winter. 
They began to talk about going about a month since. I have 
studiously avoided mentioning the subject when I have been 
in their company during that time. Because from the manner 
in which Miss F and her mother speak of Providence and Ux- 
bridge it is not a pleasant topic to me. I think they do not 
judge well on some practical subjects. Though Miss F. is a lady 
of superior acquirements, and accomplishments, she seems 
sometimes to have less self controll and less knowledge of 
human nature than is desirable. . . . 
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May 2 [1850]. Mr Fletcher left his house yesterday, having 
sold it to Warren Lackey, and removed to day, with his family 
to Providence. This is a sudden movement, and to me un- 
expected, and I think no less so to them, till within a few days 
before they left. For several reasons I regret very much that 
they have left, and I suppose “if some things had been a very 
little different,’ they would have remained. 

May 17. Friday. I went to Providence yesterday. Called on 
L. A. F. Explanation of the past, and an understanding with 
each other... . 

November 20. Thursday. Yesterday I went on an Excursion 
to Providence, to see Pratt’s picture of the garden of Eden, 
from Milton. A great crowd of persons were along. Mrs Cole 
and Mr Judson, Miss Day and a Miss Georgia Williams, who 
has been here at school, were of our company. It was a beauti- 
ful day, and with the crowd and the excitement and the good 
humor of the company, we hada charming trip... . 

The picture was much more beautiful than I expected. The 
landscape scenes were charming, and the trees and flowers were 
natural, and beautiful beyond description. Adam and Eve 
appeared in three places, in a state of perfect nudity, their skins 
white and fair as that of persons who wear clothing in our day. 

Their appearance was a little stiff and unnatural. They did 
not seem to be in the enjoyment of that easy, quiet, charmed 
life, which one would expect such persons would lead, amidst so 
much beauty and magnificence. The botanical part was inter- 
esting, exhibiting some of the most beautiful plants of the 
Tropical regions. . . . 

November 25. Saturday. Went to Whitinsville yesterday 
evening, with a few persons of this place to hear a lecture, by 
Park Benjamin, before the Whitinsville Lyceum.' He de- 
livered a poem on “Fashion,” the same as I am informed, 
which he delivered, at the Commencement Anniversary at 
Brown University this year. 

It was an able performance. He touched upon most of the 
customs of our own people, which may be embraced under the 


iPark Benjamin (1809-1864) was a poet, literary critic, and editor of various short- 
lived magazines. His poetry figures prominently in the early American anthologies, but 
was never collected for publication. 
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head of Fashion, holding them up in a sufficiently ridiculous 
light. The Fop, ignorant, unprincipled, base, yet, “the nice 
young man,” the very “pink of fashion,” he lashed and beat 
into very shreds and tatters. Nor did any class of the devotees 
of fashion escape his keen satire. Among other things he com- 
mented on the life and miserable death of Brommel, who long 
reigned the King of Fashion in England. 

The lecture, it seems to me cannot fail to have a good 
influence... . 

March 18th 1851. I have witnessed three times, one of which 
was last night, the ‘“‘Rappings &c.’”’ A Mr White from Provi- 
dence, a mason by trade, is the ‘‘medium.’’ The responses are 
made by tipping up the table. Mr White sits at the table, and 
puts his hands on it, and others put their hands on the table. 
After sitting a while he says—‘‘If there is any guardian Spirit 
present, tip the table.” After calling several times, the table 
tips. He then finds out whose spirit it is by calling the names or 
numbering them and the table tips, when he comes to the right 
one. He than asks the Spirit when it died, how long since it 
died, how old it was when it died, whether the person whose 
guardian Spirit it is, has a father mother brothers, sisters &c. 
And the Spirit answers by tipping the table for each year 
month, day, &c. 

Last night, the Spirit told a young Hayward here, that it 
was his sister—that she died 5 years and 2 months and 10 days 
ago, that she was 20 years old when she died, that she had a 
father living but no mother—that she had one sister living, 
only,—and 3 brothers living besides Warren Hayward, before 
named, and several other similar questions. All which it was 
afterwards ascertained were given correctly. Mr W. the 
medium, had never seen this young Hayward before and was 
entirely unacquainted with his family. 

. . I sat on each evening where I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe,—and I am convinced, that the “Medium” 
uses no deception, and that the table rises without any visible 
agency. But what the cause is I know not. I go no farther than 
the facts. On the subject of Electricity, Galvinism, nervous 
fluid, the mysterious connection of mind and matter, &c., there 
is an extensive field, that has never yet been explored by 


man.... 
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May 17. Saturday evening. Miss L A Fletcher was married 
on Tuesday, the 6th instant, to Rev. Henry I Coe, of Indian- 
appolis. . . . 

Mrs. Cole says he does not appear to be her equal in intel- 
lect,—is tall, slim and pale. He preaches in three parishes, at 
different places and makes his home in Indianapolis. . 

October 18 Saturday evening. Geo. 8. Taft Esquire opened 
an office here 3 or 4 weeks ago. He is almost the only represen- 
tative of his father’s family to which his father’s friends look 
to sustain the name and reputation of his father. 

The connections of his father’s family here are so numerous, 
and many of them wealthy and influential,—together with a 
strong influence from the Unitarian Society, and a certain class 
of young men, that he comes in here under the most favorable 
circumstances of that kind. . . . 

If he succeeds, it will affect my business seriously, because 
the class of persons who favor him are such to a great extent 
as have favored me. I have been here now over 3 years and 
my business has gradually increased, though I have made no 
special effort for that purpose. 

April 5, 1852 [Uxbridge]. . . . Mr Nichols is still at Burling- 
ton Vermont—has in contemplation the purchase of a tract of 
land containing a mine of white or China Clay,—which he 
thinks may be used for making paper hangings. 

He gave me some account of his trip at the West last Fall and 
of our Cousins and Brothers there. . . . 

. . . Brother Nichols thinks that Chicago is to be the great 
place in that part of the West, on account of its central posi- 
tion. All the business of that part of the West, below Milwaukie, 
naturally comes to that place. Therefore it necessarily grows, 
though the place is unhealthy, and the land immediately 
around is poor, for the West. 

Brother N. passed across the country from Chicago, to 
Springfield Illinois and to Waverly Illinois where Brothers 
David and John are. The soil in that part of the state is of 
excellent quality, and it is cultivated with almost no labor. 
The crop most relied upon is corn, and this they do not sell, but 
feed out to cattle and hogs. They harvest it, often, and other 
crops such as oats by turning their cattle and hogs into the 
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fields. Corn is planted and cultivated entirely with the plow. 
Hoes are not known... . 

Lawyers generally do well there, and are much respected &e, 
The principle objection to trade is, that credit is too long. . . . 

Monday |July} 12. [Burlington, Vermont.| There was a Whig 
meeting held this evening in the Public Hall. Addressed by 
Mr Elsmore from Pennsylvania, son of the Anti-masonic 
Candidate for the Presidency who run with Wm Wirt—and 
Ra[y]mond Editor of the New York Evening Times... . 

There was at this meeting considerable enthusiasm for Scott. 
There are men in the village, who would have preferred Web- 
ster as the Nominee, but they now give their hearty support 
to Scott. . 

[Saturday, 24.) Burlington is a pleasant village in the Sum- 
mer, but is said to be cold and bleak in winter. The society here 
is select, and in some degree, refined, but the prevailing taste, I 
should say, is for wealth and show, rather than for education 
and mental accomplishments. 

There are, here, one Congregational Church—one Episcopal 
—one Methodist, one Baptist, two Roman Catholic and one 
Unitarian. The Congregational is one of the oldest and 
embraces some of the most wealthy citizens. But, I should say 
the religious influence in the village is small. The spirit of 
worldliness seems to prevail among all classes. The congrega- 
tional church embracing the faculty of College, it would seem 
ought to have a more decided religious influence and to be 
larger in numbers; and one cannot avoid contrasting it un- 
favorably in this respect with the Congregational Church in 
Middlebury, Vermont, which is similarly situated, and where 
the religious influence is predominant. 

Friday 30th. Arrived in Uxbridge, to day at noon. All well. 
My friends here glad to see me back. Found a great story in 
circulation about me and another. Most of the People expected 
to see me return married, or to learn something concerning me 
quite as outrageous as that. I was very sorry to disappoint 
them. 

Saturday October 2. My marriage and Trip. On the 15th 
day of September, last at 8 o’clock A. M. I rose from the state 
of Bachelorism to the dignity of married life. We, myself and 
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wife, started immediately for Niagara Falls. In the morning 
(commencing before daylight,) there was a mild, gentle rain in 
Uxbridge, which continued till we arrived at Springfield, about 
noon, when it cleared away, and we had a beautiful afternoon, 
in passing from Springfield to Albany. The scenery through the 
mountains is beautiful, and the cars went so slow that we had a 
good opportunity to view it. Stopped at Troy, and at the 
Troy house, the first night. It being Wednesday evening I 
went to Dr Beman’s church to hear the Lecture. But Dr. B. 
was not present, and the meeting was a very thin one. 

Started Thursday at 101% o’clock A. M. for Saratoga by 
cars,—passing through Ballston, and arrived at Saratoga 
about 24% o’clock P. M. stopped at a private house, a Mr. 
Carpenter’s (a Methodist) where we had very pleasant 
quarters. Ballston is a pleasant place, in its location and size. 
But its once celebrated Spa, is now almost, if not entirely 
superseded by the Springs at Saratoga. 

The larger part of the company at Saratoga had left, there 
being only a hundred or two at each hotel. The place itself is a 
plain country village. You see the whole of it, in two hours; 
which consists of 3 large hotels, the Springs, the pleasure 
grounds, and groves, near Congress Spring,—and the Ceme- 
tary. The groves and Cementary are quite beautiful. But there 
is nothing in the place to interest one, except the company, 
and perhaps the Baths, after the first day. 

I doubt the healthiness of the water, except perhaps in some 
particular cases. It made me and my wife both sick. . . . 

Saturday September 18. We left Saratoga this morning at 
101% o’clock for Schenectady, where we took the cars for 
Rochester. (Express Train.) There were 7 or 8 cars, all full of 
passengers, mostly business men, as one would judge from their 
appearance. This train stops only at the larger places, and 
goes with great speed. Pent up among the crowd, in a close, 
and not the purest atmosphere, the substantial idea, kept con- 
tinually uppermost in the mind, is—‘‘onward—onward— 
swiftly onward! Jarred and jolted, rocked, shaken and jerked— 
but still onward! Onward, swiftly and unceasingly onward. 
Along the river, across the bridge, by the side of the mountains, 
through the village, rolling, rocking, jolting, jerking, but with 
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the speed of lightening hastening, onward! unceasingly 
onward!” ... 

We arrived at Rochester at 644 o’clock P. M. sufficiently 
fatigued by 8 hours unceasing, and almost unvaried motion of 
the cars, to be glad, to reach a stopping place. Stopped at 
Congress Hall over the Sabath. We had here very comfortable 
quarters, and a good table. 

Went to a New school Presbyterian church on Sunday and 
heard a sermon on “the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to 
the sinner.”” The subject was explained, it appeared to me, in 
rather an ultra New School way. 

Monday September 20. Had time this morning to look about 
in the city. Rochester is a large city and apparently still grow- 
ing, lying on both sides of the Genesee river. There is a large 
fall of the river in the midst of the city, which affords a power 
for Flour mills, iron foundries, and other large water works. 
The older part of the city is on elevated ground, and is rather 
pleasant. We started for Niagara Falls, at, 9144 o’clock A. M. 
by cars, and arrived at 1244 P. M. It was cloudy in the fore- 
noon, and began to rain about 12 and continued raining till the 
next day at noon. The scenery on this road presents consider- 
able variety, but the soil does not seem to be as good, as it is 
East of Rochester. We pass through several large villages of 
which Lockport, I believe, is the largest. The people that we 
see at the Depots, are ugly—and appear rustic, dwarfed, and 
weather beaten, like knotty, shrubby trees on the top of a 
mountain. . 

On Tuesday morning early I went out in the rain to get a 
glimpse of the Falls, and soon fell in company with a young 
Virginian and we visited the rapids, and crossed the bridge to 
Goat Island together. We then returned and went to the Ferry, 
and carefully avoiding a view of the American Fall from above, 
we descended the inclined plain, in the car, and went under the 
American Fall, as near as could go without being drenched with 
the spray. The first view of the mighty Fall of waters, fills 
one with intense interest, and with the deepest emotion of the 
grand. 

We stopped at the International Hotel which is the largest 
and perhaps the best Hotel in the place. The rooms are large 
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and pleasant. The only other First Class Hotel is the Cataract 
House, The charges at these are $2.00 per day. Judging from 
what I saw of the cheap Hotels I should say they were of the 
very plainest and dirtiest class—and the company—ditto. 

In the afternoon (Tuesday,) I went to Buffalo, by cars, and 
returned same day. The cars run nearly all the way on the 
shore of Niagara river, and you have a fine view of it. Buffalo 
city appears low and level in its situation, and one would 
suppose, it was unhealthy. There were several large Steam- 
boats at the wharf,—and the grog and fruit stands in that part 
of the city were nearly as numerous, as in the corresponding 
part of the city of New York... . 

Wednesday. 22. This was our great day for sight-seeing, and 
a clear beautiful day it was. Sarah, having visited the Falls 
before, and not being very well, I crossed the Ferry alone in the 
boat, and she returned to the Hotel. The view from the boat, 
in crossing fell short of my expectations, for I had been told, 
it was the most favorable point of view. The spray from that 
point greatly obstructed and marred the view—and to me it 
was not so good a view as on the top of the bank of the opposite 
shore. But the best view for me was from Table Rock and 
vicinity. There you approach the great horse shoe Fall so near, 
that you may step into the water as it pours over.—and you 
have a near and clear view of this mighty rolling and roaring of 
waters. While you stand there and gaze, its awful grandeur 
expands and rises under your view, till your soul is filled, and 
the attribute of boundlessness—of infinity, appears to attach to 
the beautiful and sublime scene before you. Now, you are 
ready to admit, that the fame of Niagara Falls.—as the greatest 
natural curiosity which the Earth has, as yet, revealed to man, 
—as ‘‘the wonder of the world,” is not unmerited. You see— 
you feel, that the systematic pen of science has no power to 
describe this mighty rolling and plunging of waters; that the 
artist’s power is here weakness; and that Poetry itself, under 
its highest inspiration, and with its very best efforts, cannot 
tellhalf the truth... . 

In the afternoon, I rode with Sarah, around Goat Island. 
The points of interest here are the wind cave, the place where 
Sam Patch jumped—the Tower by the Horse Shoe Falls,— 
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the rapids between the island and the Canadian side,—view 
of Chippewa &c. 

Took the cars at 5 o’clock for Rochester where we arrived at 
81% o’clock. 

Thursday 23. Started this morning for Albany where we 
arrived at 64% o’clock P. M. Stopped at the Delevan House. 
The same crowd of passengers as when we went the other way. 
7 or 8 cars to a train, all full—and 4 trains a day. Can one 
travel the road from Albany to Buffalo, and not be convinced 
that it is an immense thoroughfare. Two thirds of the Pas- 
sengers who came along with us, were going to New York, I 
should judge. 

Friday 24. Started for home by the 9% o’clock train. 
Arrived safe and sound by the evening train from Worcester 
and took up my quarters at my new home. It was a pleasant 
trip, but we were glad to get home. 


1858. Uxbridge February 4. Have just recovered from a light 
attack of Scarlet fever. Was taken on the evening of January 
25. Was quite sick about 2 days. Since that have been, rather 
comfortable. I find that it is not the same thing to be sick now 
that it was 6 months ago. No. The company and kindness 
and tender nursing of one of the best of wives, removes, (as I 
believed it would,) half the burden of sickness. . . . 


Monday February 14th 1853. Trip toSalem. I left Uxbridge 
last Thursday morning at 8 o’clock A. M. and arrived in 
Salem at 11 o’clock a. m. Called on J. G. King Esq., a cousin 
of my wife, on business with respect to her estate. Found him 
at his office. He is sociable and polite, with a lively bustling 
manner. I must needs take dinner with him. ‘His family 
expected it,’’ he said, ‘‘and he must insist upon it.”” His wife 
and two daughters were at home; all accomplished and agree- 
able. He has a large and commodious house on Essex Street, 
which he says he bought 27 years ago, and has occupied it ever 
since. He is wealthy and lives in good shape. He told me he 
was formerly member of the Legislature and that he had not 
done business in court for 14 years. His business is conveyanc- 
ing, making writs, Insolvency business, (having been Com- 
missioner in Insolvency ever since the insolvent law of the state 
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was first past.) and taking care of the property of his friends. I 
should judge him, shrewd, and perhaps a little artful. . 

This was my first visit to Salem, and my first introduction to 
Mr. King and family. The place is small, but pleasant in its 
appearance. It increases very slowly. 

Returning, I stopped at Swampscut. The cars stopped but a 
moment, and having begun to move when I was informed that 
it was Swampscut, I left the car so suddenly that I forgot my 
carpet bag. The next morning on the most careful inquiry at 
the end of the route, at the Eastern Ferry it could not be found. 
No one had seen it. It was probably stolen by a passenger, or 
the brakeman. 

Stopped over night at Swampscut, with Mr Woodford. The 
village is upon the beach a little distance from Nahant. The 
sea breeze must be, as cool and refreshing here, in the Summer, 
asat Nahant. It is a pleasant place. There are a large number 
of Summer residences along the beach, built by wealthy persons, 
some of whom are of Boston, and some of New York city. The 
land between this and also on the East, has been purchased by 
wealthy persons, and is held at high price. Real estate has 
risen here 44 within 3 years... . . 

May 17. Tuesday. . . . On Friday morning went to Boston 
in the 7 o’clock train from Worcester. Several members of the 
Convention, for revising the State Constitution, now in session 
in Boston, and members of the Legislature were along. Among 
the former of whom were Chas. Allen, Isaac Davis, and Chas. 
Thurber, all of Worcester. Many of the Worcester members 
board at home and attend to their duties as deligates in Boston 
going back and forth each night and morning. Some of the 
younger members talk largely and appear to feel their conse- 
quence, the more in inverse proportion to what they really 
possess... . 

Dropped into the House of Delegates (the Legislature) about 
11 A. M. They were discussing the Hoosac Tunnel Bill. At 
close of which, it was passed to be engrossed. Some of the 
speakers . . . were a little affected and declamatory. One of 
the Speakers said that he, as one of the Committee had con- 
versed with Pres. Hitchcock of Amherst College and that he 
said there was not the slightest danger of coming to water, 
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in digging through the mountain, or of meeting with any 
insurmountable obstruction... . 

Sunday June 5. Heard Mr. Abbott preach to day one of his 
best sermons on Job. 14:19. last clause. “‘And thou destroyest 
the hope of man.” . . . He dwelt on the expectations which are 
disappointed by the early death of a friend, having reference 
probably to the recent death of W. Hayward. He illustrated 
his subject by some most striking and beautiful figures. It was 
an excellent discourse. 
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WILLIAM GASTON 


A SOUTHERN FEDERALIST OF THE OLD 
SCHOOL AND HIS YANKEE FRIENDS— 
1778-1844 


BY R. D. W. CONNOR 


“"M Y apology for this letter is that I consider Mr. 
Gaston as a Federalist of the old school not 
absorbed in the personal factions of the day.’ Thus, 
many years after the Federalist party had passed into 
the limbo of history and ambitious politicians of 
Federalistic leanings had sought refuge under the aegis 
of a less unpopular designation, wrote the son of one of 
the Fathers of the Constitution and founders of the 
Federalist party to William Gaston, who for more than 
thirty years had prided himself on belonging to “the 
proscribed sect of Federalists.’’* Every generation of 
American politicians has had its candidate for the 
exalted title of ‘‘Last of the Romans’’; William Gaston 
would have much preferred to be called ‘‘Last of the 
Federalists.”’ 


1This paper is based chiefly on the private correspondence of William Gaston (1778- 
1844), at present in custody of the writer, and unless otherwise stated all citations are to 
documents in this collection. It is intended to deal with only a single phase of Gaston's 
life and is not in any sense a biography. There is no adequate biography of Gaston, but 
there are numerous short sketches, of which the following are the best: Richard H. Battle, 
“William Gaston” in Biographical History of North Carolina (8. A. Ashe, editor, 8 v., 
Greensboro, 1905-1917), II, 99-107; William H. Battle, “William Gaston,” in Lives of 
Distinguished North Carolinians (W. J. Peele, editor, Raleigh, 1898); Henry G. Connor, 
William Gaston, 1778—1844 (Raleigh, 1915); the same author’s sketch in Great American 
Lawyers (William Draper Lewis, editor, 4 v., Philadelphia, 1908), III, 39-84; J. Fairfax 
M’Laughlin, ‘‘William Gaston: The First Student of Georgetown University” in Records 
of the American Catholic Society, vol. vi, no. 3, 225-251; Edward F. McSweeney, “Judge 
William Gaston of North Carolina,” in United States Catholic Historical Society, Histori- 
cal Records and Studies, xviii, 172-188; reprinted in Gastons, (Edward F. McSweeney, 
editor. Privately printed, 1926. The same volume contains sketches of Governor William 
Gaston and Colonel William A. Gaston, of Massachusetts). 

*Allen J. Davie to William Gaston. Jamestown, N.C. June 22, 1833. 

*Gaston so styled himself in a speech in the North Carolina House of Commons, in 
1807. Raleigh Minerva, Dec. 24, 1807. 
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Though now half-forgotten, in his own day Gaston 
was one of the most eminent of American statesmen 
and jurists. Probably no other American who had so 
brief a public career every enjoyed among his con- 
temporaries such an extraordinarily wide and favorable 
reputation for statesmanship and legal learning. 
Aside from a few terms in the state legislature, his 
career as an office-holder began and ended with two 
terms in Congress and eleven years on the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina. Two-thirds of his adult life 
was spent as a country lawyer in private practice. 
Yet during those years jurists and party leaders in 
every section of the Union laid their problems before 
him and begged for light. Story and Kent consulted 
him on knotty questions of law, Webster and Marshall 
on grave constitutional problems. A senatorship, a 
cabinet position, were his for the acceptance; and in 
1834 the son of Alexander Hamilton urged him to come 
to the rescue of the Hamiltonian conception of the 
Union by running for the Whig nomination, in opposi- 
tion to Webster and Clay, for “the Presidential 
choice.’’! To all these calls he turned a deaf ear in 
order to devote himself to the administration of justice 
on the Supreme Court of his native state. 

For nearly two centuries the Gaston family has been 
distinguished in a dozen American states, particularly 
in Massachusetts and the Carolinas. The New Eng- 
land and the Carolina Gastons trace their descent 
from a common seventeenth-century ancestor. Judge 
William Gaston of North Carolina was a descendant 
in the fourth generation, Governor William Gaston of 
Massachusetts in the fifth, of Jean Gaston who was 
born in France about the year 1600. A Huguenot, 
this Jean Gaston in 1640 fled to Presbyterian Scotland 
to escape religious difficulties in Catholic France. A 
quarter of a century later, when Scotland was torn by 
the religious controversies that followed the Stuart 
Restoration, three of his sons sought peace and quiet 


1From John C. Hamilton, New York, Sept. 27, 1834. 
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in the North of Ireland. The Gastons soon found, 
however, that it was the acme of optimism to look for 
peace of any kind in Ireland, and in the next generation 
two of Jean Gaston’s grandsons, John and Alexander, 
leaving behind a brother, William, fled from Ulster to 
America to escape that “outburst of Episcopalian 
tyranny” which followed the passage of the Test Act 
of 1714. These two immigrant brothers, settling in 
Connecticut, became the founders of the New England 
branch of the family. The third brother, who re- 
mained in Ireland, had a son, Alexander, who seems to 
have been an Anglican.' This Alexander was the 
father of Judge William Gaston of North Carolina 
who under the tutelage of his mother broke away from 
the Protestant traditions of the family to become a 
Catholic. In the third decade of the nineteenth 
century his faith plunged him into a fierce contest in 
his native state in behalf of political equality for 
Catholics, from which he emerged in triumph. Thus 
the struggles of the Gastons for religious toleration 
which began in the seventeenth century with the flight 
of Protestant Jean Gaston from Catholic persecution 
in France ended in the nineteenth century with the 
victory of Catholic William Gaston over Protestant 
bigotry in America. 

The first of the North Carolina Gastons was 
Alexander, son of William Gaston of Ballymena, 
County Antrim, Ireland, and nephew of the founders 
of the New England branch of the family. He was 
born in Ireland; studied medicine at the University of 
Edinburgh; entered the British navy as a surgeon in 
time to participate in the capture of Havana in 1762; 
resigned his commission in 1765; and settled at New 
Bern, North Carolina, to practice his profession. He 
was successful, accumulated a small estate, and soon 
won the respect and confidence of the community. A 
few years after his arrival, there came to New Bern to 
visit her two brothers, merchants of that town, 


'Colonial Records of North Carolina, vii, 35-36. 
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Margaret Sharpe, a young Englishwoman of Catholic 
parentage. At New Bern she met and in 1775 married 
Alexander Gaston, and by him had two children, Jane 
and William. 

William Gaston was born in New Bern, September 
19, 1778. He was only three years old when the death 
of his father occurred under such circumstances as to 
make a profound impression on him. Dr. Gaston was 
an ardent patriot in the War of Independence, and his 
zeal in the cause made him a marked man in the eyes 
of the local Tories. In 1781 a combined force of 
British regulars and Tories captured New Bern, sought 
out Dr. Gaston, and in the presence of his wife and 
children murdered him in cold blood. Judge Gaston, 
once asked to relate these incidents, said: ‘I have so 
often heard them repeated by my weeping mother that 
I cannot ever forget them.’”’ Thirty years later Great 
Britain and the United States were again at war. 
Gaston was then one of the Federalist leaders in 
Congress who were vigorously assailing the Madison 
administration for having declared war against Great 
Britain. On the evening of July 12, 1813, almost at the 
very moment that he, on the floor of Congress, was 
repelling charges of pro-British sympathy, his wife was 
visiting a neighbor in New Bern, when somebody 
rushed into the room and in wild excitement exclaimed 
that enemy ships were approaching the town. Mrs. 
Gaston hurried home, reported her physician, ‘‘be- 
came very much agitated, and at about eight o’clock 
was seized with violent convulsions which continued 
until within a few minutes of 3 o’clock at which time 
she expired. What could be done in such a case was 
not neglected; but unfortunately the attack was so 
violent as to leave no hope from the first.’”! 

Orphaned at the age of three, William Gaston’s 
situation gave but little promise of future success and 
eminence. His widowed mother, already deprived by 


1Dr. Peter Custis to Gaston, New Bern, July 16, 1813. 
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death of her two brothers, and his infant sister were 
the only persons of his name and lineage in his native 
state. Dr. Gaston’s death had “‘left his affairs in con- 
fusion’ and his widow found herself possessed of an 
estate barely sufficient for the support of her little 
family... She was a strict adherent of a proscribed 
faith and in this faith reared her son. ‘“‘Trained from 
infancy,” he said in 1835, ‘‘to worship God according 
to the usages, and carefully instructed in the creed of 
the most ancient and numerous society of Christians 
in the world, after arrival at mature age, I deliberately 
embraced, from conviction, the faith which had been 
early instilled into my mind by maternal piety.’” 
Following also his deliberate convictions he aligned 
himself politically with the minority party in his state. 
He possessed, therefore, none of those advantages— 
family influence, wealth, powerful social, religious, or 
business connections—upon which most men rely for 
professional and political advancement. 

Dr. Gaston’s death left the rearing of his children to 
the sole care of their mother. She must have been a 
very remarkable woman.’ Said to have been “gifted 
with a beautiful person, fine properties of mind, and a 
character of unusual strength,’ everything that we 
know of her leads to the conviction that this descrip- 
tion is no exaggeration. Her life testifies to her high 
courage, her superior intellect, her serene tempera- 
ment, and her profound and unaffected piety. All of 
these characteristics, except perhaps her serenity of 
temperament, reappeared in her son. His portraits 
show that he inherited her physical beauty, but his 
temperament was that of his Irish father and more 
than once, he confessed, might have led him into 
trouble had not his “‘impetuosity of disposition been so 


1State Records of North Carolina, xvi, 470. 

2Proceedings and Debates of the Convention of North Carolina which Assembled at Raleigh, 
June 4, 1835, 265. 

2A sketch of Margaret Gaston is in E. F. Ellet, Women of the American Revolution, ii, 
136-41. 

‘M’Laughlin, William Gaston, 225. 
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carefully restrained’ in early youth by ‘maternal 
tenderness and maternal care.’’! 

Margaret Gaston devoted her life unreservedly to 
the care and education of her children. Her daughter 
became the wife of the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, her son one of that 
court’s most eminent members, and one of her grand- 
daughters the wife of one of his successors. The great 
object of her life was the education of her son. In his 
thirteenth year she sent him to Philadelphia to be pre- 
pared for college. From Philadelphia he proceeded to 
Georgetown, where he was enrolled as the first student 
of Georgetown University. A few weeks later, the 
president reported to Margaret Gaston that her son 
was ‘‘the best scholar and most exemplary youth in 
Georgetown.’ After two years at Georgetown, he 
withdrew on account of ill health. Then followed a 
year at the New Bern Academy. In the fall of 1794 
he entered the College of New Jersey at Princeton, 
from which he was graduated in 1796 with the first 
honors of his class. Returning to New Bern, he spent 
the next two years reading law under the guidance of 
the learned and eccentric Francis Xavier Martin, and 
in 1798 was admitted to the bar. 

It was the young lawyer’s good fortune to find a 
ready-made practice awaiting him. His admission to 
the bar was coincident with the elevation of his 
brother-in-law, John Louis Taylor, to the bench and 
Gaston fell heir to his practice. He rose rapidly to the 
forefront of his profession and by the close of his first 
decade at the bar commanded an extensive practice in 
both state and federal courts. When Governor Swain 
of North Carolina, himself a jurist of great learning, 
first attended the Supreme Court of North Carolina in 
1822, he found practicing before it an exceptionally 
strong bar, of which, in his opinion, ‘‘Gaston was 
facile princeps.’”* 


1To Jane Gaston Taylor, Raleigh, June 16, 1803. 
*Robert Plunket to Margaret Gaston, Georgetown, June 23, 1792. 
*David L. Swain, Early Times in Raleigh, p. 26 (Raleigh, 1867). 
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In the opinion of the public, especially of the lay 
public, Gaston’s abilities were best displayed as an 
advocate. It is a curious fact that his long practice at 
the bar and experience in the halls of legislation never 
enabled him to conquer a certain nervous timidity 
which, to the embarrassment of his hearers as well 
as of himself, he always displayed when first rising to 
speak. ‘‘Who can forget,’’ wrote one of his con- 
temporaries, ‘‘that noble form, as he rose to address the 
jury . . .; the head slightly declined, the calm grey 
eye, the expansive jutting brow, . . .; the em- 
barrassed beginning, hesitating, pausing, stumbling 
along; the words falling singly, slow, like drops of rain 
before the storm.’ A colleague who sat next to him 
during two sessions of the legislature, said of him: ‘‘He 
had, or seemed to have, when he first arose to speak, a 
modesty that was embarrassing to himself as it was to 
his audience. He trembled perceptibly at first, but 
after a few moments, his emphatic and deliberate 
manner and subdued tones commanded profound 
silence and attention. He became perfectly possessed 
and commenced his argument with matchless and 
thrilling eloquence.’’? 

It is not likely that Gaston’s professional brethren 
would have ranked him higher as an advocate than as 
a counselor. In North Carolina, the bar considered 
Badger® and Ruffin‘ as his only rivals; those three, 
wrote Judge Murphey, were “‘the only persons at the 
Bar, qualified for the appointment’’ as successor to 
Chief Justice Taylor.’ In 1829 and again in 1832, 


1Matthias E. Manly, “Memoir of William Gaston,” in N. C. University Magazine, 
vol. x, no. 4, November 1860, p. 197. 

*John H. Wheeler, Reminiscences and Memoirs of North Carolina and Eminent North 
Carolinians, p. 138. (Columbus, Ohio, 1884). 

*George E. Badger (1795-1866), Superior Court Judge, 1820-25; Secretary of the Navy, 
1841; U. S. Senator, 1846-55. He was nominated to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by President Fillmore, 1853, but was refused confirmation by a politically hostile 
Senate. 

‘Thomas Ruffin (1787-1870), Superior Court Judge, 1816-18, 1825-28; Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 1829-33; Chief Justice, 1833-52; again Associate 
Justice, 1858-60. 

‘Murphey to Ruffin, Haw River, February 3, 1829. Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 
vol. i, p. 380. (W. H. Hoyt, editor, 2 v. Raleigh. 1914). 
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Gaston was urged to accept an appointment to the 
Supreme Court, but declined. In 1833, however, the 
death of Chief Justice Henderson created a situation 
in which the profession with practical unanimity 
declared it his duty to reverse his former decisions. 
Judge Ruffin spoke for himself when he wrote to 
Gaston: “‘I had rather serve with you than any man on 
earth’; he spoke for the entire profession when he 
declared that Henderson’s successor must be one 
whose concurrence in an opinion will be a confirmation of it 
and whose doubts will be honestly expressed and make it 
thought worth while by an associate to review first impressions 
and reconsider even settled conclusions; . . . possessed of 
and entitled to the confidence of the good and intelligent 
citizens of the Country; . . . in fine, he must be a sound 
lawyer and a sound man. Where is such a person to be found? 

. This communication proves my opinion, who is one 
such. . . . “Thou art the man.’” 

Gaston’s reputation as a lawyer was quite as firmly 
established in other states as in his own. Joseph 
Hopkinson again and again urged him to remove to 
Philadelphia where he would be welcomed by the 
members of the Philadelphia bar who “‘would rejoice 
to have a helpmate of congenial feelings’? with whom 
they could ‘‘do their business on the same liberal and 
honorable terms they always extend to each other,” 
and also where he would find himself ‘‘on a theatre 
worthy of your [his] talents, and able to reward them as 
they ought to be.’’? Chancellor Kent, who corresponded 
with him on intricate questions of law, was disappointed 
that upon his election to the Supreme Court he did 
not become Chief Justice. “I have not the honor of 
any kind of acquaintance with your associates,” he 
wrote, “and I don’t doubt they are perfectly fit; I 
only know you are.’® Judge Story considered him “‘one 
of the most distinguished of American lawyers in the 
highest sense of the phrase’’ ;* and in 1831 entertained a 


1Raleigh, Aug. 21, 1833. 

*Hopkinson to Gaston, Bordentown, May 11, 1818. 
3New York, Feb. 3, 1835. 

‘Joseph Story to William Sullivan, Salem, Oct. 22, 1826. 
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young North Carolina visitor “with much legal conver- 
sation and remarks on the legal talents of our country, 
in the first rank of which he placed Messrs. Webster, 
Mason of New Hampshire, Wirt, Gaston.’' During 
the Fall Term, 1828, of the United States Circuit 
Court at Raleigh, Chief Justice Marshall presiding, 
Badger wrote to Ruffin: 

I have been employed for some days past in the Circuit Co: 
of U. 8S. where brother Gaston is all in all—and though I have 
heard much and seen a little of leaning yet never saw I, or heard 
I of such complete supporting upon a lawyer as of the Ch. J. 
upon Gaston. The Ch. J. seems to be but his echo, though he 
is not aware of it, for his integrity is certainly pure.’ 

Gaston’s contemporaries, who saw him only in 
action, were accustomed to attribute his success at the 
bar and in the forum to his brilliant intellectual gifts 
and the force of his personality; but one who has had a 
peep at him in his study knows that it rested on a more 
solid foundation. His achievements were the result of 
hard work. In his work he adhered to a systematic 
program. About to leave Raleigh for New Bern, he 
wrote to his daughter: “I look forward to my employ- 
ments when I return home without uneasiness or 
disgust. I purpose to rise early, to arrange my occupa- 
tions systematically, to amuse myself with literary 
and social recreations and on the whole to spend my 
time pleasantly.’’"* Two months later he thus outlined 
his daily program: “In my office every morning from 
sunrise till ten—at the Bank till one‘—a short solitary 
dinner—the whole of the afternoon engaged in reading 
and writing—lI scarcely see a person except on busi- 
ness, and scarcely know what those around me are 
doing.’’> He read widely in law, history and biography, 
theology, economics, and literature, not only in Eng- 


‘William A. Graham, Journal of a journey from Hillsboro, N. C. to Boston in 1831. Ms. 
copy in possession of the N. C. Hist. Commission at Raleigh. 

*The Papers of Thomas Ruffin, vol. 1, pp. 455-56. (J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, editor, 
4v. Raleigh, 1918-1920). 

*To Susan Gaston Donaldson, Raleigh, June 29, 1828. 

‘Gaston was president of the Bank of New Bern. 

‘To Hannah Gaston, New Bern, Aug. 26, 1828. 
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lish but also in Latin, Greek, and French, and his 
tenacious memory, carefully trained from boyhood, 
enabled him to command the services of these allies at 
will. Among his papers are innumerable “notes” and 
“rough drafts,’’ all in his own writing, which show his 
careful study of questions with which he had to deal. 
He never went into the trial of a case, a parliamentary 
debate, or an occasional address without thorough 
preparation. 

Gaston began and ended his political career as a 
Federalist. Some of his biographers have found diffi- 
culty in accounting for his political affiliations. One of 
them attributes it to ‘‘some unaccountable, mysterious 
reason”’;! another, recalling that he was the ‘‘son of an 
Irishman, an orphan through the savage cruelty of 
British emissaries, a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church,” found but little in such a combination ‘‘from 
which to fashion an ardent disciple of Alexander 
Hamilton,” and could offer no better solution of the 
mystery than that Gaston’s political principles were 
“the result of intellectual conviction, rather than of 
personal or local sympathy.’”” 

One is not disposed to take issue with this con- 
clusion. By training and conviction Gaston was a 
conservative. The New Bern of his youth was an ultra- 
conservative community. Princeton College during 
his student days was a stronghold of conservatism. He 
once confessed that he always regarded “‘bold experi- 
ments with some degree of apprehension’’* and avowed 
his ‘‘unaffected respect for all those long-settled and 
habitual opinions which give character to the State, 
and which cannot be uprooted without injury to its 
fundamental institutions.’’* In religion this reverence 
for the established order and this distrust of change 


1M’Laughlin, op. cit., 232. 

2Connor, H. G., ‘‘William Gaston,” in Great American Lawyers, iii, 44. 

8Debate on the Bank Question (Raleigh, 1829). 

‘Letter to a Committee of Alabama Whigs, declining an invitation to address the Whig 
State Convention, giving as his reason that the people of North Carolina cherished a 
“‘deeply-rooted sentiment that their Judges ought to keep aloof from political contentions.”’ 
New Bern, Sept. 29, 1840. 
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led him into the bosom of the most ancient and 
conservative of Christian sects; in politics, they carried 
him straight into the arms of the most conservative 
political party of his time. Upon reaching manhood, 
wherever he turned he beheld a world in upheaval; in 
Europe and in America revolutionary ideas abhorrent 
to his mind and soul were sweeping to destruction the 
institutions of the old order in both church and state. 
Where else, looking for stability in religion, could he 
have found satisfaction save in the Roman Church, in 
politics, save in the Federalist party? At any rate, 
whatever “‘the unaccountable and mysterious reason”’ 
that determined his choice, the Federalist party had no 
more faithful adherent than William Gaston, who 
embraced its tenets with all the unreasoning fervor of a 
Crusader. 

To the founder of the Federalist party, he gave the 
devotion of a neophyte. Alexander Hamilton was his 
political pope. Replying to John C. Hamilton’s request 
for assistance in the preparation of a life of his father, 
Gaston declared that while any undertaking to throw 
light on the institutions and history of his country 
would always command his interest, “even this is 
feeble compared with my solicitude that justice may be 
done to the spotless patriotism, heroic virtue and 
eminent services of your illustrious father.”’ Among 
statesmen, the personification of “honour, patriotism 
and wisdom,’’? Hamilton loomed above all others as 
the ‘“‘ablest expositor and advocate”’ of the Constitu- 
tion, ‘‘whose radiant intelligence poured on every 
question to which it was directed, a flood of light, and 
whose candid soul disdained artifice or deception.’”* 

From this knowledge of Gaston’s adoration of 
Hamilton, it is easy to infer his opinion of Jefferson. 
He accepted without rebuke a Federalist friend’s 
characterization of the author of the Declaration of 


New Bern, Aug. 1, 1833. 
2To John C. Hamilton, Raleigh, July 17, 1834. 
*Annals of the 13th Congress, 2nd sess., vol. i, p. 840. 
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Independence as ‘“‘that grand Machiavellian Hum- 
bugger,’ and wrote that at Jefferson’s political opin- 
ions “my heart and my judgment revolt.’’? In the 
Legislature of 1807, protesting against a laudatory 
address to Jefferson endorsing his administration and 
urging him to consent to re-election, Gaston went so 
far as to admit that the President ‘‘possessed talents’’ 
and was ‘“‘not without his virtues,’ but added: “I 
am far, very far from believing that they merit the 
encomiums which have been poured forth with such 
unsparing profusion. . . . These observations, sir, 
come from one who belongs to the proscribed sect of 
Federalists. This circumstance alone may be with some 
a sufficient reason why they should be disregarded.’” 

One of Gaston’s biographers declared that he looked 
upon Jefferson as ‘‘a dangerous proletariat, half Jacobin 
and half Voltairean.’’* It would, indeed, be difficult to 
say whether his antipathy to Jefferson was inspired 
chiefly by the latter’s political principles or by his 
religious views; perhaps in his own mind, Gaston made 
no distinction between them. In 1805 he published an 
open letter to Jefferson excoriating him for having 
written a letter to ‘“‘the infamous Thomas Paine” 
inviting him ‘‘to return to this country in a national 
ship,”’ in which he proceeded to tell Jefferson exactly 
what he thought of him, under the guise of telling him 
what he thought of the author of the ‘‘Age of Reason.” 

Can it be possible, Sir, that the character of Thomas Paine 
is unknown to you? Unfortunately for your reputation, and 
unfortunately for the reputation of the country over which you 
preside, it is too well known to the World {before which] he 
stands “Monstrum nulla virtute redemptum.” .. . The 
American exulting in the freedom and independence of his 
country, . . . blushes with shame and indignation that the 
name of Thomas Paine should be enrolled in the catalogue of 
revolutionary Patriots. . . . You cannot but know him as 
the Author of the infamous letter to Genl. Washington, . 


1From W. B. Grove, Fayetteville, N. C., March 12, 1804. 

2To the Freemen of his Electoral District, New Bern, Sept. 19, 1808. 
‘Raleigh Minerva, op. cit. 

4‘M’Laughlin, op. cit., 234-35. 
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as the base slanderer of the Father of his country. . . . You 
know him also as the Author of the infamous “‘Age of Reason.” 
You are not ignorant that he is the man, who has ridiculed, 
vilified and blasphemed that holy religion which he once pre- 
tended to teach at Sandwich and in Moorfields. . . . Itisim- 
possible that you should not, even in your philosophic solitude 
of Monticello, have heard of and have seen ‘‘Paine’s letter to 
Washington” and ‘‘Paine’s Age of Reason.”” How then has it 
happened that with this knowledge of the man he is treated 
by you with such attention and respect . . .? Surely, Sir, it 
has not already escaped your recollection that amongst the 
reasons urged against your election to the Presidential chair, 
none seemed to have more influence, or were more confidently 
relied on by your opponents, than that you were believed to deny 
the truth of divine revelation, and that you were the idol of 
men, who had opposed and abused our never-to-be-forgotten 
Washington. . . . Was it wise of you, Sir, to strengthen this 
unfavourable impression by manifesting your friendship for 
the calumniator of Washington and the reviler of the Christian 


Faith?! 

Gaston’s legislative career embraced four terms in 
the State Senate and seven in the House of Commons. 
No man ever condemned the “‘evils of parties’? more 
vigorously than Gaston was wont to do; nevertheless, 
in all matters involving party politics, his own course 
was dictated by strictly partisan interests. One does 
not impeach his sincerity, yet one is amused to note 
that he became alarmed at manifestations of party 
spirit only when it was invoked by the enemy. The 
Legislature of 1811, in order to assure to Madison in 
1812 the state’s fifteen electoral votes, changed the 
method of selecting electors by districts to appoint- 
ment by the legislature. Ignoring the disagreeable fact 
that in 1798 the Federalists had proposed to do the 
same thing in order to defeat Jefferson, Gaston de- 
nounced the Act of 1811 as “‘an alarming departure 
from the spirit of the Federal Constitution” and as 
having ‘‘a tendency to aggravate all the evils of 
faction, and to introduce an aristocracy unfriendly to 


Signed “A North Carolinian.” Draft in Gaston’s writing, endorsed: ‘Addressed to 
Mr. Jefferson, first published in the Raleigh Minerva.” I have not been able to find a 
copy of the Minerva in which it appeared. 
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the principles of a Republican Government,’’'—truly 
an alarming prospect to an ardent Hamiltonian who 
had just written a letter to a Pennsylvania committee 
of Federalists opposing their suggestion to change the 
name of the party for one less obnoxious to the people 
and urging them not to depart from ‘‘the venerable 
and hallowed principles of Federalism.’” 

In all matters unconnected with partisan politics, 
Gaston pursued a liberal and enlightened course. He 
was an earnest and consistent advocate of public 
schools, humanitarian institutions, internal improve- 
ments, a sound banking system, and legal reforms, and 
many of the North Carolina statutes dealing with 
these matters may be traced to his authorship. The 
jurisprudence of the state especially bears the impress 
of his genius. He was the author of the statute passed 
in 1808 for the regulation of descents, which remained 
with a single amendment the state’s canon of descent 
until 1868, and so continues substantially to this day. 
In 1818, as chairman of the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee, he drafted a report, and the accompanying 
bill, which established the Supreme Court. Opponents 
of the Court in the Legislature of 1819 attempted 
indirectly to destroy it by reducing the salaries of the 
judges. This attack brought from the Senate judiciary 
committee a report written by Gaston in which he 
stated ‘‘with great force and clearness the principles 
by which the state should be guided in the selection of 
her judges, and the settling of their compensation.” 
The salary bill was defeated, and the organization and 
jurisdiction of the Court remained as Gaston had 
framed them until the adoption of a new Constitution 
fifty years later. A successor of Gaston on the Court 
classed his two reports with Webster’s speech in the 
Massachusetts Convention of 1820 on the Independ- 


1Undated draft of a resolution in Gaston's writing. 
*Reply to a letter from the Philadelphia Committee of Correspondence of the Federalist 
Party to John W. Stanly and William Gaston, Philadelphia, Aug. 13, 1813. Undated 
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ence of the Judiciary and with Choate’s speech in 
1853 on Judicial Tenure.' 

One of Gaston’s greatest parliamentary battles came 
in the Legislature of 1828, and was reminiscent of the 
contest he had waged together with Webster and other 
Federalist leaders in the Thirteenth Congress for the 
renewal of the charter of the Bank of the United 
States. A strong and not overly scrupulous group in 
the House of Commons, ably led, made a determined 
effort to destroy the state banks. They charged them 
with numerous illegal practices and introduced a bill 
directing the attorney-general ‘‘to issue writs of quo 
warranto for their dissolution and the confiscation of 
their property.”’ The proposal proved popular and the 
bill passed its early stages by overwhelming majorities. 
Upon Gaston, who has been president of the Bank of 
New Bern, fell the burden of the defence, which he 
conducted in a masterly way. Although ‘“‘sneered at 
and reviled by such men as Potter, and although met 
with force by some much abler and better men,”’ wrote 
a fellow member, ‘“‘day after day did he labor and 
toil against this furious majority; day after day did 
he take captive some of his opponents by the mere 
force of his arguments, until he at last succeeded in 
bringing the vote to a tie—thus saving the bank from 
destruction and the state from disgrace.’”? 

Gaston made his debut in national politics as a 
candidate for presidential elector in 1808. He entered 
the race simply because the only other candidate for 
elector was for Madison. In his announcement he 
undertook to analyze the qualifications of the four 
presidential candidates—Clinton, Monroe, Madison, 
and Pinckney.* Clinton and Monroe were uncere- 
moniously thrown out of court—Clinton because he 
had been “originally a warm and decided enemy to 
the Federal Constitution, and it is not certain that 


1Connor, H. G., op. cit., iii, 51. 
*Quoted in Connor, H. G., op. cit., 52. 
*T'o the Freemen, etc., op. cit. 
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this enmity has been succeeded by as warm and de- 
cided an attachment’’; Monroe, not only because he, 
too, ‘‘was originally an opposer of the Constitution,” 
but also because it was doubtful whether his “‘talents 
were of that pre-eminent kind, as ought to be desired 
in a Chief Magistrate of the Union.” 

The choice, therefore, lay between Madison and 
Pinckney. For Madison’s talents as a_ political 
theorist and writer, Gaston professed profound respect. 
His mind was certainly ‘‘conversant with theories of 
government, fraught with metaphysic learning, and 
stored with historical knowledge’; his style was 
“‘perspicuous, neat, often elegant, and not deficient 
in energy.”’ Moreover, Gaston was willing, in a pinch, 
to concede his ‘“‘personal integrity.’’ These qualifica- 
tions, ‘‘certainly not lightly to be valued,” might fit 
a man ‘‘for many useful and honourable stations in 
life, for a professor in a University, a co-adjutor in a 
political controversy, a writer of State Papers, or a 
framer of legislative resolutions,’”’ but not for great 
executive responsibilities. In short, one might be 
justified in inferring that Gaston would cheerfully 
have recommended Madison for a professorship of 
political science in their alma mater, or even as chief of 
a bill-drafting bureau for the Virginia Legislature; but 
surely only one whose judgment was warped out of all 
semblance of sanity by ‘‘the extravagance of party 
zeal and indiscreet admiration” could think him quali- 
fied for the presidency of the United States. 

To realize Madison’s deficiencies for that office, one 
had but to compare him with Washington. Washing- 
ton certainly could not ‘‘model a sentence to the same 
critical exactness’? as Madison, or “write a con- 
troversial treatise with the same subtilty’’; but he had 
a “‘strong natural sense,” a ‘commanding and compre- 
hensive mind,’’ to neither of which could Madison 
make any claim. Washington possessed, too a ‘‘practical 
knowledge of men,’”’ while Madison was ‘‘acquainted 
with mankind more from books than from observa- 
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tion’’ and was “‘more conversant”? with the theories 
than with the practices of government. In Washington 
moreover, was found ‘‘that invincible firmness of 
nerves, which marked him as one destined by his 
Creator to watch over the interests and to wield the 
strength of a nation’’; while Madison, ‘‘timid and ir- 
resolute”’ by nature, would be likely to “‘sacrifice the 
plain substantial interests of the nation to visionary 
schemes of fancied good, and often be perplexed with 
refined speculations, till the moment of prompt and 
vigorous action was gone never to return.’ But far 
worse than all these things was the fact that Madison 
was pledged to continue the foreign policies of Jeffer- 
son, and in dealing with Napoleon, who had ‘“‘de- 
nounced vengeance” against all who undertook ‘“‘to 
counteract or retard the execution of his fell resolve”’ 
to extirpate ‘‘ ‘those proud Islanders’ ”’ of England, 
“other nerves than those of Mr. Jefferson or Mr. 
Madison are wanted to encounter with firmness his 
menaces and his frowns.”’ 

Among the four candidates, such nerves were to be 
found only in Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. Had not 
Pinckney been a brave soldier in the War of Inde- 
pendence? Had he not been “‘well known to Washing- 
ton,’ and had not “‘that eminent Judge of worth and 
talents’”’ selected him to displace the susceptible 
Monroe as minister to France? Had he not, while 
head of the embassy which President Adams had sent 
to “that arrogant government, succeeded in union 
with his colleagues in rendering the American char- 
acter illustrious for wisdom, moderation and firm- 
ness’? To Talleyrand’s insolent demand for a bribe, 
had he not shot back the famous reply: ‘“‘My country- 
men are ready to expend millions in defense of their 
rights, but they will never give a cent for tribute’’? 
Finally, to clinch the matter, had he not been “a 
distinguished member of that band of worthies who 
framed the Federal Constitution’? James Madison 
had once been “‘one of the champions of the Constitu- 
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tion,’—‘‘proud, and justly proud of the title of 
Federalist,’’ but behold him now, with a “melancholy 
dereliction of principle,’ sanctioning practices ‘‘re- 
pugnant to the principles of our sacred Constitution’”’; 
on the other hand, behold Pinckney, who “‘has never 
abandoned the title of Federalist, by which its first 
friends were distinguished.’”’ If elected, “wisdom, 
moderation, impartiality, and decision’? would char- 
acterize his administration, for “he, who has with 
equal success combated British arms and French arts, 
may well be expected to present to both Nations, that 
firm and undaunted front, which commands respect 
and secures peace.”’ 

Thus through fifteen pages of print, the young 
statesman, ‘‘avowing”’ his entire freedom from “‘party 
prejudice,’ gave the voters a peep at his views; finally, 
taking them into his confidence, on page 16, he frankly 
declared his purpose “‘if appointed an Elector, to vote 
for Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, as President,” and 
at the polls received the due reward of his candor. 

His foot once on the political ladder, he determined 
to climb higher. ‘‘There is in all ardent minds,” he 
wrote some years later, ‘‘a solicitude for distinction, 
and in our country political distinction is the great 
object of excitement. I am far from insensible to its 
attractions.!. . .’’ Washington beckoned to him 
and in 1810 he announced his candidacy for Congress. 
Defeat did not dismay him, and two years later he 
returned to the fray as a peace candidate. His an- 
nouncement was a severe indictment of Madison’s 
war policy.” A declaration of war against Great Britain, 
he urged, was forbidden by both the interest and the 
honor of the United States. France, not England, he 
cried, was America’s enemy. Great Britain, by the 
revocation of her Orders in Council, had removed the 
original cause of the war, and from its continuance he 
saw “nothing to hope, everything to fear.’’ American 


1To Susan Gaston Donaldson, New Bern, Feb. 20, 1830. 
2To the Freemen of the Fourth Congressional District, New Bern, March 15, 1813. 
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commerce is already destroyed; ‘‘an oppressive load of 
taxes” is breaking the backs of the people; ‘“‘a Debt of 
countless Millions” is being piled up ‘“‘to harass and 
crush” them for ages to come; ‘‘the union of the 
States is endangered’’; and every day the war con- 
tinued ‘‘a more intimate connexion is threatened, and 
in the nature of things is almost inevitable, between 
us and the Tyrant into whose scales our weight has 
been thrown—whose embrace is Death—the common 
enemy of Man and of Nations.”’ He, therefore, pro- 
claimed himself “the anxious FRIEND oF PEACE.” 
Elected, he took his seat in the Thirteenth Congress on 
May 24, 1813. 

ln the House, Gaston found a group of able and 
ambitious young statesmen just rising into fame. 
Chief of the ‘‘War Democrats” who had pushed the 
“timid and irresolute’’ Madison into the war was 
Henry Clay, speaker of the House. Pressing him hard 
for leadership were the two Carolinians, John C. 
Calhoun and his more popular colleague, Langdon 
Cheves, who was soon to succeed Clay as speaker. 
There, too, were John W. Eppes of Virginia, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee but dis- 
tinguished chiefly as the son-in-law of Jefferson; John 
Forsyth of Georgia; and Tennessee’s own Felix Grundy, 
whose rasping manner and bombastic patriotism kept 
the temper of Gaston and his fellow Federalists 
constantly on edge. The Nestor of the House was 
Gaston’s Carolina colleague, Nathaniel Macon, who 
had been speaker for three terms during Jefferson’s 
administration. The temper of politics during those 
hectic wartimes did not admit of much social inter- 
course between members of rival parties and with none 
of these men, except Macon, did Gaston ever establish 
close personal relations. 

Among his Federalist colleagues with whom he 
formed the closest personal as well as political ties 
were the two Marylanders, Charles W. Goldsborough 
and Alexander C. Hanson, ‘‘the brilliant and caustic 
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editor of the Baltimore Federal Republican” ;} Thomas 
P. Grosvenor and John Lovett, both New Yorkers; 
Timothy Pickering and John W. Hulbert of Massa- 
chusetts; Richard Stockton of Pennsylvania; Roger 
Vose and Daniel Webster of New Hampshire, both of 
whom, like Gaston, were serving their first terms in 
Congress. A kindred spirit who joined this group in 
the Fourteenth Congress and found a warm place in 
Gaston’s heart was Joseph Hopkinson of Pennsyl- 
vania. In Washington, but not in the House, were 
three other men who must be included in this circle; 
in the Senate, Jeremiah Mason of New Hampshire, the 
great rival of Webster at the bar of their native state 
and later of Massachusetts; on the Supreme Court, 
John Marshall and Joseph Story. 

Of them all, except Marshall, Webster was Gaston’s 
favorite. A fortuitous circumstance threw them to- 
gether on the opening day of the session. Writing of his 
safe arrival at Washington, Webster said: ‘‘The House 
are getting together this morning. I have marked 
myself a seat; or rather found one marked for me, by 
some friend who arrived here before me. I am in good 
company. Immediately on my left Lewis and Sheffey 
—on my right Pearson, Gaston, and Pitkin.’’? Joseph 
Lewis, Jr. and Daniel Sheffey were from Virginia, 
Joseph Pearson from North Carolina, and Timothy 
Pitkin, the Federalist nominee for speaker against 
Clay, from Connecticut—all, like Gaston and Webster, 
good men and true, steeped in the ‘“‘venerable and hal- 
lowed principles of Federalism.” 

Around the members of this group, together with a 
few others, centered the opposition to the administra- 
tion. ‘‘We are trying to organize our opposition,” 
wrote Webster, ‘‘and bring all our forces to act in con- 
cert. There is recently appointed a kind of committee, 
to superintend our concerns, viz: Pickering, Webster, 


1Claude Moore Fuess, Daniel Webster, i. 155. 
2To Ezekiel Webster, Washington, ‘May 24, 1813. Writings and Speeches of Daniel 
Webster. National Edition, xvi, 14; also in Letters of Daniel Webster, 31-32 (Claude H. 


Van Tyne, editor). 
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Wm. Reed, Baylies, Porter, Pitkin, Grosvenor, Oakley, 
Stockton, Ridgely, Hanson, Sheffey, and Gaston. It 
will take us this session to find one another out.’”! 

They found one another out as much around the 
dinner table as in the halls of Congress. An intimate 
glimpse of the process which they employed is given in 
the following letter: 


GASTON TO WEBSTER? 


Newbern October 10th 1824 
My DEAR Sir, 

I had the pleasure to receive your letter, which revived many 
agreeable recollections of common pursuits and common 
enjoyments. The period seems to be fast advancing on me in 
which we take more delight in remembering the past than in 
attending to the present. You are not quite as far advanced as I 
am in the journey of life, yet sufficiently forward to be disposed 
now and then to look behind and think with regret on pleasures 
past never to return. I fancy that I shall never laugh again as 
I have done with Lovett and Vose—and never unbend with 
such social ease as I was wont to do with Mason and Golds- 
borough and Hulbert and yourself over a glass of hot toddy in 
a cold winter’s night at Crawford’s. If we had not much wit, 
we had, what Dr. Primrose declares to be much better, much 
and hearty mirth. . : 

Present me kindly and respectfully to all inquiring friends, 
and believe me 

Very affectionately yours 
Wm: Gaston 


The Federalists undoubtedly carried their opposition 
to the administration to an extreme which, under 
similar circumstances, would not be tolerated by public 
opinion today. Administration leaders considered 
Gaston a chief offender and were often severely caustic 
in their criticism of his course. On at least two such 
occasions, his ‘“‘impetuosity of disposition” incited him 
to make demands, fraught with significance in those 
days of the duello, for explanations of remarks which 
he thought were intended as personal affronts. In the 

1To Ezekiel Webster, Washington, July 4,1813. Writings and Speeches, xvii, 236-37; 


also in Private Correspondence of Daniel Webster, i., 236-37. (Ezekiel Webster, editor.) 
2Writings and Speeches, op. cit., xvi, 90-91, footnote. 
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debate on the Loan Bill in 1814, after Napoleon’s 
defea¢ at Leipzig, John Forsyth, commenting on a plea 
Gaston had made for moderation in debate, said: 


The gentleman from North Carolina has recommended to 
the majority moderation, liberality, and forbearance. The 
advice was certainly excellent, but why was it confined in its 
application? Why not extended to the minority to which the 
honorable gentleman is attached? . . . But although we have 
the benefit of the gentleman’s recommendation, we have not 
the benefit of his example. He has not shown either that mod- 
eration or that liberality in his strictures upon the majority, 
which he asks at their hands. It is true that his language is 
correct, gentlemanly, and polished. No harsh terms deform 
the smoothness of his periods. But what difference is there 
between a direct charge, and an allusion not to be misunder- 
stood? The one is as offensive as the other. In the eye of reason 
it matters not whether the victim is struck down by the 
butcher’s cleaver, or his blood is drawn by a glittering Spanish 
blade. The first makes a more unseemly wound, but the latter 
is equally painful and not less deadly. If there is any difference 
the latter weapon is more dangerous, because more difficult to 
elude. What means the dark insinuation, that now the majority 
could speak freely of the Emperor of France? Has there ever 
been a time when this majority could not speak freely of the 
French Emperor?! 


To these strictures, Gaston made no public reply, 
but privately demanded an explanation, which brought 
from Forsyth the following statement:? 


The only remark made by me yesterday which can by any 
possibility of Construction be considered as personally offensive 
was that relating to a dark insinuation. I presume you must be 
satisfied with the result of our conversation but as others 
appear to have mistaken the meaning and application of the 
Term used I now say to you and I am perfectly indifferent how 
the declaration is used that this term was applied to the char- 
acter of the thing insinuated and not to the motives or char- 
acter of the speaker. 

Hon. JouNn ForsyTH 
W. Gaston Feby 24th 1814. 


Gaston had a similar experience with Calhoun. 
Taking the minority to task for the character of their 


1Annals of the 138th Congress, 2nd sess., vol. 2, 1591-92. 
7A. D. 8. 
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opposition, Calhoun had said that “‘in a monarchy, the 
influence of the Executive and his Ministers requires 
continual vigilance, lest it obtain too great a pre- 
ponderance,”’ but in a republic, where “the Executive 
springs from the people, can do nothing without their 
support, and cannot therefore overrule and control 
the public sentiment,’’ such an opposition was unneces- 
sary and factious.' Gaston retorted that Calhoun had 
looked only ‘‘at the surface of things.’”’ The President’s 
influence, he said, “‘is infinitely greater than that of a 
limited monarch.”’ Party loyalty combined with the 
presidential patronage ‘‘produce an union almost 
indissoluble,”’ and thus ‘‘the President’s opinion be- 
comes the criterion of orthodoxy,’’ from which no 
member of his party dared dissent. To this Calhoun 
replied: ‘The gentleman made an assertion which I 
am bound to contradict. He asserted, without at- 
tempting to prove, that this House had degenerated 
into a mere registering body of Executive edicts. A 
sense of decorum prevents me from speaking of the 
charge with merited severity. . . . I assert that 
what the gentleman said is untrue in fact.’’ Gaston 
sprang to his feet with an emphatic denial that he had 
used the word “‘registering,’”’ and turning upon Cal- 
houn demanded with unmistakable significance ‘“‘to 
know in what sense he used the word untrue.’”’ Mem- 
bers of the House stiffened to attention, but quickly 
relaxed at Calhoun’s quiet reply that he had used the 
word “simply as implying that the fact is not as Mr. 
Gaston stated’’; to which he added ‘“‘that he had too 
much respect for him to have an allusion to any other 
sense.’’? 

The first important debate in which Gaston partici- 
pated, occurred on some resolutions introduced by 
Webster relating to the Orders in Council and the 
decrees of Berlin, Milan, and St. Cloud. A brief state- 
ment of the facts as known at the time is here neces- 


1Annalas, op. cit., 1573-74. 
"Ibid, 1692. 
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sary. In 1810 the Non-Intercourse Act of 1809 was 
superseded by an act of Congress which authorized 
the President, whenever either France or Great 
Britain revoked her decrees affecting American com- 
merce, and the other refused to do so, to revive non- 
intercourse as to the recalcitrant power. On August 5, 
1810, the French minister of foreign relations notified 
the American minister at Paris that he was authorized 
to say “that the decrees of Berlin and Milan are 
revoked, and that after the Ist November they will 
cease to have effect, it being well understood that, in 
consequence of this declaration, the English shall 
revoke their Orders in Council,’ or that the United 
States ‘‘shall cause their rights to be respected by the 
English.” Madison thereupon gave Great Britain 
three weeks in which to revoke the Orders in Council, 
but the experienced British Foreign Office, denying that 
the French declaration was in reality a revocation of 
the French decrees, refused to move. France, therefore, 
continued to seize American ships and Great Britain 
pointed to those seizures as justifying her refusal to 
revoke the Orders in Council. In May 1812, the 
American minister at Paris inquired of the French 
government whether the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
still in force; whereupon the French foreign minister 
put into his hands a document purporting to be a 
decree signed by the Emperor at St. Cloud on April 
28, 1811, declaring that the earlier decrees were 
definitely revoked as of November 1, 1810. Why had 
not this decree been communicated to the American 
government before? The French minister replied that 
it had been so communicated; but the American 
government denied it. A certified copy of the St. Cloud 
decree was immediately forwarded from Paris to the 
American minister at London and he, on May 20th, 
laid it before the British foreign secretary. Its import- 
ance was at once recognized, but the assassination of 
the Prime Minister prevented its immediate considera- 
tion. On June 23, however, the new ministry, though 
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doubting the genuineness of the document, revoked 
the Orders in Council, too late, however, to prevent 
the declaration of war by Congress on June 28th. 

When the decree of St. Cloud was finally laid before 
Congress, the Federalists eagerly seized upon it as a 
ground for attacking the administration. Was it 
genuine, or was it a gross fraud, predated more than a 
year but actually prepared in May 1812 to placate the 
United States upon the eve of the Russian campaign? 
If genuine, had Madison, in connivance with Napoleon, 
suppressed it so that it would be “unknown in England 
until too late, by a repeal of the Orders in Council, to 
prevent war’’? If a fraud, how could Madison escape 
the charge of having been made the cat’s-paw of 
Napoleon? Ostensibly to ascertain the truth of the 
affair, on June 10, 1813, Webster introduced a series 
of resolutions calling upon the President for all the 
papers and all other information in his possession 
relating to the French decrees, and on these resolutions 
raged one of the bitterest debates of the session. 

In the course of the debate, Felix Grundy charged 
that the Federalists had set themselves ‘to work 
systematically to weaken the arm of this Government 
by destroying its credit and dampening the ardor of its 
citizens,’ and denounced their conduct as ‘‘moral 
treason,’”’ which deserved ‘‘public execration and the 
abhorrence of all good men.’”! 

This attack brought Gaston to his feet. He disliked 
Grundy, held his ability and learning in contempt, and 
despised his type of patriotism; Grundy grated on his 
nerves, knew it, and took a delight in doing so. Gaston 
thought Grundy’s remarks were aimed especially at 
him. Though he had not intended to speak, he de- 
clared he could not remain silent in face of the ‘“‘extraor- 
dinary harangue of the gentleman from Tennessee; 
an harangue evidently studied and elaborate.’’? That 
‘“‘a shameful fraud had been perpetrated” upon the 


1Annals of the 13th Congress, 1st sess., vol. 1, 226. 
*Ibid, 239-51. 
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country, all must admit; ‘‘upon this imposture, he 
believed the war had turned.”’ But he would not trace 
the history of the affair document by document. “I am 
sick of these documents,” he cried, ‘‘because their 
perusal too plainly shows that we have been written 
into a war.”’ He exonerated the President from partici- 
pation in the fraud, but declared: 


It is due to our citizens that they should know how the 
nation has been betrayed into its calamities. However morti- 
fying the acknowledgment, better, far better that they should 
learn that their Government has been the dupe of France, than 
that they should suspect it of having been an accomplice in her 
perfidy. . . . I feel assured, that the result of the inquiry 
will prove, that the guilt, and the meanness, and the falsehood 
of this transaction have their origin in the Cabinet of Napoleon 
—that laboratory of frauds and calumnies. 


Turning to the more personal aspects of the matter, 
he said that Grundy had “indulged himself in insinua- 
tions, where more seemed meant than met the ear, of a 
disposition to take the part of Great Britain, and of 
prepossession in favor of the enemy.’’ Such a charge he 
denounced as “utterly untrue” so far as he was con- 
cerned. “It will not be deemed egotism, I trust, to 
add, that baptized an American in the blood of a 
martyred father, . . . never can I separate myself 
from the cause of my country, however that cause 
may have been betrayed by those to whose care it was 
confided.”’ 

To this, Sharp of Kentucky retorted that because 
men’s fathers had “fought and bled during the 
Revolutionary contest for liberty,” it was not to be 
supposed that ‘‘the sons should not easily be suspected 
of error. . . . The illustrious father is not infre- 
quently cursed with a degenerate son.””! 

Webster’s resolutions were adopted and the Feder- 
alists were jubilant. Was it really true as reported, 
inquired one of Gaston’s good Federalist friends in 
North Carolina, ‘“‘that the debate and decision on Mr. 


1Annals of the 13th Congress, 1st sess., Vol. 1, 296. 
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Webster’s resolution, produced a Cholera morbus on 
the President?’ If so, he hoped the violence of the 
disease would “cure and purify him of any French 
disorder that some fear was operating on him.’”! But 
these rejoicings were premature; though the documents 
when laid before Congress clearly proved the perfidy 
of Napoleon, they proved with equal clearness that 
Madison had been neither his dupe nor his partner in 
the crime, and his opponents, unable to find any 
campaign material in them, were only too glad to let 
the matter drop. 

It was the contention of the Federalists that since 
the Orders in Council were the sole cause of the war, 
peace should have followed immediately upon their 
revocation. They plainly insinuated, if they did not 
openly charge, that in continuing the war, Madison 
was lending his fingers to pull Napoleon’s chestnuts out 
of the fire. What else could Gaston have meant when 
he said in 1813 that “a more intimate connexion is 
threatened, and in the nature of things is almost in- 
evitable, between us and the Tyrant into whose scale 
our weight has been thrown?’’? Or when in 1814, after 
Leipzig, he taunted the administration with having 
abandoned its ‘‘awful squinting’ at an alliance with 
Napoleon? ‘‘No one courts the friendship of a fallen 
tyrant!’’> Administration leaders indignantly resented 
the charge and cited other grievances against Great 
Britain than the Orders in Council which not only 
justified the original declaration but also the con- 
tinuance of the war until those grievances were 
remedied. 

These differences were the subject of the great de- 
bate on the Loan Bill in 1814. In the House, the 
majority by a ruthless use of the rule governing the 
Previous Question had been able to shut off debate at 
will and had used their power to stave off Federalist 


1From W. B. Grove, Fayetteville, July 8, 1813. 
*Address to the Freemen of the Fourth Congressional District. op. cit. 
*Annals of the 13th Congress, 2nd sess., vol. ii, 1556-67. 
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attacks. But under the rules a finance bill upon its 
introduction had to go immediately to a committee of 
the whole where debate was unlimited; and the minor- 
ity prepared to make the Loan Bill the occasion for 
their grand assault on the administration. Gaston and 
Grosvenor were selected to lead the attack. The 
Federalists had been anxious, wrote Webster, to dis- 
cuss all public questions ‘‘freely and with spirit,” but 
the administration forces had hitherto prevented their 
doing so. ‘‘But on the loan bill,” he continued, “we 
hope to get a blow at them. That bill must go toa 
committee of the whole, by the rules; and the previous 
question cannot be called in committee of the whole. 
Gaston and Grosvenor are preparing to give great 
speeches on that subject.’”! 

Gaston’s speech took a wide sweep which embraced 
every phase of the war—its true and its alleged causes, 
its conduct, its failures, its ever-mounting cost, and 
especially the purposes of its continuance after the 
original cause had ceased to exist.?, The sole cause of 
the war, he declared, was the Orders in Council; and 
he assailed the administration for not having opened 
negotiations for peace immediately upon their revoca- 
tion. “‘But, Sir, this was not done. No armistice could 
obtain the approbation of the Executive, unless it was 
preceded by an abandonment, formal or informal of 
the British claim to search for their seamen on board 
our merchant vessels.’’ Why the insistence upon this 
point? Because ‘“‘at that moment, the Canada fever 
raged high, and the delirium of conquest was at its 
acme. In a few weeks the American flag was to wave 
triumphant on the ramparts of Quebec.’”’ But the 
administration knew well enough that the American 
people would never countenance a war of conquest; 
some other reason, therefore, must be advanced for 
continuing the war. Then it was that Clay and Cal- 


1To Ezekiel Webster, Washington, Feb. 5, 1814. Private Correspondence, vol. i, 240-41; 
Writings and Speeches, vol. xvii, 240-41. 

*His speech is in Annals, op. cit., 1542-75. It is reprinted in American Oratory, or 
Selections from the Speeches of Eminent Americans, 277-302. (Philadelphia, 1826.) 
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houn and Grundy began to make the hall of the House 
ring with their demands for “free trade and seamen’s 
rights.”” The Federalists considered themselves the 
guardians by divine right of American maritime in- 
terests and it angered them that the Republicans 
should steal their thunder. The ‘‘question of seamen,” 
asserted Gaston, ‘‘was not a cause of this war’’; it was 
nothing more than an attempt by the administration 
to drag a red herring across its trail to distract public 
attention from its designs against our inoffensive 
neighbors. He spoke for his party, and especially for 
its New England constituency, when he ridiculed the 
idea that the war was “for seamen and commerce’”’ 
when, in fact, it was being waged “against the almost 
undivided voice of that section of our People where 
seamen abound and commerce was thriving.”’ It was 
not odd that he himself ‘‘should feel attached to the 
rights of American sailors,’”’ but he thought it passing 
strange that transmontane statesmen from Kentucky 
and Tennessee should be so sensitive on this question. 


I am a native of the seaboard. Many of the playmates of my 
infancy have become the adventurous ploughmen of the deep. 
Seafaring men are among my strongest political and personal 
friends. And for their true interests, their fair rights, I claim to 
feel a concern as sincere, and a zeal as fervent as can be boasted 
by any gentleman from the interior, or from beyond the 
mountains, who has heard of them but knows them not. 


If the requested loan, he said, could be shown ‘‘to be 
necessary to accomplish any purpose demanded by the 
honor and welfare of the country,”’ the minority would 
offer no opposition to it. ‘‘But, sir, this enormous sum 
is not wanted for these purposes; it is avowedly not 
necessary, except to carry on the scheme of invasion 
and conquest against the Canadas,” and to this 
scheme he had “invincible objections, founded on 
considerations of justice, humanity, and national 
policy.”” To show its injustice and inhumanity, he 
painted a vivid picture of the horrors of a war of 
conquest. ‘Among us,” he said, ‘some remain who 
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remember the horrors of the invasion of the Revolu- 
tion—‘and others of us have hung with reverence on 
the lips of narrative old age as it related the interesting 
tale.’ ’’ Moreover, it was condemned by true national 
policy. The conquest had been “contemplated as an 
easy sport’’; it had proven a hard and dangerous enter- 
prise. At first patriotism was relied on “‘to fill the ranks 
of the invading army’”’; this appeal had proved abortive. 
Now “avarice is resorted to—the most enormous price 
is bid for soldiers, that was ever offered in any age, or 
country.’ If avarice fails, what next? “It has been 
avowed that the next scheme is conscription.” 

Sir, I have been accustomed to consider the little share which 
I have in the Constitution of these United States, as the most 
valuable patrimony I have to leave to those beings in whom I 
hope my name and remembrance to be perpetuated. But I 
solemnly declare, that if such a doctrine be ingrafted into this 
Constitution, I shall regard it as without value, and care not 
for its preservation. Americans are not fitted to be the slaves 
of a system of French conscription, the most detestable of the 
inventions of slavery. Sir, I hear it whispered near me, this is 
not worse than the impressment of seamen. It is worse, in- 
finitely worse. . . . But, sir, . . . I am not prepared to 
assent to the introduction of either conscription or impress- 
ment into my country. For all the British territories in the 
Western world, I would not. 


The time was favorable, he argued, for an abandon- 
ment of the projected invasion. The enemy had offered 
terms of peace. The administration could ‘‘now suspend 
the execution of their scheme of invasion without an 
acknowledgment of its error.’’ They could now, “‘with- 
out humiliation, restrict themselves to defence, al- 
though the war was in its origin offensive.’’ A second 
opportunity was thus presented “‘of restoring tranquil- 
ity to our once happy country. The first, the revoca- 
tion of the Orders in Council, was suffered to pass un- 
improved. Let not this be lost—a third may not 
shortly occur. Your enemy has invited a direct negotia- 
tion for the restoration of peace. . . . The cir- 
cumstance ought to produce an entire and essential 
change in your policy.” 
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Gaston’s party associates were delighted with his 
speech, not merely because of its style and substance, 
but also as the expression of the views of a Southern 
Federalist. James Robertson of Philadelphia paid it a 
left-handed compliment when he lamented ‘‘that such 
is the blindness and obstinacy produced by prejudice 
and party-feeling, even upon the minds of otherwise 
good men, that so much good sense, useful information, 
sound reasoning, and genuine eloquence, as your 
speech contains, should produce so little effect upon 
those to whom it was addressed.’! Abijah Bigelow, of 
Massachusetts, wrote: ‘‘There have been many good 
speeches upon this occasion, but no one which better 
suited my taste than one delivered by Mr. Gaston 
yesterday.”* Webster informed his brother Ezekiel: 
“T have sent Gaston’s speech to Captain Benj. Pet- 
tengill, who I hear is one of us; if not, it will do him no 
hurt. 

The Federalists had long predicted that the war 
would bankrupt the nation and before the close of the 
Thirteenth Congress had the pleasure of seeing their 
gloomy prognostications realized. In January, 1815, 
the Secretary of the Treasury reported that the cur- 
rency of the country was hopelessly disordered, that 
banks were unable to make specie payment, and that 
the national treasury was empty. His remedies for the 
condition were increased taxes and the establishment 
of a national bank. The Secretary’s report was re- 
ceived with open dismay by the Republicans, with ill 
concealed glee by the Federalists. The onus of applying 
the proposed remedies the former would gladly have 
passed on to their opponents, but the latter were too 
wary to be caught in any such trap. George Tichnor, 
writing from Georgetown, records an incident which 
shows the dilemma of the two parties. He supposes 


1Robertson to Gaston, Philadelphia, May 24, 1814. 

**Letters of Abijah Bigelow,” C. S. B(righam), editor. (American Antiquarian Society 
Proceedings, Oct. 15, 1930, vol. 40, pt. 2), p. 381. 

*Private Correspondence, i, 243-44; Writings and Speeches, xvii, 244. 
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that his correspondent expected ‘‘from the head- 
quarters of the assembled wisdom of the nation” 
something on politics, and passes on to him the 
following anecdote: 

The last remarkable event in the history of this remarkable 
Congress is Dallas’s Report. You can imagine nothing like the 
dismay with which it has filled the Democratic party. All his 
former communications were but emollients and palliatives, 
compared with this final disclosure of the bankruptcy of the 
nation. Mr. Eppes, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, or Chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means, read it in his place 
yesterday; and when he had finished, threw it upon the table 
with expressive violence, and turning round to Mr. Gaston, 
asked him, with a bitter levity between jest and earnest: 
“Well, sir, will your party take the Government if we will give 
it up to them?” “No, sir,”’ said Gaston, in a tone which, from 
my little acquaintance with him, I can easily believe to have 
been as equivocal as that in which the question was put. “No, 
sir; not unless you will give it to us as we gave it to you.’” 


How completely Gaston identified himself with the 
New England point of view may be inferred from his 
profound silence on the Hartford Convention. Al- 
though twenty years later, in public and in private, he 
unqualifiedly denounced nullification and every ex- 
pression of disunion sentiment that proceeded from 
Southern Democrats, yet in none of his speeches in 
Congress, nor in any private letter that seems to have 
been preserved, did he make any reference to the dis- 
union sentiment in New England during the War of 
1812. Apparently his only public reference to it was in 
the announcement of his candidacy for Congress in 
1813, in which he said: “The union of the States is 
endangered by a War, avowedly for seamen and com- 
merce—yet against the almost undivided voice of that 
section of our People where seamen abound and com- 
merce was thriving.’”’ And here his condemnation 
was not of those whose conduct ‘‘endangered”’ the 
Union, but of those who were fighting to preserve its 
independence. All other evidence of his views on the 


1George 8. Hillard, Life, Letters, and Journals of George Tichnor (6th edition), i, 31. 
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subject is of a negative character, but perhaps none 
the less significant on that account. 

What Gaston’s admirers have always considered ‘“‘the 
most brilliant” of his “legislative tournaments’”’ was his 
reply to Clay in the Fourteenth Congress in a debate 
on the Previous Question. The rule as expounded 
by Speaker Clay and sustained by the majority had 
been used in the Thirteenth Congress to prevent 
the Federalists from offering amendments to adminis- 
tration measures and to stifle hostile criticism. Gaston 
denounced it as a denial of the constitutional right of 
every member ‘‘to bring forward any proposition he 
deemed beneficial to the country, and support it by 
whatever arguments he could adduce,’”' and determ- 
ined, at the first opportunity, as he said, to make an 
effort ‘‘to rescue my own rights and the rights of those 
whom I represent from the further oppression of this 
instrument of tyranny.’’ His chance came on January 
19, 1816, when the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole to consider a resolution from the 
committee on rules, of which Gaston’s colleague, 
Richard Stanford, a North Carolina Democrat, was 
chairman, to expunge the rule relating to the Previous 
Question. Stanford briefly explained the resolution. 
John Randolph of Roanoke came to his support in a 
short speech. Thereupon, Clay took the floor in 
defence of the rule as he had construed and enforced it. 
He sought to justify it on the grounds of its necessity, 
the public interest, and the constitutional right of the 
House to make it.? 

Clay’s entrance into the debate gave Gaston the 
chance he had been waiting for.’ In his opening words 
he injected into his speech a personal note which drew 
the issue sharply between himself and Clay under 
whose enforcement of the rule he had so frequently 
suffered. He rejoiced, he said, at the resolution 
reported by his colleague. 


1Annals, op. cit., 1545-46. 

2Annals of the 14th Congress, 1st sess., 698-99. Only a brief summary of Clay's speech is 
printed. 

*Jbid, 699-718. 
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And, sir, I rejoice equally at the opposition which the motion 
of my colleague has encountered. If this hideous rule could 
have been vindicated, we should have received that vindication 
from the gentleman who has just resumed his seat. If his in- 
genuity and zeal combined could form for the previous question 
no other defence than that which we have heard, the previous 
question cannot be defended. If beneath his shield it finds so 
slight a shelter, it must fall a victim to the just, though long 
delayed, vengeance of awakened and indignant freedom. If 
— cannot protect his Troy, the doom of Troy is fixed by 
ate. 

Launching then into an exhaustive history of the 
origin and development of the rule, he showed that in 
the British House of Commons, where it originated in 
1672, in the Continental Congress, and in the Federal 
Congress previous to 1811, the previous question 
differed radically and essentially from the detested 
rule which he was attacking. ‘‘Our previous question,” 
he said, “is altogether ‘sui generis’, . . . and cer- 
tainly in your Patent Office there is no model of a 
machine better fitted for its purposes than this 
instrument for the ends of tyranny.’”’ He gave an 
account of the fierce debate on the non-intercourse bills 
on that ‘“‘memorable night of the 27th February 1811” 


when 

the monster, which we now call the previous question, was 
ushered into existence, and utterly supplanted the harmless, 
useful being, whose name it usurped. . . . Thus liberated 
from every restraint, and armed with the newly forged weapon 
of the previous question, a mad majority, in the wantonness of 
power, at midnight, when all that was not passion was stupor, 
proceeded in their career of legislation. 

Full well do I remember the first instance in which I wit- 
nessed the use of this newly expounded previous question, and 
never shall I forget the feelings which it then excited in my 
bosom. [It] was so abhorrent from all my notions of 
freedom, that new as I was here—an unfledged member—I 
dared join in an appeal to the House from the decision of the 
Chair [Clay], and vainly, yet zealously, exerted all my powers 
to reverse it. Use, sir, has rendered the previous question more 
familiar to me, but it has not diminished my abhorrence of it. 
On the contrary, use has but the more fully explained the 
detested ends which it can be made to answer. 


He closed with a plea for Stanford’s resolution. The 
moment was favorable “for an impartial decision. 
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The return of peace had “brought about a new order 
of things, which must be followed by modifications of 
parties impossible to be distinctly foreseen.”” The elec- 
tion of a new President and a new Congress was pend- 
ing, and no man could say whether before the present 
Congress closed he would be found among the major- 
ity or minority of the House. “This then is the 
auspicious moment for putting down, with one consent, 
this odious tyranny. The victims of oppression should 
disdain to become its instruments; the possessors of 
arbitrary power know not how soon they may be com- 
pelled to feel its injustice.” 

Gaston’s plea failed, but it brought him great 
reputation and has been frequently reprinted as a 
masterpiece of parliamentary oratory.! John Sergeant, 
for more than half a century the acknowledged leader 
of the Philadelphia bar, considered it “‘the best dis- 
cussion of that subject he had ever met with.’”’? Upon 
re-reading it seventeen years after its delivery, Kent 
wrote Gaston the following letter: 


KENT TO GASTON 
Thursday, Nov. 14 [1833] 
My Dear Sir 

I have found your Speech on the previous Question in one of 
the Volumes of my Pamphlets and I have now the gratification 
of sending it to you. I have read it again this morning, and 
permit me to say it is a masterly and conclusive law and 
constitutional argument, with the most diligent examination 
and keen, critical analysis of the documentary Authorities. 
It is an admirable Production. 

I charge you upon your duty to see that the Volume is 
returned before you leave town, as I set a value upon the 
Volume beyond all Price, and that on two accounts. 

Yours most truly 
J. Kent’ 

'The last reprint is in the Congressional Record, Feb. 2, 1922, pp. 2325-29, where it was 
inserted at the request of Representative Lazaro of Louisiana. 

*Samuel Miller to Gaston, Princeton, N. J., June 7, 1830. 

*Eight years later, Kent again referred to the speech in the following note: ““You have, 
in every Point of view my highest respect, Esteem & regard. In the Ist Vol. of the 4th 
Edt. of my Commentaries, p. 238 you will perceive I have alluded to your Efforts in 
Congress on the Previous Question.”” New York, June 24, 1841. In his Commentaries, 
after explaining the operation of the rule, Kent refers to Gaston’s speech as “‘a very able 
and well-informed discussion of the merits of the rule, and he regarded it as a formidable 
instrument of tyranny of majorities over minorities, and, to the extent to which it is 
carried, without precedent in the annals of any free deliberative body.” 
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In 1817, Gaston retired from Congress, determined 
henceforth to eschew politics. His brief congressional 
career, though bringing him a fine reputation in 
Federalist circles, evidently had not brought him much 
“‘soul satisfaction,’’ and there are reasons to believe 
that he lived to regret certain phases of his political 
conduct. In 1831 he earnestly advised a young friend 
just appointed to a judgeship, never to allow himself 
“‘to be seduced into a return to political life.’’ As for 
himself he was conscious that he 
had always endeavored to place country above party, and that 
yet, on a calm review of his whole course of life, too many in- 
stances presented themselves, when he convicted himself of 
having been influenced to an extent of which he had no 
suspicion at the moment, by other than purely patriotic con- 
siderations. In addition to all this, it had been his fate on 
repeated occasions to be most loudly applauded for what in his 
own conscience he regarded as least praiseworthy, and to be 
bitterly reviled for what he considered to have been the purest 
and most discreet acts of his public life.’ 


His retirement from politics was permanent. In 1829 
and again in 1840, he refused to permit his nomination 
for a United States senatorship when election was 
assured, and in 1841 he declined a place in Harrison’s 
Cabinet. 

Gaston’s repugnance to political office did not extend 
to the judiciary, and upon the death of Chief Justice 
Henderson in 1833 he consented to accept a position on 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina. His decision 
requires a word of explanation. The Court had never 
been popular and almost every session of the legislature 
since its creation had witnessed efforts to abolish it. 
It was already resting on a shaky foundation when the 
death of Henderson removed one of its main props. 
Ruffin and Daniel, the surviving members, intensely 
disliked each other, and Ruffin had no respect either 
for Daniel’s learning or intellectual integrity. Mem- 
bers of the bar, therefore, entertained fears that 


Swain, Early Times in Raleigh, 11. 
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Ruffin might resign after Henderson’s death, and were 
certain that his resignation would spell the doom of 
the Court. That these fears were well grounded 
appears from a letter of August 21, 1833, in which 
Ruffin urged Gaston to become a candidate for the 


vacancy. 


I entertain firmly the belief and I mean explicitly to ac- 
knowledge it, that I can not—it is not in my power nor within 
my ability—to sustain the Court or duly administer the law, 
without having the place of that great luminary, lately 
extinguished [Henderson], supplied by an able, an honest, an 
efficient successor. . . . After the most deliberate and 
impartial consideration I am even now thoroughly satisfied, 
that it will be my duty to seek the retreat of private life, unless 
the member now to be placed on the bench be a man differing 
in almost all respects from the person with whom I now sit. . . . 
there lives not a human being to whom my mouth has been 
opened or to whom I have listened upon this delicate point. 
You are the first and only person, with whom I have permitted 
myself to have any interchange of thought on it. You will 
presently perceive, that I do not volunteer it now; but that an 
explicit declaration of the simple truth is rendered necessary by 
the occasion. I should never forgive myself, if upon my solici- 
tation, you should be drawn into a situation planted with 
thorns without a friendly warning to put on sandals, at the 
least. . . . I come therefore to the declaration which I must 
make, but make with the greatest reluctance: That I can not 
serve with Judge Daniel, unless the third Judge be in capacity, 
character, temper and respect mutually entertained between 
him and myself, qualified to give and receive assistance in con- 
sultation and decision and impart to the decision, when made, 
the weight which attaches to a sensible opinion and an un- 
suspected impartiality. . 


Although Ruffin had given no hint of his intentions, 
members of the bar understood the situation well 
enough and held the opinion that one thing, and one 
thing only, could save the Court—the election of 
Gaston. The Governor joined with two other eminent 
lawyers in a letter to Gaston frankly presenting the 
situation to him, and closing with the simple state- 
ment: “In a word, we think your appointment to the 
Bench the only event which will preserve the Court, 
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and certainly the only event which can make it worth 
preserving.’”} 

These appeals placed Gaston in a dilemma as un- 
pleasant as it was unsought. Although anxious to 
respond to the call of duty, he was placed in a serious 
quandary by reason of the Thirty-second Article of 
the Constitution, which disqualified for office in North 
Carolina, among others, any person who should ‘‘deny 
the Truth of the Protestant Religion.’’ Did this phrase 
disqualify Catholics? Gaston of course immediately 
raised the question. Commenting on the fact that he 
had once had occasion to examine it in connection with 
the appointment of his son as a justice of the peace, he 
wrote: ‘I then came to the conclusion, aided by one of 
the best legal understandings in the State, that what- 
ever reason there might be to conjecture that some of 
the framers of the Constitution intended to prohibit 
R. Catholics from holding office, judicially, it must be 
expounded as not declaring such a disability.’”” 

There is no necessity here to go into the technical 
points on which he based his opinion; it is sufficient to 
say that it was sustained by the best legal talent both 
within and without North Carolina. Badger put the 
question to John Marshall, who replied “in his 
emphatick way and with his peculiar force of enuncia- 
tion, ‘I declare, Sir, if I were a member of the N. C. 
Legislature I should not have one moment’s hesitation.” 
Marshall’s idea ‘‘seemed to be that as the terms express- 
ing the exclusion were so vague and indefinite, it must 
in every case be left to the individual to be appointed, 
to determine under his own responsibility and with 
his own conscience how far he is within the operation 
of the clause.’” 

After careful deliberation, Gaston consented to 
accept the office, and in November 1833, was elected. 


1From Governor Swain, George E. Badger, and Thomas P. Devereux, Raleigh, Sept. 3, 
1833. 

"To Devereux, New Bern, Aug. 19, 1833. 

‘Badger to Gaston, Raleigh, Nov. 14, 1833. 
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Ruffin, who had awaited the result with great anxiety, 
hastened to express his “‘most sincere satisfaction,’’ in 
which he was sure “‘the lovers of virtue and the ad- 
mirers of ability and great attainments and elevated 
character, throughout the nation,’’ would share. All 
good men, he thought, would join in thanksgiving to 
that mysterious Providence which had “‘so signally dis- 
pelled the bitter passions of bigotry and intolerance.’’! 

Some of Gaston’s friends assumed that as he had 
succeeded Chief Justice Henderson, he would himself 
become chief justice. But Gaston’s Act of 1818 which 
created the Court, did not establish such an office. It 
merely authorized the judges to select one of their 
number as the presiding judge; the title of chief justice, 
therefore, was merely a courtesy title. Judge Daniel 
“peremptorily and promptly declined all claim to the 
distinction,” and his declination left Ruffin and Gaston 
to decide the matter between them.? Writing to 
Chancellor Kent, Gaston said: ‘“‘We are directed by law 
to appoint one of our body Chief Justice. He is merely 
the Chairman of the Court. On my taking my seat it 
was agreed that lot should determine on whom the 
title should be conferred. Chance decided it in favour 
of my brother Ruffin, and without affectation of 
modesty I must admit that she did not decide amiss.’” 
He received the following letter in reply: 


KENT TO GASTON 


New York Feb” 3, 1834. 

Dear Sir 

I was very gratified with the receipt of your Letter of the 
24th ult. It is curious that the station of Ch. J. of a Court 
should be determined by Lot. It supposes every Person equally 
competent for it, and which is frequently not the Case. Lord 
Tenterden spoke once severely and even contemptuously of the 
mode of selecting Jurors by Lot as we do. But our free republi- 
can Institutions are founded on a broader and more liberal 
Scale than the narrow Institutions of England. We suppose 


1To Gaston, Allamance, Dec. 2, 1833. 
*Gaston to Robert Donaldson, Raleigh, Jan. 3, 1834. 
‘Raleigh, Jan. 24, 1834. Kent Papers, Library of Congress. 
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that every human Being that is white and that is of age, is fit 
to vote and to be voted for every Office. In Mississippi they 
have lately made the Chancellor and Judges periodically 
elected by every Body. This is the very sublime of the Theory, 
and one single mistake as to the Intellect and virtue and learn- 
ing of the Candidates, will give the Theory another transition. 
But I do not mean to find fault with your No. Ca. Theory. I 
have not the Honor of any kind of acquaintance with your 
associates, and I dont doubt they are perfectly fit—I only 
know that youare. . . 
Be assured of the highest Esteem and 
Regard of your affect® and humble Servant 
JAMES KENT 


The discussion as to Gaston’s eligibility did not end 
with his election to the bench. There were critics, of 
course—he was too shining a mark in both church and 
state to escape the shafts of bigotry.’ In 1835 the 
question came to the final test. On June 4th, a consti- 
tutional convention assembled at Raleigh. Gaston was 
a delegate. To this body had been referred, among 
several other important amendments, the question of 
striking out, or modifying, the Thirty-second Article. 
No other problem before the Convention excited a 
longer or an abler debate or brought forth such a 
variety of views.2, These views ranged all the way 
from the complete elimination of the article to its 
retention ‘‘as Sleeping Thunder, to be called up only 
when necessary to defeat some deep laid scheme of 
ambition.’’* Gaston supported the former view, but 
finding it impossible to bring the Convention to so 
liberal a position, finally threw his support to a pro- 
posal to substitute in the article the word Christian for 
the word Protestant. On this question he delivered 
what was certainly “the greatest speech made by him 
in any deliberative body.’’* Packed with wit, humor, 
satire, eloquence, and logic, displaying a wide and 


1Robert J. Breckinridge, Papism in the XIX Century in the United States (Baltimore. 
1841). 

*Debates of the Convention of North Carolina of 18365 (Raleigh, 1836). 

*Phrase of Delegate J. S. Smith. Debates, 244. 

‘]bid, 264-305. Reprinted in U. &. Catholic Hist. Soc., Hist. Records and Studies, xvii, 
July 1926, 189-244. 
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profound knowledge of ecclesiastical and secular 
history, it carried conviction and won for its author a 
great personal as well as political triumph. The pro- 
posed amendment was approved by a vote of 74 to 52, 
but voting with the minority were twenty delegates 
who were opposed to any religious tests whatever. 

Among the comments on his speech was the follow- 
ing letter: 

KENT TO GASTON 


New York November 26, 1835 
My SIR 

I received the Papers containing your Speech in the N. C. 
Convention on the question of amending the Article in the 
Constitution, disqualifying officers who denied the Truth of 
the Protestant Religion, and I highly approve of its logic, and 
admire the whole Texture and Taste and Candor and Elo- 
quence of the Production. You have placed the Catholic faith 
in a strong Point of View. The very great lawyer Mr. Butler 
did the same, and you have demonstrated the folly and ab- 
surdity of Instructions, and the narrow and persecuting Spirit 
that would retain the Clause in question, and which I think 
with you disgraceful to the State and to the Age. I have no time 
at present further than to add the assurance of my high Respect 
Esteem and Friendship. 

JAMES KENT 

In tracing the history of religious freedom in the 
United States, Gaston made use of Bancroft’s story of 
Rhode Island and Maryland in the first volume of his 
History of the United States, which had just been pub- 
lished. Two years later, a common friend living in 
Boston sent Bancroft a copy of the speech, whereupon 
Bancroft wrote Gaston the following letter:' 

Yesterday Mr. Jones of N. C. put into my hands a news- 
paper copy of your speech in the North Carolina Convention in 
1835. Need I express the delight and satisfaction I received in 
finding that you had made an honorable notice of my labors in 
American History, and still more—and what I value even still 
more highly than praise from a man whose name I have never 
heard mentioned but with praise, that what I had written 
furnished an argument in favor of intellectual liberty. It is the 
highest reward to which I could have aspired. 


'Washington, Oct. 9, 1837. 
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Mr. Cogwell had already written to me, what Mr. Jones con- 
firms, that you had expressed a strong interest in my under- 
taking. In prosecuting my work I need the benefit of counsel 
from all sides; safe, I trust, against a heedless flexibility of 
judgment, I shall spare no pains to appropriate to my benefit 
every just criticism, every benevolent suggestion: and as I 
proceed, I shall hold it a very high privilege, on the one hand, 
to be strengthened by your opinion, and on the other, to gain 
the means of making my work better by your observations. 

You will I am sure excuse my freedom in addressing you. On 
reading your speech, I could not but say to you, how much my 
heart is with the cause which you defended, and how deeply I 
was moved by finding myself summoned as a witness in its 
defence. 


His work in the Convention was Gaston’s last ser- 
vice in a parliamentary body. The remaining years of 
his life were devoted to his work on the bench, in which 
he found that deep intellectual and spiritual satisfac- 
tion which he had sought in vain in the political arena. 
In his last letter to his eldest daughter, he wrote: 


To administer justice in the last resort, to expound and 
apply the laws for the advancement of right and the suppression 
of wrong, is an ennobling and indeed a holy office, and the 
exercise of its functions, while it raises my mind above the 
mists of earth, above cares and passions, into a pure and 
serene atmosphere, always seems to impart fresh vigor to my 
understanding and a better temper to my whole soul.! 


An appraisal of his judicial career does not come 
within the scope of this paper. It is sufficient to say 
that it fully justified the expectation of his associates 
and of the public. To Chief Justice Ruffin he was “‘a 
great judge’’; and in the decade during which they sat 
side by side on the bench, popular opposition to the 
Court gave way to popular pride in the distinction and 
prestige which those two great jurists brought to it and 
to the state.? 

After his retirement from active politics, Gaston 
found leisure to cultivate an ever-widening circle of 
friends and to observe and appraise public men and 


1To Susan Gaston Donaldson. Quoted in Connor, H. G. Great American Lawyers, iii, 84. 
2The best account of Gaston’s judicial career is that given by Judge Connor in Great 
American Lawyers, op. cit. 
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measures unswayed by personal ambition. His social 
instincts were highly developed. Handsome, genial, 
witty; brilliant in small talk as in learned discussion as 
the occasion required; his mind a storehouse of anec- 
dote and wisdom drawn from wide reading and varied 
experience; considerate always of others, he found a 
welcome in any circle, irrespective of age or position, 
into which he chose to enter. 

He enjoyed society and often looked in upon the gay 
parties of young people at New Bern and Raleigh. “I 
do delight in seeing young people innocently cheerful,” 
he wrote to his daughter. ‘Twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, notwithstanding the earnestness with which 
I followed my professional and political pursuits, I was 
at such parties the gayest of the gay.’ Young people 
enjoyed him. ‘My family all desire to be remembered 
to you,’’ wrote Hanson. ‘‘Edward has spoken of you 
often. Today at dinner he pronounced you a better 
story teller than his father. This was provoking as I 
had bought a book of fables and took some pains in 
perfecting myself in the art of story telling.”? Two 
“gay young fellows,’ on their way to college, when 
invited together with some of their elders to spend an 
evening with “‘the great man,’ found him “‘affable with 
dignity and companionable without familiarity,’’— 
“a grand old man, just touching the verge of venerable 
age, with finely chiseled, classic features, calm, con- 
templative, thoughtful brow, and manly person; the 
scholarly stoop increasing rather than marring the 
tout ensemble.’’ They were immensely flattered when 
he sometimes addressed his remarks to them, ‘“‘making 
us feel that we were a part, though not magna pars, of 
the performance.’’* The daughter of a kinsman with 
whom he lived while in Raleigh, wrote that ‘“‘every 
Winter’s evening when my Mother did not have 
company, he would sing to us or tell us tales from the 


1To Susan Gaston Donaldson, Kinston, N. C., April 12, 1824. 
*Georgetown, June 12, 1814. 
*R. B. Creecy, Grandfather's Tales of North Carolina History, 104-13. 
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Arabian Nights before we were able to read them. 
When we were older he read Telemachus to us translat- 
ing from the French. . . . He taught us much of 
Astronomy, taking us out of doors at night and show- 
ing us the different Planets and Constellations. He 
loved the society of young people and was invited to 
most of the evening entertainments here.’’”! 

Gaston was fond of the theater, and advised his 
daughter, when at school in Philadelphia, to attend 
“once or twice in the season under proper protection 
(such as that of Mr. and Mrs. Hopkinson) the per- 
formance of some well selected play.’’? In Seaton’s 
Memoirs is a description of the audiences which 
attended the performances given by a club of amateur 
actors in Raleigh, in which Seaton was a leading 
spirit. The “‘wise and benevolent” John Marshall 
was frequently there; and also “the learned, genial 
Judge Gaston, who was equally happy in sentimental 
song and convivial chorus, or in racy anecdote, follow- 
ing, perchance, an elaborate ‘summing up’ from the 
Bench.’ 

It was, however, as a dinner guest that Gaston was 
at his best. ‘‘None could make the grave remark, none 
could tell the laughable anecdote better than he,” 
declared one of his successors on the Supreme Court.‘ 
‘‘Who has ever met him at the social board,” asked 
one who had often so met him, ‘“‘who did not find time 
treading on flowers?’® Some years after the jovial 
band at Crawford’s had broken up forever, Richard 
Stockton said to a group of distinguished lawyers in 
attendance upon the United States Circuit Court at 
Trenton, N. J., among whom was the presiding judge, 
Justice Bushrod Washington, ‘“‘there are about half a 


1Reminiscences of Lou N. Taylor. Undated Ms. 

2To Susan Gaston, New Bern, Oct. 16, 1823. 

‘William Winston Seaton of the ‘‘National Intelligencer.” A Biographical Sketch, p. 23. 
(Boston, 1871). 

4M. E. Manly, Memoir of William Gaston, op. cit. Manly was Gaston’s son-in-law. He 
was an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 1860-65. 

S’Edward Stanly, ‘‘Memorial Oration” at Washington, N.C. Jan. 29, 1844. Raleigh 
Register, Feb. 9, 1844. 
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dozen men whom I should like to see together with 
you, at my table—yourselves, of course; Sitgreaves, of 
Easton; Gaston, of North Carolina; and Dessausure, of 
South Carolina.’' ‘‘The table-talk of William Gaston,”’ 
said Webster, ‘““‘would make a most interesting and 
instructive book.’”? 

Gaston’s circle of friends extended far beyond the 
bounds of his own state. There were Marshall in 
Richmond, Hanson in Georgetown, Taney in Balti- 
more, Hopkinson in Philadelphia, Kent in New York, 
and in Boston, Tichnor, Sullivan, Mason, Story, 
Webster, and many others. After the death of Wash- 
ington and of Hamilton, Marshall held first place in 
his esteem. North Carolina was in the Chief Justice’s 
circuit; he was, therefore, a frequent visitor at Raleigh 
where he presided over the United States Circuit 
Court in which Gaston practiced. Professionally and 
personally the two formed a mutual admiration society. 
In 1812, replying to an inquiry as to the choice of the 
North Carolina Federalists for the Presidency, Gaston 
wrote that it was ‘directed more emphatically to John 
Marshall than to any other man in the Union.’ 
Time made no change in his sentiments toward ‘“‘the 
excellent old Chief Justice ;’’* and twenty years later he 
referred to Marshall as “the man who stands higher 
in my reverence than any other living American.’ 
Nevertheless he firmly declined the request of a 
Richmond publisher to become Marshall’s biographer, 
for which his daughter took him gently to task, and 
incidentally paid her respects to one of the old Chief’s 
political foes. She wrote: 


I am sorry to hear you do not think of writing a life of Judge 
Marshall. Don’t abandon all thought of it, my dear father. 
You knew him so intimately and can do justice to his great and 
good character—his death I fear is an irreparable loss to the 


'1David Paul Brown, The Forum: or Forty Years Full Practice, i, 364. 
*Connor, H. G., Great American Lawyers, iii, 83. 

‘Letter to the Philadelphia Committee of Correspondence, etc., op. cit. 
‘Gaston to Susan Gaston Donaldson, New Bern, May 30, 1833. 

8To Thomas N. White, New Bern, Aug. 30, 1832. 
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country for the very few who are worthy to succeed him are the 
last that Gen’l J. would appoint. Mr. E. Livingston (whose 
place adjoins ours on the river) is talked of—I hear and learn 
that there is some talk of Chancellor Kent—but the President I 
can not think has magnanimity enough to appoint the latter.! 


Gaston particularly enjoyed his Yankee friends, who 
cordially reciprocated his sentiments. A North 
Carolinian, living in Boston, urging him to visit that 
city, wrote: 

I am especially instructed by Judge Story and Mr. Tichnor 
to give them the earliest notice of your arrival in Boston and as 
these instructions were forwarded on a Surmise of mine that 
you might come on thus far, I have now to request and indeed 
beseech you to do so. Though I do not speak by authority 
except in the two honorable instances stated, yet I assure you 
all the good Gentlemen of the city would be gratified by such a 
visit. Old North Carolina stands well with the old Stock of 
Boston Gentlemen and as she is to be judged by her citizens I 
am the more anxious to see you at this time, “a visitor at 
Athens.” . . . Jeremiah Mason is now a resident of Boston 
and the great Champion in opposition to Mr. Webster at the 
Bar. His beautiful daughter—for I do not know him particu- 
larly—tells me that he frequently speaks of you as one of his 
favourite friends.* 

Gaston was one of the earliest members of the 
American Antiquarian Society. Among his papers is 
his “Diploma,” bearing the signatures of Isaiah 
Thomas, President, and Rejoice Newton, Secretary, 
certifying to his election on October 24, 1814. For 
many years thereafter he served as the Society’s 
counselor in North Carolina. 

In 1826, Harvard conferred the degree of LL.D. 
upon Gaston, Levi Lincoln, James Lloyd, and William 
Sullivan, and the incident occasioned the exchange of 
the following letters: 

GASTON TO SULLIVAN 
Newbern, September 29th, 1826. 


My DEAR Sir 
I learn from the public prints that at the late commencement 


of Harvard College the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 


1From Susan Gaston Donaldson, New York, Aug. 17, 1835. 
?From Jo Seawell Jones, Boston, Nov. 8, 1833. 
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on me by that distinguished and venerable Institution. 
Strongly attached to Learning and deeply venerating learned 
Men, I can not receive this high honour from the College first 
in age and in reputation on our Continent, but with most 
grateful sensibility. Let me avail myself of your friendship and 
request [you] to communicate in such way as you shall judge 
most appropriate my very respectful acknowledgements to the 
Trustees and Faculty of the College of this their kind and 
flattering notice. 

Allow me to add with great truth that on finding myself 
among the Doctors I was particularly pleased at being intro- 
duced with you and my excellent friend Mr. Lloyd. 

And now, my dear Sir, let me ask of you in confidence to tell 
me what is usual—what is expected of him who is honoured— 
on such occasions. Is a Diploma to be requested? Are fees of 
office due on a Diploma to the President or Faculty? If so, 
what are they? I would fain do whatever is proper but must 
wholly rely on you to instruct me how to act. 

My daughter and myself remember with delight the week 
wihic]h we spent at Boston. She is now on a visit to her friends 
in the District of Columbia or she would assuredly charge me 
with messages of respect and affection to those whose attention 
she can never forget. For me be pleased to say all that is 
grateful and kind to Mr. and Mrs. Otis, Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Quincy and their family and to your Brother 
Richard and his. 

For you and yours receive my best wishes and most affection- 
ate regards. I always take pride and pleasure in declaring 
myself, my dear Sir, 

Y* obliged and faithful friend 
Gaston 


SULLIVAN TO GASTON 
Boston, Nov. 4, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 

It seems very proper that you should know that Judge Story 
has answered your inquiries, and how he answered them. I 
therefore send you his letter. 

I thank you for your kind expressions, as to the company in 
which you have been noticed. I can reciprocate this civility 
quite as cordially to yourself as to either of the connexion. 
There are many things in these days which are not to be 
understood. That four such men should be selected to be made 
Doctors of, at H. U. at the same time; that Jefferson and Adams 
should be eulogized in the same discourse in Fanuiel Hall, and 
by Daniel Webster, that Sanford and Van Buren should sup- 
port Rochester for Gov' of N. Y., while they deny to John Q. 
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Adams the rights which he has earned in the Jefferson school; 
and that Quincy is threatened with leave to retire, for not 
being a good mayor, and for not having been sufficiently 
observant of the pulses of those who might charge him with the 
sin of federalism; and so on—in truth, the world seems queerly 
out of joint. There are some things, however, which I do under- 
stand; and among them, that you promised to come again to 
our Yankee City; and your promise had all the parts of a 
definite and clear contract except as to the time of performance; 
in which case, it is to be performed, within a reasonable time. 
If you postpone it, till I am dead, or too old for social meetings, 
or until all my twenty years old wine is gone, I shall think the 
time chosen entirely unreasonable. But, when you intend to 
come, send notice—a week or two in advance so that those who 
want to see you, of which there are not a few, may be at home. 

Offer to your daughter our affectionate respects. Bring her 
with you—and all that are, or may be hers. My round circle are 
all well and happy; I am going home now to sit down with 
them en famille, at an old fashioned New England dinner, viz., 
proper dun fish—and a beef steak—and an apple pie—and 
after dinner we will drink a health to you and your daughter. 


Affectionately and respectfully 
Your friend, 
Wm. SULLIVAN. 


I commit to this mail Judge Story’s copy of his oration sent 
to me to be sent to you. I wish you would do me the favor to 


acknowledge its receipt if it reaches you. 
Wn. 


Story To SULLIVAN’ 


Salem, Oct. 22, 1826. 


Dear Sir 

In reply to the inquiries of Mr. Gaston, which you have 
communicated to me, I beg to say, that it is usual for the 
President of Harvard College to send a letter, and usually also 
a diploma, to persons residing out of the State, who receive the 
degree of LL.D. The President will write to Mr. Gaston either 
before or when he sends his diploma, and until that time there is 
no necessity for Mr. Gaston to acknowledge notice of the degree. 

You are right in the suggestion, that I took “an active part” 
in procuring this degree, for I admit, that the suggestion orig- 


1The original is in the library of Georgetown University. 
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inally came from me; but in justice I ought to add, that as 
soon as Mr. G’s name was mentioned there was an instantane- 
ous and unanimous assent on the part of the whole Corporation, 
as there was also in your case. My reason for naming Mr. G. 
was, because he is one of the most distinguished of American 
Lawyers in the highest sense of the phrase; because he is 
eminent as a Statesman; and because as a private gentleman is 
all that one could wish or desire. I had further reasons, if 
indeed further were necessary in so strong [a] case, one of 
which was that he was a North Carolinian, and hitherto N. C. 
had not shared our public honours as she deserved. Another 
was, that he is a Catholic, and I was most anxious that a 
Protestant University should shew its liberality by doing 
homage to gentlemen of a different faith, and thus to honour 
itself by a fair exhibition of Christian virtue. 

I consider our appointment as conferring honour on our- 
selves, and not on Mr. Gaston. I am proud that he should 
stand on our Catalogue as truly a Doctor of Laws, whom to 
know was to respect. 

I am sure you will cordially join with me in my opinion of 
Mr. Gaston. And I must ask you to do me the favour of 
sending him the Copy of my P.B.K. Discourse, which accom- 
panies this letter, as a mark of my high respect for his talents 
and character. I trust that he will not misunderstand me, as 
Mr. Walsh of the National Gazette has done, in his historical 
allusion to Catholicism, because I disclaim ever having enter- 
tained any but the most liberal sentiments towards it. 


I am very truly 
your most obliged friend and servant 
JosEPH Story. 


Among American statesmen, Webster succeeded to 
the place in Gaston’s affection and esteem vacated by 
the death of Marshall. Their friendship began the day 
they took their seats together in the Thirteenth 
Congress. From that day till Gaston’s death, though 
after 1817 their paths seldom crossed, they kept in 
close touch with each other. Webster regretted 
Gaston’s retirement from the national service, and 
Gaston watched Webster’s rise to fame and power 
with great interest and pride. The following letters 
indicate their personal relations. 
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WEBSTER TO GASTON! 


Boston Sept. 8, 1824, 
My Sir 
. Our portion of the Country is at this time exceedingly 
prosperous, upon the whole; and having had a little excitement 
from the visit of the good Lafayette, we are going on again in 
our every day pursuits. Our Congressional elections take place 
in Nov. No nominations have yet been made. Most of our 
present members will probably be re-elected. It is possible 
that our friend Mr. Mason may be chosen Senator again, from 
N. Hampshire—but this is only possible. The times, tho’ 
tolerably good, are not quite good enough I fear for that. 

I see Roger Vose now and then. He is as formerly, except that 
silver locks render his venerable appearance more venerable. 
He can laugh yet—and cause others to partake in the same 
exercise. 

Poor Lovat [sic], you know, has been deceased some years. 
I had a short visit last year from Mr. Morris 8S. Millar [sic]. 
He is what they call in N. York a Bucktail. He and Mr. 
Shepherd [sic] think that opposition to the war was carried too 
far! 

We have, My Dear Sir, a great many people in New England, 
who would be glad to see your face. Some of us think you bear 
a resemblance to the better class of Yankees. If you regard this 
as a reproach, come and disprove it. 

Yours always affectionately, 
WEBSTER 


SaME TO SAME? 
Boston May 31, 1826. 
My bear Sir 
I lose no time in answering yours of the 20th, which was 
recd yesterday. {Here follows a detailed discussion of politics.] 
But, My Dear Sir, I will not avail myself of the little opening, 
which your letter affords, to inflict upon you a political epistle. 
I am, however, I confess, desirous of knowing more than I do 
know at present, of your sentiments, in regard to public 
affairs; and perhaps you will find leisure to tell me frankly what 
you think, and something of what you see and hear around you. 
It caused me much grief not to be here last summer, when 
you did our town the honor of a visit. Your various friends will 
be gratified by your remembrance of them. 
I am, My Dear [Sir], with unabated esteem and Regard, 
Yours, 
DaNnt WEBSTER. 


1The original is in the Gaston collection. It is printed in Writings and Speeches of 
Daniel Webster, op. cit., xvi, 89. 
*Ibid, xvi, 134. 
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SaME TO SAME! 


Washington April 18, 1832 
My DEAR Sir 
Will you have the goodness to run your eye over this Report, 
and if its view of the Constitutional question be wrong, just tell 
an old friend that he has fallen into error. 
Yrs, with long standing and most sincere regard, 
DaNnt WEBSTER. 


SAME TO SAME? 
Washington May 19, ’36 

My Dear Sir 

I transmitted your letter to Mr. Vaughan, and now enclose 
his answer. 

Of the things which would much augment my happiness, one 
is that I should hear from you oftener, and another, that I 
might see you sometimes. Shall I never meet with you, either 
here or at the North? As it is, to hear of you, as I do, and as 
much as I do, is no small gratification to the feelings of an old 
and true friend. 

Adieu! 


Yrs always cordially 
Dant WEBSTER 


Gaston’s retirement from public office did not mean 
that he had lost his interest in “the great game of 
politics,’ but only that he preferred to view it from 
the sidelines rather than as a participant. The princi- 
ples of Federalism were too thoroughly ingrained in his 
nature for him ever to lose faith in them; he could not 
easily readjust his opinions and sentiments to catch 
every passing breeze, and the fact that for a decade and 
a half after the disruption of the Federalist party 
there was no political organization in which he could 
feel entirely at home largely accounts for his with- 
drawal from politics. He remained a Federalist until 
his death. His correspondence was chiefly with those 
whose political views he shared, and his letters are 
filled with shrewd comments on politics and politicians. 


Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, op. cit., xvi, 219. The report was probably 
“A Report made in the Senate of the United States, on the 5th of April, 1832, on the Bill 
from the House of Representatives for the Apportionment of Representation.” Works of 
Daniel Webster (16th edition, Boston, 1872), iii, 369-90; Writings and Speeches, vi, 102-23. 

*The original is in the Gaston collection; printed in Writings and Speeches, xvi, 277. 
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Time modified some of the harsher prejudices of his 
early life. His opinion of Madison and Clay under- 
went such a revision. Writing in 1841 of the breach 
between President Tyler and the Whig party, he 
explained that it was Tyler’s misfortune ‘“‘to have 
imbibed in his youth certain political dogmas, not 
wanting in plausibility and even partially founded in 
truth,’”’ but ‘impracticable and absurd’’; and declared 
that he ‘‘ought not to be severely blamed for not being 
able to free his mind entirely from the bondage of his 
early faith. It requires mighty powers to do this. Such 
intellects as those of James Madison and of Henry 
Clay, have been able to effect it, but not until much 
observation and long experience had demonstrated 
fallacies too plainly to be overlooked.’’! 

Madison was then dead, but Clay was still very 
much alive, and Gaston’s opinion of him had not 
always been so favorable. Their relations had been 
badly strained by Gaston’s speech on the Previous 
Question. Evidently taken by surprise, Clay was 
‘“‘flabbergasted”’ by the virulence of the attack and 
“retired from the contest somewhat soured.” After 
Gaston withdrew from Congress the two did not meet 
again until they found themselves, in Burke’s pictur- 
esque phrase, “‘pigging together, heads and points, in 
the same truckle-bed,’’—the all-embracing arms of 
the Whig party. One evening in Washington, they met 
at the dinner-table of William Winston Seaton, editor 
of the National Intelligencer. As editor of the national 
organ of the Whig party, and as a warm friend of both 
men, Seaton wished to effect a reconciliation between 
them, and as they approached his table, bowing 
frigidly to each other, he looked pointedly at them and 
proposed the toast: ‘“‘Friendships in marble; enmities in 
dust.’’? The ice was broken, the two adversaries smiled 
and clasped hands. 

The evolution of Gaston’s attitude toward his old 


1To U. 8. Senator William A. Graham, Aug. 19, 1841. 
2William Winston Seaton, op. cit., 294-95. 
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foeman may be traced in his letters. Writing to 
Webster in 1824, he stated that the chief interest of the 
North Carolina Federalists in the presidential election 
was to defeat Crawford. As a candidate against 
Crawford, he himself preferred Calhoun, Adams, or 
Jackson, in the order named, to Clay.’ By 1831, how- 
ever, having lost confidence in Calhoun and being dis- 
gusted with Jackson, he began to have a change of 
heart toward Clay. ‘‘Mr. Clay is not a favorite with 
me.” he wrote; ‘“‘so that among all those likely to be 
candidates for the Presidency there is no one who 
commands my warm support’’; but, ‘‘Upon the whole 
I believe Mr. Clay is to be preferred.’ By 1840 a 
decade of devotion to Whiggism had so entirely 
emancipated Clay’s mind “from the bondage of his 
early faith,’”’ that Gaston went over to him bag and 
baggage. He was so disappointed at Harrison’s 
nomination for President that he hastened to confess 
to his son-in-law: ‘‘I do not feel the same interest in 
the election as I should have done had the nomination 
fallen on Mr. Clay.’’® Two months later, although the 
practical politician had found consolation in the 
conviction that Harrison was the better candidate, ‘‘as 
with him victory is far more probable,” the patriot 
“still greatly preferred Mr. Clay for President.’* By 
this time the reconciliation was complete, and in 1844, 
shortly after Gaston’s death, when Clay with the Whig 
nomination at last safely tucked away in his pocket 
visited Raleigh he paid an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of his old adversary.® This was, of course, 
good politics in North Carolina, but perhaps it would 
be ungracious to doubt the ‘“‘Great Pacificator’s’’ 
sincerity. Death heals many wounds. 

Gaston’s attitude toward John Quincy Adams 


1To Webster, Kingston [sic], N. C., April 11, 1824. Letters of Daniel Webster (C. H. Van 
Tyne, editor). 

2To Robert Donaldson, New Bern, Sept. 3, 1831. 

*To Donaldson, Raleigh, Jan. 30, 1840. 

‘To Donaldson, New Bern, April 13, 1840. 

‘Raleigh Register, June 25, 1844. 
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underwent a similar evolution and for similar reasons. 
He had been a strong partisan of Hamilton in his 


historic quarrel with the elder Adams and his preju- 


dices against the father also embraced the son. These 


prejudices were strengthened by the latter’s early 


political career. In 1824, after Calhoun’s prospects for 
the Presidency vanished, Gaston wrote to Webster 
that he ‘‘would prefer Mr. Adams to either of the re- 
maining candidates,’”’ but this merely meant that 
Adams was his choice of several evils. Adams’s career 
as President, however, induced him to re-examine his 
views. He was particularly pleased with the President’s 
message of March 15, 1826, on the Panama Congress, 
which “‘very much raised”’ his estimate of Adams’s 
ability. ‘‘I knew that his acquirements were prodi- 
gious,” he said. ‘‘But in this message there is an eleva- 
tion of thought and a dignity of conception that would 
not dishonour a genius of the first and highest order.’ 

These views he passed on to Webster, who replied 
in part as follows: 


I thank you, My Dear Sir, for your kind sentiments towards 
my poor speech; but much more, I assure you, for the friendly 
dispositions which you express towards the Administration, and 
your disapprobation of this strange opposition. I believe Mr. 
Adams’ feelings and purposes are extremely good. Be assured, 
there is nothing in him of narrowness, or illiberality, or local 
prejudice. The South, I very much fear, means to quarrel with 
him, right or wrong; or perhaps, it may be more charitable to 
say that it means to act on the presumption that he must and 
will be wrong, and act wrong in all things. . . . I have long 
wished to write you, on these subjects. but have been restrained 
from various considerations. I know the posture of your State; 
and how difficult and dangerous it is, or may be thought to be, 
to support the measures or approve the conduct of one, with a 
community that is disappointed at his elevation, and hopes 
soon to see his place occupied by another. Nevertheless, if you 
could spare a half hour to give me your views and feelings fully, 
I should be very much gratified. You see on what grounds the 
opposition places itself. The leading Jackson Journals make the 


1To John H. Bryan, New Bern, April 1, 1826. Bryan was then representing Gaston's old 
district in Congress. 
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great charge to be, a tendency in Mr. Adams, to stand well with 
Federalists.* 


It seems likely that Gaston’s sentiments were com- 
municated to Adams. At a Cabinet meeting on 
May 19, 1826, after it had been determined that 
Secretary of War James Barbour should be sent as 
minister to England, the President expressed the 
opinion that his successor should come from a Southern 
state; otherwise, he said, ‘“‘we should be without a 
single vote in the Cabinet from the Southern section of 
the Union. . . . I therefore proposed Gaston, of 
North Carolina, and John Williams, of Tennessee, or 
either of them, as candidates for the office of Secretary 
of War.”’ But the three Cabinet members present, 
Clay, Rush, and Southard, turned thumbs down on 
both, and the appointment went to Gaston’s old 
colleague in Congress, Peter B. Porter of New York.? 

One wonders if Gaston ever learned of Adams’s 
friendly disposition toward him. Whether he did or 
not, his opinion of Adams grew steadily more favorable. 
On December 20, 1827, he delivered the keynote ad- 
dress before an Adams convention in Raleigh and was 
selected to draft an address to the voters in advocacy 
of his re-election. When he sat down to discharge this 
commission he found himself in a predicament. On 
the one hand, he must so frame his appeal as to hold 
the old Federalist element in line for his man, on the 
other, so as to win votes among the conservative ele- 
ment of the Jacksonian Democracy. The result was, 
indeed, a pretty dish to set before King People.’ 
Ignoring his own advice to the voters in 1804 and again 
in 1812, he planted his case squarely on the wisdom of 
conceding to a President without opposition “the 
accustomed mark of his Country’s approbation—a 
continuance in office for a second term.” It was a 


1The original is in the Gaston collection. It is printed in Writings and Speeches of 
Daniel Webster, op. cit., xvi, 89. 

2Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Charles Francis Adams, editor), vii, 546-47. 

*Address of the Administration Convention, Jan. 30, 1828. 
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peculiarly wise policy in the case of President Adams. 
Against his administration there could be “no well- 
founded and serious cause of complaint.’’ Nor could 
there be any question of his ‘‘ability to discharge the 
high functions of his office—of his familiar acquaint- 
ance with its duties—of his patient and devoted atten- 
tion to its labors.’’ Why then discard him and entrust 
the affairs of the Nation to untried and inexperienced 
hands? Had not Adams been ‘‘pronounced by Wash- 
ington among the first of our public characters?’”’ Had 
he not been ‘“‘tried, trusted, and approved by Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe?’’ What a trinity of character 
witnesses for William Gaston to summons in behalf of 
his client! —James Monroe, whose claims to the 
Presidency he had so cavalierly dismissed because he 
was unfit for the office; James Madison, the timid and 
irresolute statesman who had allowed himself to be 
duped by Napoleon into a betrayal of his country’s 
interests; and Thomas Jefferson, whose invitation to 
the ‘‘infamous Thomas Paine”’ had brought shame to 
the hearts and blushes to the cheeks of all patriotic 
Americans. Truly politics makes strange bed-fellows! 
But Gaston was no sycophant; his change of heart was 
towards Adams the man, not Adams the President, 
and he expressed that change even more strongly 
after Adams had definitely retired from his place of 
power and patronage than when he held it. In 1832, 
when Senator Mangum wrote him that Adams’s course 
in Congress was rapidly disabusing the minds of many 
members of their former prejudices, that he knew no 
man in Congress ‘“‘who is more generally acceptable to 
all parties,’ and that “‘he seems to have placed himself 
in that position without seeking it and without effort,’ 
Gaston replied: 

I am much gratified at the intelligence contained in your 
letter respecting the course and deportment of the Ex-President. 
In common with a large portion of those with whom I was ac- 
customed to act I had taken up strong prejudices against him. 


1From W. P. Mangum, Washington, Jan. 19, 1832. 
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Of the injustice of some of these prejudices I became convinced 
several years since, and the conviction that I had done him 
wrong in the estimate I had formed of his motives renders me 
the more solicitous now to appreciate his worth.' 


Quite different was the evolution of his sentiments 
toward Calhoun. While in Congress, Gaston had 
learned to hold Calhoun’s ability in great respect, 
though he destested his political principles. During 
the following seven years he had so modified his views 
that he wrote to Webster respecting the candidates for 
President in 1824: “While there was a prospect of 
electing Mr. Calhoun I felt a strong interest in his 
success. Since this prospect has vanished my concern 
in the contest has almost ceased.’? By the end of 
another seven-year period, however, Calhoun had 
become the “‘Great Nullifier,’”’ and the pendulum of 
Gaston’s opinion had swung back to its earlier position. 
“Mr. Calhoun could not but come out in favor of 
nullification, after having formed a party of zealous 
and devoted nullifiers,’’ he wrote in 1831. ‘It is 
impossible however for any subtlety or sophistry to 
uphold a doctrine which involves such glaring and 
practical absurdities. What a pity that such a mind 
as his should be so warped from its rectitude by unholy 
passions!’’® 

Nullification in Gaston’s mind was tantamount to 
the dissolution of the Union. That “our glorious 
Union must one day cease,’ being “‘human and there- 
fore mortal,’’ he held to be axiomatic, but he prayed 
that first it might ‘‘reach to a blessed old age, and then 
depart full of years of honours and of proud recollec- 
tions’ and not “fall a premature victim to political 
quackery, violence, or fraud.”’ ‘‘It is no longer to be 
doubted or denied,’ he continued, ‘‘that there is a 
party in our land—how numerous I know not—who 
desire a dissolution of our Union and hope to erect 


\Raleigh, Jan. 23, 1832. 

2To Webster, Kingston I[sic.], N. C., April 11, 1824. Letters of Daniel Webster 
(C. H. Van Tyne, editor.) 

*To Donaldson, New Bern, Sept. 3, 1831. 
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upon its ruins a Southern Confederacy,” and he per- 
ceived with “mortification and horror . . . that 
these wicked and mad suggestions are countenanced 
if not upheld by men of weight and character in the 
Southern part of our Country.’! It is probable that he 
communicated his views to some of his ‘Yankee 
friends,’ one of whom at least could view the prospects 
as calmly as Gaston had once viewed the threats of 
disunion emanating from New England. 


SULLIVAN TO GASTON 


Boston Dec 11, 1832. 
My DEAR Sir, 

I was very happy to see your young friend Wm. Burgwyn; as 
I shall ever be any one who brings me to know something more 
of you. 

I wish I were near enough to hear you discourse of the 
mournful prospects of our yet common country; I say yet com- 
mon country because I think there is reason to fear that it will 
not long continue to be so. If S. Carolina persevere in her 
present course, and disunion follow, it will draw a line, prob- 
ably, far north of your native land. The present excitement, 
and the incompetency of our rulers, to meet and command 
such a crisis, leads may a good man, this way, to consider 
that the term of our union draws to a close. We are so dis- 
similar in our views of policy from our Southern brethren, in 
many respects, that it will be more and more difficult to get on 
together. 
Affectionately and respectfully 

Wm. SULLIVAN. 


On December 8, 1832, by request, Gaston addressed 
a great anti-nullification meeting at New Bern.? He 
drew a vivid contrast between the conditions that ex- 
isted under the Articles of Confederation and those 
that followed under the Constitution. To the Union 
he attributed the growth, prosperity, and happiness of 
the country; he admitted that South Carolina had just 
grievances and pointed out the constitutional methods 
by which remedies could be procured; and he de- 
nounced nullification as the initial step toward 


1To Committee of Alabama Whigs, op. cit. 
Raleigh Register, Dec. 28, 1832; reprinted in ibid, July 4, 1851. 
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secession and disunion. The speech was Gaston at his 
best—reminiscent of the aggressive young Federalist 
of 1813-17—and it greatly pleased his old friend John 
Marshall. “I have seen nothing on the subject,’”’ wrote 
Marshall, ‘‘which pleased me so entirely.’”! 

A few days later, Calhoun visited Raleigh where the 
legislature was in session. Gaston, who was there 
serving his last term, wrote to his daughter: 


Mr. Calhoun arrived here yesterday morning, and although 
it was Sunday was occupied until night in lecturing on Nullifica- 
tion at the Hotel. I did not visit him, but heard several gentle- 
men describe the scene. He stood up in the large room—crowds 
around him—some on seats, others standing in the room at the 
door and near the door. He had a pape: in his hands apparently 
containing notes upon which he expatiated with great zeal and 
animation. “Our government had remained unreformed up- 
wards of forty years. No human institution could fail to require 
amendment after that length of time. The doctrine of nullifica- 
tion was perfectly understood in So. Carolina from the Judge 
who presided on the Bench to the humblest tenant of a log- 
cabin in the Piny Woods. Here he was surprised to find that it 
had some advocates—when it was more studied and better 
understood it could not fail to triumph. The citizens of the 
Northern and Middle States were an industrious, intelligent, 
hardy, economical people—excellent allies but hard masters, 
etc., etc.”” I am told however that he protests that there will 
be no breach of the peace unless an attack be made on the 
Nullifiers. 

I some times wish that I could withdraw my mind entirely 
from the consideration of all public concerns. It grieves me to 
see such happy prospects blasted or threatened to be blasted by 
Pride, Ambition, Perverted Ingenuity and wicked Selfishness.? 


Gaston did not hold the North blameless for the 
situation. To his New York son-in-law, he wrote in 
1833: 


The strong and general expression of the American people 
against Nullification has “scotched the snake but not killed it.”’ 
There has been for several years, and there is now, a settled 
design among some of the leading bold and artful politicians on 
this side of the Potomac to establish a separate Southern 
Confederacy. Of this there is no doubt. The Tariff and Nulli- 


i1Marshall to Gaston, Richmond, Dec. 20, 1832. 
*To Hannah Gaston Manly, Raleigh, Dec. 31, 1832. 
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fication were seized on as means for this end. These have 
failed—but the design has not been abandoned. It will be 
prosecuted with unabated perseverance; and the honest fears 
of the Southern Slave-holders and the fanaticism of the 
Northern Abolitionists are relied upon to bring about a con- 
viction that the interests and feelings of the different sections of 
our country are too contradictory to render the Union consist- 
ent with the good and harmony of the whole. I consider Duff 
Green’s Paper ‘“‘the Telegraph” as the Organ of this band. 
Every number of it contains matter fitted to bring about the 
desperate result.! 


It is needless to say that by this time he had lost all 
confidence in Calhoun. His last reference to him is in 
the letter, already referred to, expressing his disap- 
pointment at the defeat of Clay and the nomination of 
Harrison in 1840. 

As for Mr. Calhoun, you well know that I have long lost all 
respect for his political rectitude. I sometimes think that he has 
what the Scotch call “a bee in his bonnet’”’ and I should not be 
greatly surprised if he should manifest unequivocal symptoms 
of that mental alienation which often attends an intellect of the 
highest order. His fancying himself perpetually stationary 
while all the world is changing around him—and in charity I 
presume that he does so think—is very much like an indica- 
tion of that disease. Since I have known him he has never 
been still—he has always been oscillating like a pendulum from 
one extreme to the opposite.? 


With these observations, the ““Great Nullifier’’ passed 
out of the ken of the “Last of the Federalists.”’ 

Gaston apparently could not be happy without a 
political béte noire. In this réle Jefferson was succeeded 
by Madison, Madison by Clay, Clay by Calhoun, and 
Calhoun by Jackson. The rise of Jackson’s star caused 
him many a sleepless night and filled him with gloomy 
forebodings of national disaster. The burden of his 
address of 1828, advocating the re-election of Adams, 
was the unfitness of Jackson for the Presidency. One 
interested in the caprices of politics and the vagaries of 
politicians, will find it instructive to compare Gaston’s 


1To Donaldson, New Bern, Dec. 8, 1833. 
2To Donaldson, Raleigh, Jan. 30, 1840. 
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views on the qualifications demanded by that office 
expressed in this address with those expressed in his 
address on the same subject twenty years earlier. The 
naive young politician of thirty, thought it obvious 
that the “‘strong natural good sense,”’ the ‘‘command- 
ing and comprehensive mind,” the “practical knowl- 
edge of men,”’ and the “‘invincible firmness of nerves” 
that distinguished Washington, marked him out ‘‘as 
one destined by his Creator to watch over the interests 
and wield the strength of a nation’’; but the sophisti- 
cated statesman of fifty, though perfectly ready to 
concede Jackson’s ‘‘good sense,”’ decision of character, 
tenacity of will, and experience in “‘the ways of men,” 
could but laugh to scorn the very idea of a “‘heaven- 
taught statesman.’ Jackson’s unfitness was equally 
obvious when he was compared with Madison. 
Madison, though ‘‘conversant with theories of govern- 
ment,’’ was unfit because he drew his knowledge of men 
from books; Jackson, though knowing men from 
practical experience, was unfit because ‘Political 
Science has never been his study.”’ In 1808, Gaston 
warned the people against Madison because he would 
be too vacillating in a national crisis to seize ‘‘the 
moment of prompt and vigorous action’’; in 1828, he 
warned them against Jackson because in such a crisis 
“his energy—his decision—his high spirit—his tenacity 
of reputation—and his promptitude of action’’ would 
be “fraught with danger’ to the country and might 
“produce mischiefs of the most appalling kind.” 

If, despite his warnings, the people persisted in 
electing Jackson, the country could trust only to ‘‘a 
gracious Providence that these evils will not be 
realized.”’ But it would not do to carry this trust too 
far. Gaston must have thought of the advice in one of 
Hanson’s letters to him, written in 1814, in which he 
urged that the Federalists must bestir themselves to 
save their party from dissolution. ‘‘Providence,’’ wrote 
Hanson, ‘“‘seems to be on our side. But we must never- 
theless put our shoulders to the wheel or Hercules will 
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not help us.”? Gaston, too, was quite wary of putting 
too much reliance on Hercules. He thought it much 
safer for the country to put its trust in the learning, the 
sound judgment, and the experience of John Quincy 
Adams, but most of all in the newly discovered ‘‘tend- 
ency in Mr. Adams to stand well with the Federalists.”’ 

This address was far from satisfactory to its author. 
In a letter to the congressman from the New Bern 
district, he said: 


You will have seen the address of our Convention before this 
reaches you. It was insisted that I should write it, and I ac- 
cepted the task because I would not decline any proper respon- 
sibility. From the day on which the Convention met until a 
very short period before I left Raleigh I had not a moment 
of leisure. The first which was offered, . . . was embraced 
for the purpose. I had no one to consult with, and had much 
difficulty in deciding on the course to be pursued in writing 
it. Hoping nothing from the violent adherents to Jackson, I 
deemed it most wise to address it to the well meaning and quiet 
part of his supporters—and to secure a hearing from them I 
thought it necessary to be moderate, calm, and dispassionate. 
Should it be thought to err on the side of languor, and to omit 
topics that could be most energetically pressed, you will 
perceive the causes of such error and omissions.” 


If the “languor’’ of his public address troubled 
Gaston’s political conscience, he found a balm for it in 
the energy of his private utterances. He considered the 
contest between Adams and Jackson as a contest 
between “the friends of order and civil government” 
on the one hand, and on the other ‘‘the rowdies of the 
day who depend for their influence on appeals to the 
malignant passions of the vulgar and the prejudices of 
the ignorant.’”’ Never before had the country witnessed 
such a “strangely heterogeneous body” as the Jackson 
party—a party held together by no common motive or 
principle other than desire to share in the spoils of 
office. It astounded him to see “such men as McLane 
and Ridgely,’ pure in principles, federalists in the 


i1Hanson to Gaston, Georgetown, June 12, [1814]. 

*To John H. Bryan, New Bern Feb., 15, 1828. 

*Louis McLane and Henry M. Ridgeley, senators from Delaware. Gaston had served 
with Ridgeley in the Thirteenth Congress. 
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legitimate sense of the term, representing a state so 
firmly attached to the Union and deeply interested in 
good order, united with the wildest disorganizers, the 
rankest anti-federalists, and the crudest radicals’; but 
he found some comfort in the thought that before the 
election should be over it was impossible “that these 
gentlemen, and gentlemen such as these, should not dis- 
cover how strangely they are misplaced, and with them 
to discover error must be followed by its correction.’”! 

Disgust at Jackson’s election gave way to alarm 
for the Union when Calhoun began to preach his 
doctrine of nullification. Jackson’s “‘utter unfitness’’ 
to deal with the crisis Gaston thought ‘“‘must be ob- 
vious to all who see and who do not refuse to see.’”? In 
1832, he found it impossible to keep his mind off “‘the 
tremendous bustle and excitement” of the contest 
between Jackson and Clay, but strove ‘“‘to be calm 
and prepared for the result’’; although he feared that 
the delusion, party spirit, and corruption which were 
banded together to support “‘the weak and violent idol 
of the day”’ could not be resisted successfully. How- 
ever it was ‘‘not permitted to a good citizen to despair 
of the Commonwealth,” and, therefore, he would “‘not 
abandon the hope of our ultimate deliverance from 
the thraldom of corrupt and factious misrule.” But 
the prospect was ‘‘exceedingly unpromising,’’ and he 
feared that, ‘‘Popular infatuation, the discipline of 
party, and the bribes of office combined are too power- 
ful for reason, patriotism, and eloquence.’’* The situa- 
tion made him quite pessimistic. Lamenting that, 
“Our beautiful scheme of government demands for its 
permanent success more virtue and intelligence than 
can be found to uphold it,’’® he ventured to prophesy 
that: ‘If our united Republic should last so long as to 
render its history worthy of preservation the period of 


1To John H. Bryan, New Bern, March 1, 1828. 
2To Donaldson, New Bern, Sept. 3, 1831. 
*To Donaldson, New Bern, Oct. 25, 1832. 
‘To Senator Mangum, New Bern, Dec. 3, 1834. 
5To Donaldson, New Bern, Nov. 14, 1834. 
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Gen’! Jackson’s rule will be commemorated as its dark 
age.’”! 

Soon after the election of Harrison, the North 
Carolina delegation in Congress determined to bring 
to his attention ‘‘in the most delicate manner possible”’ 
the claims of the state ‘“‘to some appointment of dis- 
tinction” in his administration. Senator Graham wrote 
Gaston that if Harrison “should tender either the 
office of Secretary of State, or the mission to England 
or to France,’ they would recommend him; if he 
“should offer to the State the office of Attorney 
General, Mr. Badger would be designated.’”’ There 
were many rumors as to the other appointments in the 
Cabinet, but nothing was yet ascertained. ‘Mr. Clay 
of course, will not take office, and it is believed, would 
prefer that Mr.Webster should not. The latter, how- 
ever, it is supposed will be offered the State or Treasury 
department, and is expected to accept.’”” 

To this letter Gaston replied: 

You are good enough to say that no answer is required, and I 
have felt some difficulty in determining whether an answer 
ought to be returned to the communication. As it was made 
without the knowledge of the other members of the delegation, 
I must conclude that it was the intent of that body that I 
should be ignorant of their purpose in a certain event to lay 
my name before the President elect of the United States, and 
of course that they should be ignorant of my wishes in regard 
to what was contemplated. But as the subject has been men- 
tioned to me, and my silence might lead to a mistaken infer- 
ence, I have deemed it expedient and most consistent with 
frankness, to say to you (leaving you at liberty to make such 
use of the information as you think proper) that I hope no such 
nomination will be made. My reason simply is that on the one 
hand I am reluctant to appear churlish, or to give offence to 
the people of No. Carolina, by rejecting public appointment— 
and on the other have a sincere desire to keep aloof from politi- 
cal life for the residue of my days.* 


If anything could have induced Gaston to accept a 
place in Harrison’s Cabinet, it would have been the 
1To Donaldson, New Bern, Oct. 25, 1832. 


?From Graham, Washington, Dec. 16, 1840. 
7To Graham, Raleigh, Dec. 27, 1840. 
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opportunity of renewing his official relations with 
Webster. Nevertheless he doubted the wisdom of 
Webster’s entering the Cabinet. In a letter to his son- 
in-law, he wrote prophetically on this point: 

We find various reports in circulation respecting the persons 
who will be selected to make up Gen’l Harrison’s Cabinet. 
That which assigns to Mr. Webster the Department of State 
seems so generally credited that I presume that it may be 
regarded as well founded. His qualifications for that high 
office can not be questioned, and no doubt he has made up his 
mind to accept it. But I am by no means sure that he will 
thereby promote the ulterior object at which he is supposed to 
aim. The theatre in which he is now placed seems to me a far 
more favorable one for the display of his great talents and 
keeping himself before the notice of his admiring countrymen. 
Whether as Senator or as Secretary of State he will be certain 
to encounter obloquy and malignant criticism, but on the floor 
of the Senate he will have a far better opportunity of vindica- 
ting himself and gaining fresh triumphs over his enemies.' 


Gaston’s career was now drawing to its close. On 
the morning of January 23, 1844, while sitting with his 
associates on the bench hearing arguments, he was 
stricken with apoplexy. It appeared to be but a slight 
stroke and caused but little anxiety among his family 
and friends. That same evening a group of friends, 
including the Governor and the Chief Justice, paid him 
a visit. They found him in a bright and cheerful mood 
and as usual in such gatherings the life of the party. 
To Chief Justice Ruffin, who suggested the application 
of fresh mustard plasters, Gaston said: ‘“’Tis astonish- 
ing, Ruffin, with how much fortitude you bear my 
troubles.”? A moment later he had his visitors shaking 
with laughter at his account of a convivial party he 
had once attended in Washington. As he was speaking 
he recalled that he had there met a man who boasted 
that he was a free-thinker in religion. Instantly 
his mood became serious. Describing the scene that 
followed, Governor Morehead wrote: 


1To Donaldson, Raleigh, Jan. 24, 1841. 
*Eliza L. Taylor to Susan Gaston Donaldson. 
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The Judge then observed that a man might be honest who 
did not believe in a future accountability, but that he would 
not like to trust such an one, for, continued he, the man who 
does not believe in a God and that he is Almighty is not 
worthy to be trusted—raise me up, . . . said he. Im- 
mediately we raised him up, . . . and a convulsive shiver 
seemed to pass over his whole frame. He lay down again and 
immediately requested to be raised again. . . . Another of 
these convulsive shivers came over him,—we laid him back and 
he was dead without a struggle, I think not exceeding five, or it 
might have been ten minutes from the time he told us of this 
dinner.' 


He was buried at New Bern. Over his grave is a 
plain, massive block of marble, on which is carved one 
word—GastTon. Standing by this simple monument, 
Edward Everett said: “‘This marble, so polished, is a 
fit emblem of the great man whose dust it covers.’ 


1To Robert Donaldson, Raleigh, Jan. 23, 1844. 
2John H. Wheeler, Reminiscences, 139. 
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CHAMPLAIN AND HIS LANDINGS AT 
CAPE ANN, 1605, 1606 


BY MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 


INTRODUCTION 


| hy THIS paper! I shall first consider briefly the 
exploration of the northeastern Atlantic seaboard 
prior to the explorations of Champlain. The second 
part will be devoted to the two visits of the French 
explorer to Cape Ann in the years 1605 and 1606. 

The coming of the Norsemen to this region about the 
year 1000 need not be dwelt on. No student of Ameri- 
can history doubts the discovery of northeastern 
America some five hundred years before the coming of 
Columbus to the continent. I shall consider the various 
attempts of different European countries to obtain a 
foothold in the New World at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, in other parts than those being 
explored and taken over by the representatives of the 
Spanish crown. After the discovery of America, the 
northeastern section almost immediately attracted 
attention. Five years after the epoch-making landfall 
of Columbus in the West Indies, John Cabot and 
several of his sons including Sebastian, sailed from 
England (in 1497), and reached southern Labrador in 
the neighborhood of the gulf of St. Lawrence. John 
Cabot was thus the discoverer of the continent of 


'1This paper was written for the Sandy Bay Historical Society of Rockport, Cape Ann, 
in connection with the placing of a Tercentenary marker in Rockport in 1930 to indicate 
the spot where Champlain made a landing at Whale Cove. The inscription on the tablet 
reads: “Samvuret De Cuamp.Lain. Due east from here on July 16, 1605, the Sieur de Monta 
sent Samuel de Champlain ashore to parley with some Indians. They danced for him 
and traced an outline map of Massachusetts Bay. These French explorers named this 
promontory ‘The Cape of Islands.’ ” 
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North America. The great island of Newfoundland, 
the scene of Cabot’s landfall, and the adjacent region 
appears on the earliest maps as the land of the Ba- 
callao, the Spanish and Portuguese name for codfish. 

The following year, 1498, Sebastian Cabot sailed for 
the newly found continent, making his landfall 
considerably north of the region reached by his father 
the previous year. He was the discoverer of the 
Polar regions of North America. Kohl, the great 
German geographer, who has given us a monumental 
work on the earliest explorations of the North Atlantic 
seaboard, believes that Sebastian Cabot cruised along 
the New England coast, perhaps as far south as Long 
Island, New York. 

The Portuguese became very keen to acquire lands 
in the new world. The navigator Cabral discovered 
Brazil for Portugal in the year 1500. From Portugal, 
Gaspar Cortreal also set out the same year, and 
reached the coast of Nova Scotia. He returned home 
the same autumn, and soon undertook the outfitting 
of another expedition to follow up his discoveries. He 
left Lisbon in May, 1501, probably reaching the coast 
of Newfoundland. He first sailed north but was turned 
back by increasing difficulties with the ice. He cap- 
tured 57 natives, probably Micmacs, on his return to 
Newfoundland, 50 of whom he took on his own vessel, 
and the other 7 were placed in his consort. The con- 
sort returned safely to Portugal late in the year, but the 
leader was never heard from again. The disappearance 
of Cortreal constitutes the most tragic episode in the 
early exploration of America. 

Only recently, Professor Edmund B. Delabarre has 
attempted to connect Cortreal with the inscription on 
the famous mysterious Dighton rock near Taunton, 
postulating that the rock records and commemorates 
some incidents relative to the fate of Cortreal, but his 
presentation is not entirely conclusive. 

We now come to the voyage of the Florentine 
navigator Verrazano, who came to America in 1524 
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under a commission from the King of France. He 
made a landfall in the region of the Carolinas, cruised 
south as far as Florida, and then turned his prow 
northward, following the coastline as far north as 
Cape Breton. This voyage has been the subject of 
many controversial studies which cannot be entered 
into in this paper. 

In 1525 the Spaniards sent out a Portuguese 
navigator and pilot, Juan Gomez. At this time the 
southern coast of the United States was comparatively 
well known and, as has been shown, the northern 
section had not been neglected. The official expedition 
sent out by the Spanish Government sought to find a 
passage through the continent between Florida and the 
land of the Codfish, which would lead to China and the 
Orient. What they really tried to do was what 
Verrazano had failed to accomplish the previous year. 
It is generally believed that Gomez sailed across to 
the shores of Labrador, which he explored, and then 
cruised slowly from Cape Race to Florida. He failed 
naturally to encounter the desired strait, and no 
detailed account of this voyage is known. In his 
minute examination of the coast Gomez entered many 
bays and ports of the coast of New England, and gave 
names to them, which names appeared for some time 
in new maps. New England is called The Land of 
Gomez on early Spanish maps of North America. 

A map by Ribiero made in 1529 records his dis- 
coveries. From this map, and the descriptions of the 
coast by Spanish writers soon after, in which mention 
of his discoveries are made, it is clear that he noted 
down and named what are now Massachusetts Bay, 
Cape Cod, Narragansett Bay, and the Connecticut, 
Hudson and Delaware rivers. 

Kohl in his history of the discovery of the east coast 
of North America writes, ‘“From Cape Cod along the 
shores of our gulf to the north, we find no other more 
prominent point than Cape Ann, the extreme point of 
the rocky peninsula of Essex county. It is high and 
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conspicuous, and was probably often seen by early 
navigators. I believe that I have found traces of it in 
the reports of the old Northmen on our coast, and I 
suppose that it was the same cape, which, at a later 
date, the Spanish called ‘‘Cabo de Sta. Maria (St. 
Mary’s Cape).” 

Kohl in quoting from Oviedo (1537), who in describ- 
ing the coast bases his description on the lost map of 
Chaves, 1536, and the map of Ribiero, 1529, writes: 
“It seems to me therefore very probable, that the Cabo 
de Arecifes of Oviedo, is our Cape Cod, which may 
well be called a unique point on the coast, and which 
would be well named the Reef Cape, as being sur- 
rounded by banks and shoals, or reefs. Oviedo’s lati- 
tude 43° N. is only about half a degree too high. His 
Cabo de Sta. Maria, which lies twenty leagues from the 
Reef Cape, and also in 43° N. would then be our Cape 
Ann. It may justly be said, that across from Cape Cod 
to Cape Ann, the distance is twenty leagues. ”’ 

The great map of the Spanish cartographer, Alonso 
de Santa Cruz, accompanying his Isolario General, 
quarta parte, composed as early as 1541, was published 
for the first time in 1908 in Vienna, by the geographer 
Professor von Wiese, in honor of the International 
Congress of Americanists held in Vienna that year. It 
was thus unknown to Kohl. I had the privilege of see- 
ing itin company with von Wiese and Joseph Fischer 
during the sessions of the Congress. On plate III is the 
map of the northeastern part of the United States, and 
the territory of New England is denominated “land 
discovered by the pilot Estevan Gomez.” We find 
designated “cabo de Santa Maria’”’ (Cape of Saint 
Mary, Cape Ann); a bay just south filled with islands 
(Massachusetts Bay), and below it the headland 
marked ‘“‘Cabo de arrecifes’’ (Cape of Reefs, Cape 
Cod). From these credible sources it is clearly evident 
that Cape Ann was skirted and named Cape Saint 
Mary by the Spanish explorer, Gomez, in 1525, eighty 
years earlier than the visit of Champlain. 
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I have touched briefly on these voyages, calling 
attention to only the more prominent and important 
ones, for there are a number of minor voyages of 
exploration of which we have knowledge, in order to 
stress the point that the coast of New England had 
been repeatedly visited and imperfectly mapped, and 
so was not wholly unknown at Champlain’s advent 
early in the sixteen hundreds.! During the sixteenth 
century also, apart from the geographic voyages of 
exploration, it is well known that beginning a little 
after fifteen hundred, French, Spanish and Portuguese 
fishermen came regularly to fish off the banks of New- 
foundland. Indeed, we know, that as early as 1506, the 
King of Portugal gave order, “that the fishermen of 
Portugal at their return from Newfoundland should 
pay a tenth of their profits at his customhouse.”’ 

These fishing adventurers have added nothing to 
our knowledge of the New World. They came solely to 
fish off the banks of Newfoundland, near the Land of 
the Bacallao, and were not interested in the geographi- 
cal exploration of the new continent. In following 
schools of fish it is not improbable that they cruised as 
far south as the shores of Cape Ann. It is certain that 
these rude fisher-folk came in contact with the natives 
of our New England coast, and bartered with them 
from the very beginning of the sixteenth century. In 
this connection the relation of Captain Gosnold’s 
voyage to the lands north of Virginia in 1602 is perti- 
nent. In treating of some Indians encountered some- 
where in the vicinity of Cape Ann, at a place called by 
the English explorer, Savage Rock, at one time 
thought to be Salvages off Cape Ann, but now not so 
considered, we read that the said Indians ‘‘came in a 
Biskay shallop, with sails and oars. . . One that seemed 
to be their commander wore a waistcoat of black 
cloth, a pair of breeches, cloth stockings, shoes, hat 


10n the subject of the early cartography of the North American coast, the reader is 
referred to the masterly studies of Prof. E. L. Stevenson. See his paper published in 
the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, April 1909, on Early Spanish 
Cartography of the New World. 
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and band; one or two more had also a few things made 
by Christians.’”! 


SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 


Samuel de Champlain, the French explorer, colon- 
izer, and founder of Quebec, and the most prominent 
figure in the early history of New France, was born in 
Brouage, France, in 1567. He was the son of a sea 
captain and must have received a very careful training 
in the principals of navigation and cartography, as well 
as in drawing, as his later career reveals. His maps and 
colored drawings of the fauna and flora of the New 


1Brereton's account of this encounter is as follows: 

“But on Friday the fourteenth of May, early in the morning, we made the land, being 
full of faire trees, the land somewhat low, certeine hummocks or hilles lying into the land, 
the shore ful of white sand, but very stony or rocky. And standing faire alongst by the 
shore, about twelve of the clocke the same day, we came to anker, where sixe Indians, in a 
Balke-shallop (Basque) with mast and saile, an iron grapple, and a kettle of copper. came 
boldly aboord us, one of them apparelled with a wastcoat and breeches of blacke serdge, 
made after our sea-fashion, hose and shoes on his feet; all the rest (sauing one that had a 
paire of breeches of blue cloth) were all naked. These people are of tall stature, broad and 
grim visage, of a blacke swart complexion, their eie-browes painted white; their weapons 
are bowes and arrowes: it seemed by some words and signes they made, that some Balks 
(Basques) or of 8. Iohn de Luz, haue fished or traded in this place, being in the latitude of 
43 degrees. But riding heere, in no very good harbour, and with-all, doubting the weather, 
about three of the clocke the same day in the afternoone we weighed, & standing South- 
erly off into sea the rest of that day and the night following, with a fresh gale of winde, in 
the morning, we found our selues embayed with a mightie headland.” 

Brereton, Iohn. A Briefe and true relation of the Discouerie of the North part of Virginia: 
being a most pleasant, fruitfull and commodious soile; Made this present yeere 1602, by 
Captaine Bartholomew Gosnold, Captaine Bartholowmew Gilbert, and diuers other gentlemen 
their associates, by the permission of the honourable knight, Sir Walter Ralegh, &c. Written 
by M. Iohn Brereton one of the voyage. Londini, Impensis Geor. Bishop, 1602. P. 4. 

William Strachey in his Historie of Travaile into Virginia, written between 1610 and 
1615, but not appearing in print until published by the Hakluyt Society in 1849, gives a 
somewhat similar account. It runs: 

“Caput VI. The success of the good ship called the Concord, set forth by the Earle of 
Southampton, and commaunded by Captain Bartholomew Gosnoll, for discovery, upon @ 
right lyne, falling about Sachadehoc. 

“The good ship the Concord, as you have heard, setting forth with this about the four- 
teenth of Maye followinge, making land in 43 degrees of the north latitude, had better 
successe; for the commaunders therein, intending faithfully the end of their goeing forth, 
discovered many goodly rivers, islands, and a pleasant contynent, and the Indians in the 
said height, in bark shallops, with mast and sayle, iron grapples, and kettles of copper, 
came boldly abourd them, apparelled with wastcoats and breeches, some of black serdge, 
some of blew cloth, made after the sea fashion, with hose and shooes on their feet: a people 
tall of stature, broad and grym visaged; their eye browes paynted white; and yt seemed 
by some wordes and signes which they made, that some barks, or of St. John de Luz, had 
fished and traded in this place. 

“‘ But the ship riding here in noe good harborow, and with all the weather doubted, the 
master stood off againe into the sea southwardly, and soone after found himself imbayed 
with a mighty headland . . . This headland, therefore, they called Cape Cod.” Pp. 
155-156. 
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World, are evidences of a high degree of skill. That he 
was industrious and a quick worker is shown by the 
fact that on his first voyage to Canada, he left France 
on March 15, 1603, landed again in France six months 
later on September 20th, and the report on ‘The 
Savages, or Voyages of Samuel de Champlain of 
Brouage made to New France in 1603,’’was composed 
and ready for the press in five days less than two 
months after his return, for the license of the King 
was given at Paris on November 15, 1603. The 
comprehensive subtitle of contents on the title-page 
reads: ‘““The customs, manner of life, marriage, war- 
fare, and system of government of the savages of 
Canada. The discovery of more than 450 leagues in 
the territory of the savages; what peoples dwell there; 
of the animals found there; of the rivers, lakes, islands, 
and varieties of soil, and what trees and fruits these 
produce. Description of the coast of Acadia, of the 
lands discovered there, and of several mines to be 
found there according to the report of the savages.” 

This shows the systematic training of a scholar. It 
is not to be doubted that he had consulted and was 
well acquainted with what had been accomplished and 
published by the sixteenth century map makers, 
explorers and writers in regard to North America. His 
subsequent career in the epoch making explorations he 
carried on in New France evince powers of observation 
which place him as the really great pioneer figure, 
giving to the world its first reliable information of the 
resources of this portion of our continent. He died in 
1635 at the age of sixty-eight. 

All that we know of the early life of Champlain is 
what he tells us in the narrative of his West Indian and 
Mexican voyage, which he made in the years 1599 to 
1601. The English translation of this voyage is, ‘Brief 
Narrative of the most remarkable things that Samuel 
Champlain of Brouage observed in the West Indies 
during the voyage which he made to them, in the year 
1599 and in the year 1601—’ This work remained 
unprinted until 1859 when an English translation was 
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published by the Hakluyt Society of London. The 
original ms. is one of the proud possessions of the John 
Carter Brown Library of Providence. It is accom- 
panied by a portfolio of 62 illustrations of the fauna 
and flora of the West Indies and Mexico made in colors 
by Champlain. I quote in full this brief autobiographic 
record, meager indeed. 

Having been employed in the Kings army (King Henry the 
4th of France) which was in Brittany, under Messieurs the 
Marechal d’Aumont, de St. Luc, and the Mareschal de Brissae, 
in the capacity of quartermaster in the said army for some 
years, and until his Majesty, in the year 1598, reduced the said 
country of Brittany to obedience, and dismissed his army, and 
seeing myself thereby without any charge or employment, I 
resolved so as not to remain idle, to find means to make 
a voyage to Spain, and being there, to acquire and cultivate 
acquaintances, in order, by their favor and intermediary, to 
manage to embark in some one of the ships to the West Indies; 
to the end that I might be able there to make inquiries into 
particulars of which no Frenchmen have succeeded in obtaining 
cognizance, because they have no free access there, in order to 
make true report of them to his Majesty on my return. To 
accomplish my design then, I went to Blavet, where at that 
time was a garrison of Spaniards, in which place I found an 
uncle of mine named Captain Provencal, who was considered to 
be one of Frances first-rate seamen, and who, in that capacity, 
had been commissioned by the King of Spain as Pilot-General 
of their sea forces. My said uncle having received command 
from Marechal de Brissac to conduct the ships in which were 
embarked the Spaniards of the garrison of Blavet to be taken 
back to Spain, as had been promised them, I embarked with 
him in a great ship of 500 tons burden, named the St. Julien, 
which had been hired and engaged for the said voyage; and hav- 
ing quitted Blavet in it at the beginning of the month of August, 
we arrived ten days afterwards in the neighborhood of Cape 
Finisterre, which we could not see on account of a great fog 
that arose from the sea, whereby all our vessels were scattered. 
Indeed, the flagship of the fleet was nearly lost, having touched 
upon a rock, and taken in much water; in which ship, and over 
the whole fleet, Gen. Zubiaur held command, having been sent 
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by the King of Spain to Blavet for that purpose. On the fol- 
lowing day, the weather having cleared, all our sailors came 
together again, and we proceeded to the islands of Bayona, in 
Galicia, to refit the said flagship which was much injured. 

Having sojourned six days at the said islands, we set sail, 
and three days later came in sight of Cape St. Vincent. . . 
We doubled the said Cape, and proceeded to the port of Cadiz, 
where, after we entered, the soldiers were disembarked. After 
landing there, the French ships that had been engaged for 
transport were paid off, and sent away, each to its own place, 
except the St. Julien, which as Gen Zubiaur had noticed it to be 
a staunch ship and a good sailor, he engaged for the service of 
the king of Spain; and thus the said Capt. Provencal, my 
uncle, still remained on board. We sojourned at the said town 
of Cadiz for a month, during which I had an opportunity of 
examining the island of Cadiz, the picture of which follows. 

Departing from Cadiz, we proceeded to Sanlucar de Bar- 
rameda which is at the entrance of the river of Seville, where we 
remained 3 months. During this time I went to Seville, made a 
drawing of it, and one of the other place (Sanlucar de Bar- 
rameda) which I have thought fit to represent to the best of my 
ability on this and the following page. 

During the three months we stayed at Sanlucar de Barra- 
meda, there arrived an advice-boat from Porto Rico, to inform 
the king of Spain that the English force was at sea, with the 
intent to capture the said Porto Rico, upon which informa- 
tion, the king of Spain, in order to succor it, had an armament 
prepared, to the number of 20 vessels and 2000 men, both 
soldiers and sailors; among which ships that named the 
St. Julien was retained, and command was given to my uncle 
to make the voyage in her, which gave great joy to me, prom- 
ising myself by this means to satisfy my desire; and therefore 
I very readily resolved to go with him. But whatever diligence 
could be made to refit, victual, and equip the said vessels, 
before they could put to sea, and just when we were on the 
point of taking our departure to go to the said Porto Rico, 
news arrived by another advice-boat, that it had been taken by 
the English; in consequence of which the voyage was aban- 
doned, to my great regret at seeing myself frustrated of my 


hope. 
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Now at this time the armament of the king of Spain which is 
wont to go every year to the Indies, was fitting out at the said 
Sanlucar de Barrameda, and there came from the said king, a 
nobleman named Don Francisco Coloma, a knight of Malta, 
to be general of the said armament; who seeing our vessel 
fitted out and ready for service, and knowing by the report 
which had been made to him that for its burden it was a very 
good sailor, resolved to make use of it, and to take it at the 
ordinary freight, which is one crown per ton per month; so that 
I had occasion to rejoice seeing my hopes revive, the more so 
that Capt. Provencal, my uncle, having been engaged by 
Gen. Zubiaur to serve elsewhere, and unable to make the 
voyage, committed to me the charge and care of the said ship, 
which I accepted very willingly; and therefore we sought out 
Gen. Coloma, to know if it would suit him that I should make 
the voyage. This he freely granted me, with evidence of being 
well pleased thereat, promising me, his favor and assistance, 
which he has not since denied me upon occasions. The said 
armament set sail in the beginning of the month of Jan. of the 
year 1599. .... 

This is the brief autobiography, relating to only a 
short period of Champlain’s career, previous to his 
engaging in the real work of his life, the exploration of | 
the northeastern part of North America. As a preface 
to the Hakluyt Society publication is an extensive 
(99 pp.) biographical notice of Champlain by Alice 
Wilmere. 

Champlain came to Canada in 1604 with the Sieur 
Pierre du Guast Monts, who had been appointed 
Governor of the French Company of Canada. The 
Sieur Jean de Biencourt Poutrincourt came at the 
same time. In 1605 Mare Lescarbot accompanied 
Poutrincourt to Canada. He returned to France in 
1607, and later wrote a book! concerning the ‘‘dis- 


1Marc Lescarbot, a young Parisian lawyer, accompanied Poutrincourt during the late ) 
spring of 1606 to Nova Scotia, where he arrived the end of July. Late in August of the 
same year Poutrincourt sailed southward in company with Champlain to explore the 
New England coast, leaving Lescarbot in charge of the settlement at Port Royal. Les- 
carbot returned to France in July 1607, thus having spent one year in New France. He 
began to prepare his account of the History of New France in 1608, and it was given to the 
world in the French language early in 1609. A second edition was brought out in 1611, and 


we 
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coveries of M. de Poutrincourt,’” antedating the 
appearance of the more important book of Champlain 
by four years. It is, however, a valuable accompani- 
ment to the Champlain narrative, but it seems to have 
been written in an attempt to place his protector in the 
limelight, and gives more credit to him than to 
Champlain. 


CHAMPLAIN’S First LANDING AT 
Cape ANN, 1605 


We shall now consider the phase of Champlain’s 
work indicated in the title of this paper, namely, his 
landings at Cape Ann in 1605 and 1606. His first trip 
along the New England coast was a short one. On 
this voyage he set out early in September, 1604 from 
the headquarters of the French established in New 
Brunswick on an island in Passamaquoddy Bay, 
separating the State of Maine from New Brunswick. 
He called this island Ste. Croix, but it is now known as 
Dorchet Island. It lies in close proximity to Eastport, 
Maine, and Saint Andrews in New Brunswick. Cham- 
plain sailed in a small vessel of 18 tons, with 12 sailors, 
and 2 Indian guides. They cruised as far as Penobscot 
Bay in the vicinity of Rockland and Camden. The 
return was made early in October, the ship being 
absent from its base exactly four weeks. 

On the second voyage along the coast made in 1605 
he reached the shores of Massachusetts for the first 
time, and his landing at Cape Ann, at a beach in what 
is now the town of Rockport, is the first authentic 
record of the landing of white men in this part of 
Massachusetts. I shall quote his account of this 


it was reprinted again in 1612. A revised and enlarged third edition was published in 
1617, and again in 1618, from which the translation by W. L. Grant was made for the 
Champlain Society, the three volumes appearing respectively in Toronto in 1907, 1911, 
and 1914. In 1609, the year it was first issued in French, an English translation was 
published in London of part of the second book and the entire third book, by Pierre 
Erondelle. This text was published by Purchas, His Pilgrimes, in London, 1625. The 
Erondelle edition was reprinted in London and New York in 1928. 
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event, verbatim, from chapter VII, of his personal 
narrative first printed in 1613.! 

Exploration of the coast of the Almouchiquois as far as the 
42nd degree of latitude: and the particulars of this voyage. 


On the 18th of June, 1605, the Sieur de Monts set out from 
Ste. Croix island, accompanied by some gentlemen, twenty 
sailors, and an Indian named Panounias, with his wife, whom 
the Indians was unwilling to leave behind. We took along these 
Indians to serve as guides in the country of the Almouchiquois, 
in the hope of discovering and learning more exactly by their 
aid what kind of a country it was, inasmuch as she was a 
native thereof . 

On the 15th of this month (July) we made twelve leagues. 
Coasting along the shore we perceived smoke upon the beach, 
whereupon we approached as close as we could, but did not see 
a single Indian, which made us believe they had fled. The sun 
was setting, and we were unable to find a place in which to pass 
the night, because the coast was low and sandy. Steering south 
to get away from the land that we might anchor, after sailing 
about two leagues we perceived a cape? on the mainland to 
the south, one quarter south-east of us at a distance of some 
six leagues. Two leagues to the east we saw three or four rather 


1T shall not attempt here to give the bibliography of the writings of Champlain. In this 
study I have used the edition of the works of Champlain still in process of publication by 
the Champlain Society of Toronto. Volume I, comprising the explorations of Champlain 
from 1599 to 1607, is accompanied by a portfolio of plates and maps. It is the real definitive 
edition of Champlain rendered indispensible to the student of early American history 
by the valuable notes and annotations of the editor, Professor W. E. Ganong. It is issued 
with both the original French text, and an English translation, the French at the upper 
part, and the English at the lower part of each page. Thus the student can check off the 
English rendering at any time. The long title of this volume follows: 

“The voyages of the Sieur de Champlain of Saintonge, Captain in ordinary for the King 
in the Navy. Divided into two books. Ora very accurate journal of observations made in 
the course of discoveries in New France, both in the description of the countries, coasts, 
rivers, ports and harbors, with their latitude and many magnetic variations, and also in 
regard to the beliefs of the inhabitants, their superstitions, manners of life and mode of 
warfare; embellished with numerous illustrations. Together with two maps: the first 
suitable for navigation, being adjusted by the compasses which point north-east and by 
which mariners lay their courses: the other set to the true meridian with longitudes and 
latitudes: to the latter of which is added the voyage to the Strait which the English dis- 
covered above Labrador between the 53rd and the 63rd degrees of latitude in the year 
1612 when seeking a route to the north of China.” Paris: 1613. 


*Cape Ann. The name Island Cape as given by Champlain did not persist. In 1614, 
Captain John Smith dubbed the cape Tragabizanda. Shortly after Smith's return to 
England, Prince Charles changed it for that of his mother, Queen Ann, wife of James I. 
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high islands,‘ and to the westward a large bay.? The coast of 
this bay, ranging around to the cape, extends inland from the 
place where we were about four leagues. It is some two leagues 
broad from north to south, and three across its entrance. Not 
discovering any suitable place to anchor, we determined to 
proceed to the above-mentioned cape under short sail for part 
of the night; and approached to sixteen fathoms of water, 
where we cast anchor to await daybreak. 

The next day (July 16) we made our way to the above- 
mentioned cape, where, close to the mainland, are three 
islands* which are covered with trees of different sorts, like those 
at Saco and along this whole coast. There is another low 
island‘ upon which the sea breaks, which extends a little 
farther out to sea than the others, upon which there are no 
trees. We named this place the Island Cape. Near it we caught 
sight of a canoe in which were five or six Indians, who came 
towards us, but upon approaching our pinnace, went back to 
dance upon the beach. The Sieur de Monts sent me ashore to 
visit them,® and to give to each a knife and some biscuit, 
which caused them to dance better than ever. When this was 
over, I made them understand as well as I could, that they 
should show me how the coast trended. After I had drawn 
for them with a charcoal the bay and the Island Cape, where 
we then were, they pictured for me with the same charcoal 
another bay® which they represented as very large. Here they 


1The Isles of Shoals. 

*Ipswich Bay. 

*These three islands are, Straitsmouth, Thachers, and Milk. Nine years after the visit 
of Champlain, John Smith in 1614 named them the Three Turks’ Heads. It will be noted 
that Champlain states that the three islands were covered with trees of different sorts, 
like those of Saco. About twenty-five years later, Francis Higginson en route from 
England to Salem, found the islands still forest covered, for he wrote in his True Relation, 
that on arriving off Cape Ann, June 26, 1629, he saw, “every hill and dale and every 
island full of gay woods and high trees.”’ It is unfortunate that the three islands are no 
longer wooded like the many islands on the upper Maine coast. In describing Gloucester, 
as referred to in the account of the second landing in 1606, Champlain notes nut trees, 
sassafras, oaks, ashes and beeches. In mentioning the trees observed at Saco, just before 
reaching Cape Ann, he also saw elms, and in wet places willows. At Nausett on Cape Cod, 
he notes in addition, “‘very fine cypresses,”’ the red cedar; also pines. 

‘The low island upon which the sea breaks is Salvages, two ledges about two miles east 
of Straitsmouth. Little Salvages, the northernmost, is covered by the sea at high water. 

8This beach is now known as Whale Cove. Here we find another striking change in the 
apsect of the shores of Rockport. As the islands and shores once heavily wooded are now 
entirely denuded of forests, so too the beach at Whale Cove has lost its covering of sand, 
and the large popples have never been hidden during the past century. 

*Massachusetts Bay. 
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placed six pebbles at equal intervals, giving me thereby to 
understand that each one of these marks represented that 
number of chiefs and tribes. Next they represented within 
the said bay a river’ which we had passed, which is very 
long and has shoals. We found here quantities of vines on 
which the unripe grapes were a little larger than peas, and 
also many nut-trees, the nuts on which were not larger than 
musket-balls. These Indians informed us that all those 
who lived in this region cultivated the land and sowed 
seeds like the others we had previously seen. This place is 
in latitude 43° and some minutes. Having gone half a league 
we perceived upon a rocky point? several Indians who ran 
dancing along the shore* towards their companions to inform 
them of our coming. Having indicated to us the direction 
of their home, they made signal-smokes to show the site of 
their settlement. 

We came to anchor close to a little island,* to which we sent 
our canoe with some knives and biscuits for the Indians, and 
observed from their numbers that these places are more 
populous than the others we had seen. Having tarried some 
two hours to observe these people, whose canoes are built of 
birch-bark like those of the Canadians, Souriquois, and 
Etechemins, we raised anchor and with promise of fine weather 
set sail. Continuing our course to the west-south-west, we saw 
several islands upon either hand.® Having gone seven to eight 
leagues we anchored near an island,’ where we saw many 


1The Merrimac River. 

?Emmons Point, mistakenly named on maps and charts as Emersons Point. Peter 
Emmons or Emons settled here before 1708, and the point should bear his name. The 
distance from the basin of Whale Cove to the Long Beach end of Emons Point is approxi- 
mately one mile and one-half, corresponding roughly to the half league mentioned here. 


3Long Beach. 

‘Salt Island near Little Good Harbor Beach and Bass Rocks. The point just opposite 
Salt Island is now known as Briar Neck. 

5Possibly Bakers and Misery Islands off Manchester and Salem. 

‘Undoubtedly the peninsula of Nahant. It was long believed that this island was 
Noddles Island, but it is extremely doubtful if Champlain went so far into Boston Harbor. 
We agree with Ganong that the voyager mistook the peninsula of Nahant for an island 
and came to anchor off this place. He says that on the day following, he weighed anchor 
for a cape which he had seen appearing to lie to the southwest. This cape was doubtless 
the point at Scituate. He further states that he ‘passed several islands covered with trees 
and recognized in this bay (Boston Bay) everything that the Indians at Island Cape 


” 


(Cape Ann) had drawn for him. 
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columns of smoke along the coast and many Indians,who came 
running to see us. 


On this first voyage to Cape Ann Champlain did not 
enter Gloucester harbor, for he must have borne off 
sharply from the shores of Eastern Point, after leaving 
Salt Island near Bass Rocks. He relates, as will be 
seen in the narrative which follows, that he had 
observed a league distant a place which appeared 
suitable for vessels, but he had not entered it as he 
had a favorable wind for pursuing his course. The 
entering and mapping of Gloucester harbor was ac- 
complished during the 1606 expedition, during the 
eight days his vessel remained at anchor off Rocky 
Neck. The account of this second landing at Cape Ann 
I shall now give in extenso, being chapter XIII of his 
narrative. 


CHAMPLAIN’S SECOND LANDING AT 
Cape Ann, 1606. 


The Sieur de Poutrincourt sets out from Port Royal to 
make discoveries. Everything we saw and that happened as 
far as Mallebarre. 


On the 21st (of September) we reached Saco . . . Continuing 
our route we went to Island Cape (or Cape Ann), where we 
were delayed a little by bad weather and fog, and where we did 
not see much probability of spending the night, inasmuch as the 
place was unsuitable for this purpose. Whilst we were in this 
predicament I remembered that when following this coast with 
Sieur de Monts, I had noted on my map at a league’s distance a 
place which appeared suitable for vessels, into which we had not 
entered because, at the time we were passing, the wind was 
favorable for holding on our course. This place lay behind us, 
on which account I said to the Sieur de Poutrincourt that we 
must stand in for a point which was then visible, where was 
situated the place in question which seemed to me suitable for 
passing the night. We proceeded to anchor at the entrance, and 
the next day went inside. 
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The Sieur de Poutrincourt landed with eight or ten of our 
company. We saw some very fine grapes which were ripe, 
Brazilian beans, pumpkins, squashes, and some good roots 
with a flavor like chards,' which the Indians cultivate. They 


1The Brazilian beans are the common bush beans. The root with a flavor like chard was 
the Jerusalem artichoke. Champlain illustrates many of the plants and vegetables he 
observed in the region, at the bottom of the general map drawn by him in 1612. The trees 
mentioned a little later on are all known to occur on Cape Ann. On his previous voyage in 
describing the flora of eastern Cape Cod (Nausett Harbor) Champlain notes more or less 
the same things. He writes: ‘“‘We saw an abundance of Brazilian beans, many edible 
squashes, of various sizes, tobacco, and roots which they cultivate, the latter having the 
taste of artichokes." He also mentions the cornfields then in flower and about five and 
one-half feet in height. Also some less advanced which had been sown later. This was near 
the latter part of September, to be exact, the day of the autumnal equinox. 

These plants and vegetables have been the subject of study and identification by a 
number of botanists, among them the famous Asa Gray, who published a paper on the 
subject. I quote here the study made by Merritt L. Fernald of Harvard University of 
the fruits and plants of New England depicted on the Champlain map above referred to 
It was published in the History of Plymouth Plantation of 1620-1647, by William Brad- 
ford, issued by the Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. I, Boston, 1912. The folded 
plate between pp. 358-359 has the botanical material relating to New England and 
Cape Ann. 

The description of these fruits and plants follows: 

Avx. Highly conventionalized. Presumably the Spring Beauty (Claytonta caroliniana) 
which has a short thick root of about this size, edible (when boiled resembling chestnut). 
The artist was apparently forced, for want of space, to omit the leaves, but the root and the 
peculiar lopping of the inflorescence suggest the Spring Beauty. It is frequent in bottom- 
land woods or on rich slopes from Newfoundland to Virginia, though rare near the New 
England coast, except from the Penobscot to the Piscataqua and locally in Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. 

La Forme ves Sirrovutes. Undoubtedly the squash cultivated by the Indians. 

Prune. From the form of the fruit, the Canada Plum or Wild Plum (Prunus nigra), 
native of eastern Canada and the Northern States and cultivated by the Indians. 

AsTeMara. Possibly meant for the Tobacco (Nicotiana rustica) which was cultivated by 
the New England and other Indians. It is equally good as a drawing of one of the large- 
leaved woodland Asters (Aster macrophyllus, A, Herveyi, and their allies). The large leaves 
of these woodland Asters are used by the French of Canada as a substitute for tobacco. .. . 

Cacu. Difficult to determine: drawing much conventionalized. Probably either one of 
the Wild Onions (Allium Schoenoprasum, which grows on riverbanks from Newfoundland 
to Maine, or Allium Canadense, found in meadows from southern Maine southward) or the 
Golden Club (Orontium aquaticum) which occurs in pond-margins and swamps from 
Cape Cod and Worcester County, Mass. southward. The Golden Club was highly prized 
and often planted by the Indians both for its starchy roots and its seeds. 

GrRoIsELLE Rovee. Clearly the Skunk Currant (Ribes prostratum) which abounds 
from Labrador to southern Maine and the hill-country of Mass. and Conn. Champlain 
specially commented on its abundance on the islands of Kennebunkport, where it still 
abounds. 

Piscue Penay. From the root this can only be the Ground Nut (Apois tubersoa) so 
much valued by the Indians for its starchy roots. 

CHATAIGNE. The Chestnut (Castanea dentata), better identified by the French name 
than by the drawing. 

Rarsarns de 3 sortes. The three commonest Wild Grapes of New England. The smallest 
fruited one is Vitis vulpina, the River-bank Grape, which occurs on nearly all our large 
rivers eastward to the St. John. The upper leaf and the medium-sized grapes belongs to 
Vitis aestivalis, the Pigeon Grape, which occurs in thickets and open woods from southern 
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presented us with a number of these in exchange for other little 
trifles which we gave them. They had already completed their 
harvest. We saw two hundred Indians in this' place, which is 
pleasant enough; and here are many nut-trees, cypresses, 
sassafras, oaks, ashes, and beeches, which are very fine. The 
chief of this place, who is called Quiouhamenec, came to see us 


New Hampshire southward. The largest fruit and the lowest leaf are of Vitis Labrusca, 
the large Fox Grape of our coastal region from the lower Kennebec southward. 

FEVES DE BResit, the Brazilian Beans (Phaseolus vulgaris), which the early Europeans 
found cultivated all over tropical and temperate America. 

— Unnamed plant in upper right-hand corner, with heart-shaped root. Too much 
conventionalized for identification. 

— Little berry bearing plant in the lower right-hand corner. This is a fairly good 
representation of the Checkerberry (Gaultheria procumbens), which the early French 
in America used as a tea, and which was demonstrated by the French Academy as a tea 
of superior quality. . . . 


1About the Indians living on Cape Ann at that time, Champlain observes: “All the 
Indians from Island Cape onwards wear no skins or furs (I would add here that of course 
Champlain only saw them wearing summer clothing. In winter the Indians naturally wore 
furs and skins for protection). Their clothing was made from grasses and hemp, and barely 
covered their bodies, coming only down to the thighs. But the men have their privy parts 
concealed by a small skin. It is the same also with the women, who wear it a little lower 
behind than the men; all the rest of the body is naked. When the women came to see us 
they wore skins open in front. The men cut of the hair on top of the heads like those at 
Saco river. I saw, among other things a girl with her hair quite neatly done up by means of 
a skin dyed red, and trimmed on the upper part with little shell beads. Some of her hair 
hung down behind, while the rest was braided in various ways. These people paint their 
faces red, black and yellow. They have almost no beard, and pull it out as fast as it 
grows. Their bodies are well proportioned. 

“I do not know what government they have, but believe that in this they resemble their 
neighbors, who have none at all. They do not know what it is to worship or pray. They 
have indeed sundry superstitions, like the other Indians. For weapons they have spears 
clubs, bows and arrows. In appearance they seem to be of good disposition, and better 
than those of the northward; but the whole of them, to tell the truth, are not worth much. 
The slightest intercourse with them discloses their character. They are great thieves, and 
if they cannot lay hold of a thing with their hands, try to do so with their feet. I fancy 
that, had they anything to barter, they would not resort to thievery. They bartered their 
bows, arrows, and quivers for pins, and buttons, and had they had anything better, would 
have done the same with it. One must be on ones guard against these people and mistrust 
them, yet without allowing them to perceive it. They gave us a quantity of tobacco, 
which they dry and then reduce to powder. When they eat Indian corn they boil it in 
earthen pots, which they make in a different way from ours. They crush it also in wooden 
mortars, and reduce it to flour, and then make cakes and biscuits of it.” 

Due to the exposed nature of the section of Cape Ann now the town of Rockport, and 
the evidence that it was densely wooded, it is certain that there were no permanent Indian 
settlements in this part of the Cape. This is borne out by the extreme sparsity of Indian 
relics which have been found here. Permanent settlements probably existed around 
Gloucester Harbor, and at Annisquam, as well as in West Gloucester. The Indians seen 
by Champlain at his first Cape Ann landing at Whale Cove, Rockport, were probably 
living in the vicinity during the summer months to engage in fishing. The Indians of this 
section belonged to the great Algonkin family. The only local Indian name preserved 
on the Cape is Annisquam. 
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with another chief, a neighbor of his called Cohouepech, whom 
we entertained. Onemechin, chief of Saco, also came to see us 
there, and we gave him a coat, which he did not keep long, but 
presented to another because being uncomfortable in it, he 
could not adapt himself to it. At this place we also saw an 
Indian who wounded himself so badly in the foot, and lost so 
much blood, that he fainted. A number of other Indians 
gathered about him, and sang for some time before touching 
him. Afterwards they made certain motions with their feet 
and hands, and shook his head; then while they breathed upon 
him, he came to. Our surgeon dressed his injuries, and after- 
wards he was able to go off in good spirits. 

The next day as we were caulking our shallop, the Sieur de 
Poutrincourt caught sight in the woods of a great many 
Indians, who with the intention of doing us some injury were on 
their way towards a little brook in the strait at the causeway 
leading to the mainland, where some of our men were washing 
their clothes. As I was walking along the causeway these 
Indians caught sight of me, and in order to put a good face 
upon the matter, since they clearly saw that I at the same 
time had discovered them, they began to shout and to dance; 
then they came towards me with their bows, arrows, quivers, 
and other arms. And inasmuch as there was a meadow between 
them and me, I made a sign to them to dance again, which 
they did in a circle, putting all their arms in the center. They 
had hardly begun when they espied the Sieur de Poutrincourt 
with eight musketeers, which astonished them. Nevertheless 
they did not fail to complete their dance, but when it was 
finished, they withdrew in all directions, being apprehensive 
lest some bad turn should be done to them. However, we said 
nothing to them, and showed them only evidences of good 
will. Then we returned to our shallop and to launch it and to 
take our departure. They begged us to remain a day longer, 
saying that more than two thousand men would come to see us; 
but as we could not afford to lose time we were unwilling to 
delay any longer. I believe that their plan was to surprise us. 
Some of the land is cleared, and they were constantly clearing 
more, in the following fashion. They cut down the trees at a 
height of three feet from the ground; then they burn the 
branches upon the trunk, and sow their corn between the 
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fallen timber; and in course of time they take out the roots.' 
There are also fine meadows for supporting numbers of cattle. 
This port is very beautiful and a good one, with water enough 
for vessels, and shelter behind the islands. It lies in latitude 
43°, and we have named it the Beautiful Port.* 

On the last day of September we departed from the Beautiful 
Port, and passed cape St. Louis; and we sailed all night to 
reach the White Cape (Cape Cod). The morning, an hour be- 
fore daylight, we found ourselves in the White Bay (Cape Cod 
Bay), to leeward of White Cape, in eight feet of water, at a 
distance of a league from land. 


1In another place not connected with the description of Cape Ann, Champlain gives us 
an interesting note concerning their methods of agriculture. ‘‘ Near Saco the Indians use in 
digging up the ground, in place of a plow, an instrument of very hard wood made in the 
shape of a spade. They have cornfields, sowing 3 or 4 grains in one spot, after which with 
the shells of the signoc, they heap about it a quantity of earth.’ These co-called shells he 
describes at length in treating of his stay at Cape Cod. He writes; ‘“‘Siguenoc (the Indian 
name for the horseshoe or king crab) are sometimes as large as a foot in breadth, and a 
foot and one half long.’’ They used the sharp pointed end also as arrow tips. He continues; 
“tin these cornfields the hills are spaced 3 feet apart. Amongst the corn they plant in each 
hillock 3 or four Brazilian beans, bush beans, which come up of different colors. When fully 
grown these plants twine around the aforementioned corn which grows to a height of 5 to 
6 feet. They keep the ground free from weeds. We also saw many squashes, pumpkins, and 
tobacco which they likewise cultivate. The corn is planted in May and harvested in 
September. We saw many nuts which are small, observed early in July, and have several 
divisions. (These are the hickory nuts.) We also saw many vines on which were some 
exceedingly fine berries, (blueberries or huckleberries) and from these we made some good 
juice." 

*Professor Ganong, the chief editor and translator of the definitive edition of the works 
of Champlain issued by the Champlain Society, comments on the map of Beauport, as 
follows: ‘“‘Champlain’s map of Beauport, or Gloucester Harbor, is one of the best he 
made, and as it was one of his latest, this may indicate improvement through practise. 
Its chief fault consists in its subordination, almost to the omission of the Inner Harbor, 
which is represented only by its Small River, north. It is evident that Champlain sketched 
this map either on board the pinnace at A, (anchorage to the east of Ten Pound Island), or 
else on some small knoll on the north-west side of Rocky Neck. If this sketching point were 
in such position that the higher elevation of Rocky Neck concealed the greater part of the 
Inner Harbor, not allowing the line of sight to range east of Five Pound Island, then the 
Inner Harbor must be seen to taper away like the valley of a river, which foreshortened, 
would seem much nearer than it is. This I consider the probable explanation of this 
feature of Champlain’s map. The principal features of the outer harbor, however, Cham- 
plain has fixed with remarkable accuracy and vigor, to such a degree that his map to any 
other than an expert eye, is still a better representation of the surroundings than is a mod- 
ern chart. Another fault of the map is the too narrow form given to the peninsula between 
Gloucester harbor and the ocean, an error explained under letter D above. The soundings 
for the axial line along the harbor are approximately correct, as has been noted in a brief 
reference to them in the United States Coast Survey Report for 1878, but those which fall 
near the compass, and some of those far within the Harbor, are much too great, probably 
because taken under unfavorable conditions.’ (On map facing p. 401.) 

Ganong further says, ‘the latitude of the anchorage of the pinnace was a little over 
42 degrees 36 minutes, showing that Champlain’s calculations were less accurate than 
usual. The name Beau Port did not persist; but it is strange that so appropriate a name 
has not been revived for some suburb or public place in Gloucester, such as the public park 
recently established on the west side of the harbor.” (P. 402) 
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LESCARBOT’s ACCOUNT OF THE SECOND LANDING 
AT CapE ANN, 1606 


I now give the parallel account of this second land- 
ing, contained in the History of New France by Mare 
Lescarbot, as it furnishes some details not contained in 
Champlain’s narrative. It was first published in 
French early in 1609. The same year an English 
translation was issued in London. Recently a new 
English translation was made for the Champlain 
Society by W. L. Grant, which text we now use. It is 
chapter XIV of book IV. 


Pursuing his journey thence, M. de Poutrincourt found a 
very good harbor which had escaped the notice of M. de Monts, 
and during the voyage they saw frequent columns of smoke 
and people on the shore who invited them to land, and who, on 
seeing that they paid no attention, followed the long-boat along 
the sandy beach, indeed usually outstripped it, such is their 
agility. They carried bow in hand and quiver on back, and 
danced and sang continually without any thought of how they 
should live by the way. Oh, happy race! yea, a thousandfold 
more happy than those who here make us bow down to them, 
had they but the knowledge of God and of their salvation. 

When M. de Poutrincourt had landed at this habor, lo and 
behold, amid a multitude of savages were a good number of 
pipers, who played, though with less harmony than our 
shepherds, upon a kind of long flageolet, made apparently of 
reeds, with designs painted thereon; and to show the excellence 
of their art, they whistled through their noses, and gambolled 
after their usual fashion. 

And as this folk ran headlong to reach our long-boat, a 
savage cut his heel so badly against the sharp edge of a rock 
that he was forced to remain where he was. M. de Poutrin- 
court’s surgeon would fain have given at once to this hurt the 
assistance of his art, but they would not permit this till they 
had first made their mops and mows around the wounded man. 
They laid him down on the ground, one of them holding his 
head in his lap, and made many howlings and songs, to which 
the patient replied nothing save “Ho,” in a plaintive tone. 
This done they entrusted him to the care of the said surgeon and 
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made off, as did the patient also after his wounds had been 
dressed; but two hours after he returned as jaunty as you 
please, having tied round his head the bandage in which his 
heel had been wrapped, to look the prettier fellow. 

On the morrow our men went further into the harbor, and, 
having gone to visit the lodges of the savages, an old woman, a 
hundred or six score years of age, came and threw at the feet 
of M. de Poutrincourt a loaf of bread made of that corn which 
they call maize, and we Turkish corn or buckwheat, and 
also hemp, both fair and long, beans, too, and grapes freshly 
plucked, for they had seen them eaten by the French at 
Chouakoet. On seeing this the other savages, who had been 
ignorant of this, began to vie with each other in bringing more 
than was desired; in payment whereof we attached to their 
foreheads a strip of paper wetted with spittle, whereof they 
were very proud. We showed them, by squeezing grapes into a 
glass, that we made thereof the wine which we were drinking. 
We wished to get them to eat of the grape, but on taking it into 
their mouths they spat it out again, thinking, as Ammianus 
Marcellinus tells of our Gallic ancestors, that it was poison, so 
ignorant is this people of the best gift, next to bread, which 
God has given to man. Yet they do not lack wit, and might 
come to something if they were civilized and knew the various 
trades. But they are crafty, thievish, and treacherous, and, 
naked though they be, one cannot escape from their fingers; 
for if one turns away his gaze but for a moment, and they see 
a chance of stealing a knife, hatchet, or anything else. they will 
never fail to do so, and will put the theft between their buttocks, 
or hide it in the sand with their foot so cunningly that one will 
not perceive it. I have read in a book of travels to Florida that 
the natives of that province are of the same nature, and use the 
same industry in thieving. And in truth it is no wonder if a 
poor naked folk be thievish, but when there is malice in the 
heart it is no longer excusable. These people are of such a 
nature that they must be worked on by fear, for if one tries 
friendship and gives them too easy access, they will plan some 
treachery, as has frequently been noticed, as we have seen 
above and shall see again later on. And without going further, 
on the second day after our arrival, when they saw our men on 
the bank of the stream busy with their washing, some fifty of 
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them came in a single file, with bows, arrows, and quivers, 
intending to play some dirty trick, as we guessed by their 
behavior. But we were too quick for them, and marched to 
meet them with loaded muskets and lighted matches. On this 
some of them fled and the others were surrounded, whereupon 
they laid aside their arms, and coming to a peninsula where our 
men were, put the best face on it they could, and sought to 
barter their tobacco for our goods. 

On the next day the chief of the said district and harbor 
came on board to visit M. de Poutrincourt. We were aston- 
ished to see him accompanied by Olmechin, for the land 
journey thither was exceedingly long, and that by sea much 
shorter. This gave us cause for suspicion, although he had 
promised fidelity to the French. Nevertheless they were 
courteously received, and M. de Poutrincourt gave to the 
said Olmechin a complete suit, which when he put on he 
looked at himself in a glass, and laughed at the sight which he 
presented. But soon after, feeling that it irked him, though it 
was the month of October, on his return to the lodges he 
distributed it among several of his people, in order that no one 
man might be too much impeded by it. And this may well 
serve as a lesson to the many fops of both sexes in this country, 
who must needs have suits and corslets as stiff as wood, 
wherein their bodies are so miserably tormented that when once 
clothed they are unfit for any good action; and if the weather 
becomes too hot, the heat which they suffer within these huge 
thousand-pleated rumps of theirs is insupportable, and sur- 
passes the tortures sometimes inflicted on criminals. 

Now while the said M. de Poutrincourt was there, in doubt 
whether M. de Monts would come to settle a colony on this 
coast, as he wished to do, he ordered a plot of ground to be 
prepared, wherein to sow grain and plant vines. This he did 
with the aid of our apothecary, M. Louis Hebert, a man who, 
in addition to his skill in his art, takes great pleasure in culti- 
vating the soil. And herein one might compare M. de Poutrin- 
court to good father Noah, who after having seen to preparing 
the soil for sowing wheat, that most necessary crop of all, 
turned next to planting vines, whose effects he himself after- 
wards felt. 

As they were thinking of passing on, Olmechin came to the 
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boat to see M. de Poutrincourt. Having spent several hours 
partly in chatting, partly in eating, he said that on the morrow 
a hundred canoes were expected, each holding six men; but as 
the coming of such a band would only be a nuisance, M. de 
Poutrincourt would not wait for them, but departed the same 
day to Malebarre (Cape Cod), though not without many 
difficulties on account of the strong currents and the shoal 
water. 


This concludes our presentation of the material 
relating to the first authentic account of the landing of 
white men on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. The 
ethnological notices about the Indians in the narra- 
tives of both Champlain and Lescarbot are interesting; 
we learn a little about the flora of Cape Ann, and the 
method of agriculture. Strangely missing, however, 
are notices of the fauna, no mention being made of 
birds or animals, for we know that during the begin- 
nings of the settlement of Cape Ann, animals were 
fairly abundant in the heavily-wooded region. 
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Barnum, Phineas T., Circus, 116, 
117, 129, 135, 159, 167, 273, and 
Coup, (William C.), 134. 

Barton, George S., on Council, 188; 
appointed teller, 189. 

Bates, Jacob, burlesque on horse- 
manship, 273. 

“Battle and Death of Gen. Mal- 
brook,”’ pantomime, 178. 

“Battle of the Kegs,’”’ acquired, and 
described, 279. 

Baxter, James P., 3rd, member, 
elected, 4. 

“Bay Psalm Book,” 1640, restora- 
tion of, 190, 297. 

Baylies, William, 401. 

Bayona, Islands, 455. 

Bayros, Franz von, bookplates by, 
302. 

Beaman, Gamaliel W., gift, 300. 

Bears, exhibited, white, 123, wild, 
132. 

Beatty, Clyde, animal trainer, 118; 
“The Big Cage,” 273. 

Beautiful Port, See Gloucester. 

Behemoth, See hippopotamus, 134. 

Bellemont, Richard C., 51. 

Benjamin, Park, lecture, and poem 
on “Fashion,” 371. 

Benjamin, William E., on Council, 
188; gifts, 201, 232, 233, 326. 

Bennet, —, wire dancer, 155. 

Bentley, William, diary, cited, on 
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133, 134, 138, 141, of wire dancers, 
155, 157, of dwarfs, 160, 164, of 
silhouettest, 161. 

Berkeley, George, on Newport, and 
home “Whitehall,” 94; founder of 
Philosophical Soc., 94, and col- 
lege, 95; his ‘“‘Alciphron’”’ on R. I. 
sports, cited, 101. 

“Berkshire Reporter,” Pittsfield, 
file, 1810, acquired, 227. 

Bermuda, proposal of a college, 95. 

Betsey, 36. 

Bewick, Jane, 259. 

Bewick, Thomas, engraver, 259. 

Bibliography, importance of publica- 
tions, 192, 217, 325. 

Bickly, Abraham, 120. 

Bigelow, Abijah, silver pitcher of, 
324; law office attacked, 365; 
on Gaston’s speech, 411. 

Bignall, Mrs. —, 160. 

Bihin, Mons. —, 166. 

Billings, Mary, 366. 

Bindery, work accomplished, 327. 

Bird, Elisha B., bookplates, 302. 

Birds, exhibited, 133, 142; trained, 
137. 

Biskay, shallop, 451. 

Bixby, William K., Trust Fund, 
201. 

Blackburn, Joseph, 98 

Blakeslee, George H., Sec. for 
Foreign Correspondence, 188; 
gifts, 326. 

Bland, Richard, ‘““The Colonel dis- 
mounted,” acquired, 292 et seq. 

Blank, F. Charles, gift of book- 
plates, 302. 

Blondin, —-, rope walker, 117. 

“Blue Beard,” play, 127, 151. 

Bolton, Charles K., gift of Nat'l 
Bolton’s ms. poems, 254. 

Bolton, Mason, 43. 

Bolton, Nathaniel, Acrostic on 
death of Horace Perkins, 253; his 
ms. poems acquired, 254. 

Book catalogues, rare collection, 
321. 

Bookplates, 217, 219; acquired, 302; 
with list of presidential, 303, and 
17th century labels, described, 
304-315, with list, ib. 

Boston, Mass., first playhouse, 156, 

announced as “Moral lectures,”’ 

157; Rickett’s New Amphitheatre, 

175; circus excluded, 177 and 

first to visit, ib.; Poem on the 

siege of, 245, 246. 


| 
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Boston Neck Purchase, 58, 60, 62. 

Bowen, Clarence W., re-elected 
Vice-president, 188. 

Bowley, Devereux, clockmaker, 225. 

Boynton, Lucien C., Selections from 
the Journal of, 1835-1853, Ed. by 
8S. J. Buck, 329-380; theological 
studies, 331, finished, 337, and 
reasons, 352; reading, 332, 334, 
335, 341; teaching, 339, 344, 348, 
and finished, 358; stage coach, up- 
set, 346; Pres. of Northumberland 
Academy, 350; reading law, 351, 
353, and admitted to Vt. bar, 360; 
and locations to practice, 359, 360, 
361, 363, 364, 365, 368, and ob- 
servations in Worcester, 360-368; 
first law case, 366; admitted to 
Mass. bar, 367; locates in Ux- 
bridge, 368; married, 329, 374 and 
trip to N. Y. State, 375. 

Boynton, Mrs. Lucien C., (Judson), 
(Cole), 329, 374. 

Bradford, William, on the Sugar 
Act, 112. 

Brant. Joseph, Mohawk chief, 43. 

Brazil, discovered, 448. 

Brenon, John, and partners, wire 
artists, 155. 

Brenton, Joel, 73. 

Brenton, William, 55, 63, 73. 

Brigham, Clarence S., Council re- 
ports, with tributes to deceased 
members, 6, 191; obituaries of 
C. M. Burton, 10, C. Coolidge, 
12-23, A. Johnson, 23, W. Lin- 
coln, 25-32, C. M. Thayer, 32, 
F. H. Dewey, 196-198, W. G. 
Stanard, 199; Secretary for Do- 
mestic Correspondence, 189; Com- 
mittee on Publications, 189; gifts, 
262, 287, 326. 

Brissac, Mareschal de, 454. 

Brissot de Warville, Jean P., “New 
travels in the United States,” 
first Am. ed., acquired, 287. 

Broadsides, ballads, acquired, 245- 
257. 

Brodhead, Daniel. expedition, 45. 

Brooke, Henry, identity of given 
name, and writings, 260, 261. 

Brown, Nicholas, 112. 

Brown, Oliver, 104. 

Bryan John H., Gaston to, 434, 442, 
443. 

Buck, Solon J., Selections from the 
Journal of Lucien C. Boynton, 
1835-1853, 329-380. 
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Buckingham, Vir., 347 et seq. 

Buffalo Historical Society, 171. 

Buffaloes, exhibited, 132, 141. 

Bull, Henry, 93. 

Bull, Jireh, 55, 56, 57, 93. 

Bull-baiting, advertised, 1781, 140. 

Bullock, Chandler, Treasurer, 189 
and report, 200-215; gift, 201, 282. 

Bundy, William, 56. 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 42. 

Burgoyne, John, Tories 
forces of, and captured, 43. 

Burlington, Vt., 373, 374. 

Burns, Robert, early American 
editions of writings of, 243-245. 

Burton, Clarence M., death an- 
nounced, 8, obituary, 10. 

Butler, John, 43. 

Butler, Walter, family, as hostages, 
42; Tory Rangers, 43, 44; raids, 
44. 


joined 


Cabot, John, discoverer of North 
America, 447. 
Cabot, Sebastian, explorations of 
northeastern America, 447, 448. 
Cabral, Pedro A. de, discovery of 
Brazil, 448. 

Cadiz, 455. 

Calhoun, John C., 399, 402, 408, 
433, 437, 439, 440, 443. 

Calliope, steam, 184, 270. 

Gamal, exhibited, 120 et seqg., 134, 
141, 181. 

Cameron, Allen, 37. 

Campbell, William J., annotated 
catalogues of, 322. 

Canada, newspapers, acquired, 231; 
conquest of, 408 et seq. 

Canals, literature of, acquired, 324. 

Cape Ann, Mass., Champlain and 
his Landings at Cape Ann, 1605, 
1606, by M. H. Saville, 447-465; 
Kohl mentions, 449, 450; narra- 
tive of his first Landing, 458-461, 
and second Landing, ib—465; 
Lescarbot’s on second Landing, 
466-469. 

Cape Cod, Mass., Kohl mentions 

ape Ann and Cape Cod, 449, 

450; Champlain’s landing, 465; 
Poutricourt at Malebarre (Cape 
Cod), 469. 


Cape St. Louis, 465. 
| Cape Saint Mary, See Cape Ann. 
| Captivities, 273. 
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Carpenter, Francis B., artist, on 
Willard’s Webster portrait, 223. 

Carpenter family, Narragansett 
landholders, 64. 

Carrier, John, 125. 

Carrier’s addresses, in verse ac- 
quired, 258. 

Carter, William, Short account of 
Whiting Sweeting, 294. 

Cartoons, political, 300. 

Casey, Samuel, silversmith, 98 

Cataloguing, special work of, 326. 

“Catharine & Petruchio,” 157. 

Cats, trained. 150. 

Cattle, in Narragansett Country, 
raised, 81, and inventories of, 82; 
show in Worcester, 142. 

Cayetano, Circus company, 173, 
178, 179. 

Champlain, Samuel de, Champlain 
and His Landings at Cape Ann, 
1605, 1606, by Marshall H. 
Saville, 447-465; early life in 
Narrative of W. I. and Mexican 
voyage, 452-456; Brief Narrative 
of voyage to W. I., 453; his Narra- 
tive of first Landing at Cape Ann, 
458-461, second Landing ib—465; 
plants and vegetables, 462; In- 
dians, 463 et seq.; Lescarbot’s 
account of second Landing, 466— 
469 


Champlain Society of Toronto, 458, 
465n, 466. 

Champlin, Christopher, Sr., Narra- 
gansett planter, 65. 

Champlin, Christopher, 2d, Narra- 
gansett planter, 65. 

Champlin, Jeffery, Kingstown orig- 
inal settler, 65. 

Champlin, Jeffery, 2d, will of, 65. 

Champlin, Stephen, 83. 

Champlin family, Narragansett 
landholders, 65. 

Chandler, John, gift of Hancock 
furniture, 224. 

Chandler, Oliver P., 359. 

Chang-Yu-Sing, Chinese giant, 166. 

Channing, Edward, The Narra- 
gansett Planters, cited, 49, 70, 
92, 96, 107. 

Chapin, Henry, 369. 

Charlestown, R. I., 65. 

Chaves, Alonzo de, 450. 

Checkley, John, 97. 

Cheese, Narragansett, 82; exported, 


Cherry Valley, massacre, 44. 
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Chesapeake, frigate, 255. 

Cheves, Langdon, 399. 

Child, Mrs. Lydia M., letters, and 
first editions, 320. 

[Chillicothe, Ohio] “Weekly Re- 
corder,” attack on the circus, 183; 
file, 1815-1816, acquired, 227, 231. 

Choate, Rufus, 395. 

Circus, Random Notes on the 
History of the Early American 
Circus, by R. W. G. Vaill, 116- 
185; varieties of performers, trans- 
formations, 117 et seg., 145, 147; 
animals exhibited, 118-136, and 
newspaper accounts of, ib., 145, 
trained, 136—152; menageries, 139- 
152, union with circus, 181; 
posters, 145; songs, 150; acrobats, 
152-159; freaks, 159-168; Indi- 
ans, 168-171; equestrians, 171- 
173; personnel, 173-185; opposi- 
tion to, 183, 184; posters ac- 
quired, 270, and source materials, 
273. 

Circus Fans Association, 110, 270. 

Civil war, collection, 216. 

Clapp, Thomas, 96. 

Clark, George R., expedition against 
Indians and Loyalists, 44, 45. 

Clark, William I., elected a member, 


189. 

Clark, Mrs. William I., gift, 222. 

Clarke, Caroline, and Edward, 
dwarfs, 164. 

Clarke, Thomas, silversmith, 98. 

Clay, Henry, 357, 358, 370, 399, 
400, 408, 413, 435, 444; recon- 
ciliation with Gaston, 432, 433, 
440. 

Cleveland, Grover, bookplate, 303. 

Clinton, George, presidential candi- 
dacy, 395. 

Clinton, Henry, 46. 

Clock, Hancock, in A. A. S., 224; 
described, 225. 

Clores, Peter, acrobat and com- 
pany, 156. 

Cobb, G., engraver, 255. 

Cockings, George P., ‘Poems,” 
acquired, 242. 

Cocumscosuck, 58. 

Coddington, William, 71. 

Coe, Henry I., 373. 

Coe, Mrs. Henry I. (Fletcher), 373. 

Cohouepech, Indian chief, 464. 

Cole, Albert, 329. 

Cole, Mrs. Albert (Judson), See 
Boynton. 
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Cole. John, 102. 

Cole, Timothy, engraver, collection 
of his bookplates, 301, 302. 

Cole family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 64, 102. 

Coles, Robert, 350. 

Collaert, Adrian, engraver, 287. 

Coloma, Francisco, 456. 

Columbus, Christopher, 447; en- 
graving of, 287. 

Commerce, in Rhode Island, 52 et 
seq., 109 et seq. 

Congdon family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 64. 

Connecticut, Loyalists in, 38 et seq. ; 
land claims. 59; newspapers, 
acquired, 227, 228, 230. 

“Connecticut Herald,” file, 1804- 
1809, acquired, 228. 

Connolly, John, commission of 
Dunmore, 37. 

Connor, Robert D. W., William 
Gaston a Southern Federalist of 
the Old School and His Yankee 
Friends, 1778-1844, 381-446. 

“Conquest of Canada; or, the Siege 
of Quebec,”’ 242. 

Cooke, Nicholas, 38. 

Coolidge, Calvin, death announced, 
6; memorial tributes by Vice- 

resident Rugg, 2 and C. §S. 
righam, 12; bookplates, 304. 

Coolidge, Mrs. Calvin, 3. 

Cooper, James F., “Bravo,” ac- 
quired, 232. 

Copley, John S., 98. 

Cornwallis, Charles, 46. 

Cortereal, Gaspar, exploration of 
America, 448. 

Cotton, John, “Spiritual Milk for 
Boston Babes,” Indian transla- 
tion, 264. 

Counterfeiters, 88. 

Couzzins, Matthew, 80. 

Craigie, Andrew, manuscript collec- 
tion in A. A. S., and miniature 
deposited, 221. 

Craigie, Mrs. Elizabeth, photo- 
graph of miniature, acquired, 222. 

Craigie, Mary, See Foster, Mrs. 
Bossenger. 

Crane, Jeremiah, menagerie, 144. 

Cranston, Samuel, on negro slavery, 


67. 
Crawford, William H., 433. 
Cromwell, Oliver, 59. 
Crowninshield, Jacob, first importa- 
tion of elephant, 125, 185. 


Cuba, demand for horses, 79. 

Culverwell, Thomas, 86. 

Cumings, Archibald, on colonial 
trade, 85. 

Currency, Colonial difficulties, 114, 
291; early Mass. tract, acquired, 
and described, ib. 

Cushing, Jacob, book label, 273. 


D. 


Daguerreotypes, acquired, 323. 

Dairies, 82 et seq. 

Daly, Jeremiah, 163. 

Daniel, Joseph J., 416. 

Dartmoor Prison, engravings, and 
ballad of massacre, 255. 

Dartmouth College, bequest of 
Israel Evans, 276. 

Daughters, American Revolution, 
“Lineage Book,” collection, 324. 

Davis, John, English traveler, cited, 
126. 

Davis, William L. on Willard’s 
portrait of D. Webster, 222. 

Davison, Gideon M., editor, on 
death of F. Wadsworth, 228. 

Dayton, Elias, at Johnson Hall, 42. 

Deer, inventory of, 92. 

Deering, Frank C., gifts, 190, 201, 
273, 297. 

Delabarre, Edmund B., on Dighton 
rock, 448. 

Delaware, newspapers, acquired, 
227, 230. 

De Monts, Pierre, 456, 458, 459, 461, 
466. 

De Ricci, Seymour, European cata- 
logues, 321. 

De Saussure, Henry W., 425. 

Detroit, Loyalists in, 37. 

Dewey, Charles A., 367. 

Dewey, Francis H., death an- 
nounced, 193; obituary, 195-198. 

Diaries, Selections from the Journal 
of Lucien C. Boynton, 1835-1853, 
Ed. by S. J. Buck, 329-380. 

Dictionary of American Biography, 
219. 

Dighton rock, Cortereal’s connec- 
tion with, 448. 

Dilworth, Thomas, “A New Guide 
to the English Tongue,” with 
bibliog. notes on, 266; his other 
writings, 267 and list of editions 
of spellers, ib. 
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District of Columbia, newspapers, 
acquired, 230. 

Dogs, trained, 137, 169. 

Donaldson, Robert, letters from 
Gaston, 433, 437, 439, 443, 444, 


445. 

Donaldson, Mrs. Susan (Gaston), 
letters to, and from her father, 
398, 422, 423, 424, 425, 426. 

Donegani, —, acrobat, 155. 

Dorchet Island, 457. 

Downing, Jack, 136, 139, 148. 

Drama, early plays acquired, 258. 

Drew, Daniel, menagerie, 145. 

Dromgoole, George C., 358. 

Dugee, Anthony J., acrobat, 154. 
Duncan, Winthrop H., elected a 
member, 189. 

Dunlap. William, “André,” 
quired, 232. 

Dunmore, John M., efforts to pro- 
mote loyalism, 35 et seq. 

Dwarfs, 159, 164, 165. 


ac- 


E. 


Eames, Wilberforce, 298. 

Earle, Ralph, on Nomination Com- 
mittee, 188. 
Edson Calvin, 

described, 166. 

Elephants, exhibited, notices in 
newspapers, etc., 124-131, 179, 
185, and hand bills, posters, 122, 
126, 131, 147, 271, 272; tricks, 
126, 127, 130, 131, 143, 181; shot 
and bodies in museums, 129, 131. 

Endicott, F. Munroe, gifts, 300, 319. 

Endicott, Gfeorge] and Wlilliam], 
lithographers, 272, 318 et seq. 

Endicott, William C., entertains 
members, A. A.58., 5. 

England, attitude of, towards R. I. 
and N. E. colonies’ trade. 84, 88, 
108, 109 et seg.; American explor- 
ations, 447. 

Engravings, of Amer. discoverers, 
“Americae Retectio,” acquired, 
287. 

Eppes, John W., 399. 

Equestrians, 171-173, 176, 177, 179, 
181, 182, 183, 185, 272; burlesques 
forbidden, 172; riding academy, 
173, 176. 

Essex Institute, handbills of animal 
exhibits, 122, 126, 130. 

Estaing, Charles H. T., comte d’, 
301. 


living skeleton, 
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Etheridge, Mrs. Alvin (Ball), gift, 
320. 

Evans, Charles, grant to his Am. 
Bibliog., 194 and assistance given, 
219. 

Evans, Israel, account of, 275 et 
seq., with list of sermons, 277 
el seq. 

Evans, Lewis, map, 1755, acquired, 
and described, 316; also hi 
“Geographical essays,” 317. 

Everett, Edward, tribute to W. 
Gaston, 446. 


F. 


Fayerweather, Samuel, 103. 

Federalists, William Gaston, a 
Southern Federalist of the Old 
School and his Yankee Friends, 
1778-1844, by R. D. W. Connor, 
381-446; group of Federalists, 
399 et seq., and opposition to ad- 
ministration, ib. 401 et seg., and 

rediction of bankruptcy, 411; 
raston’s loyalty, 431. 

Ferguson, Patrick, defeat, 46. 

Fiction, early Am. editions, 259. 

Field, Robert. artist, 222. 

Fillmore, Millard, bookplate, 303. 

First editions, American, acquired, 
231, with list of outstanding 
editions, 232-238. 

Fisheries, early voyagers, 451, 452. 

Fiske, James, menagerie. 145. 

Fitchburg, Mass., 363. 

Flax, and press for seed, 88. 

Fletcher, Miss L. A., 370, 373. 

Fletcher, —, 370, 371. 

Florida, Loyalists in, 36. 

“Flying Trapeze, The,” circus song, 
150. 

Foley, P. K., “American Authors, 

Bibliography,’’ value to collectors 
of Am. literature, 231, and various 
editions, 232. 

“Fool of Quality,” 260, 261. 

Forepaugh, Adam, circus, 134. 

Forsyth, John, 399, 402. 

Fort Stanwikx, 43, 45. 

“Forty Thieves,” play, 127, 181. 

Foster, Bossenger, 222. 

Foster, Mrs. Bossenger (Craigie), 
miniature of, acquired, 222. 

Foster, Bossenger, Jr., miniature of, 
222 


Foulks, —, equestrian, 172, 185. 
Fowey, ship, 35. 


+ 
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France, trade with N. E. colonies, 
109 et seg.; American relations 
with, 402 et seq. 

“Frank Forester,” See Herbert, 
Henry W. 

Frankenstein, [John P.?], artist, 
portrait by, 221. 

Franklin, Benjamin, on R. LI. 
cheese, 83; on Tower Hill, 106n; 
“Experiments and Observations 
on Electricity,” first ed. acquired, 
288. 

Franklin, William, removal, 41. 

Freaks, 159-168. 

French, Edwin D., bookplate collec- 
tion, 302. 

Freneau, Philip, editor, 227. 

Fuess, Claude M., member, elected, 


4. 
Fuller, Elisha, 361, 363, 365, 367. 
Furniture, colonial, 8, 224-226. 


G. 

Gage, Homer, on Council, 188; 
gifts, 326. 

Gage, Thomas, 35, 36. 

Gage, Thomas Hovey, Recording 
Secretary, 189; gifts, 326. 

Garden of Eden, Pratt’s Picture of, 
371. 

Gardiner, George. Pettaquamscut 
Purchase, 57; family, 64. 

Gardiner, Hannah (Mrs. James 
MacSparren), 64. 

Gardiner, Samuel, 80. 

Gardiner, Sylvester, 64, 97. 

Gardiner, William, of the Narra- 
gansett country, 97; estate, 64; 
inventories, 77, 82, 98. 

Gardyner, George, “‘Description of 
the New World,” copy acquired, 
288. 

Garfield. James A., 303. 

yarrison, William L., 366. 

Gaston, Alexander, first of N. C. 
family, 383; death, 384. 

Gaston, Hannah, See Manly. 

Gaston, Jean, a Huguenot, 382. 

Gaston, Mrs. Margaret (Sharpe), 
death, 384; superior character, 
385. 

Gaston, Susan, See Donaldson. 

Gaston, William, A Southern Fed- 
eralist of the Old School and His 
Yankee Friends, 1778-1844, by 
R. D. W. Connor, 381-446; 
ancestry, 382; religious faith, 385, 
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390; education, 386; ability as 
advocate, 387 and recognition, 
388 et seg.; political career, 390; 
opinions of Hamilton, 391, 434, 
and Jefferson, 391, and T. Paine, 
392; legislative career, 393, and 
retirement, 416; candidate for 
presidential elector, 395 and 
choice of candidate, ib.-398; 
letters to his daughters, ib., 422, 
423, 425, 439, and his son-in-law, 
433, 437, 439, 443, 444, 445; pro- 
claimed “Friend of Peace,’’ 399, 
and elected to Congress, ib.; 
groups of friends, ib., 400, 401, 
423 et seq.; letters to Webster, 401, 
437; attacks upon the administra- 
tion, 401 and debates on Orders 
in Council, 403, Loan Bill, 407, 
“Question of Seamen,”’ 408, and 
approvals of Speeches, 411, 413, 
415; debate on Previous Ques- 
tion, 413 et seq., his masterpiece, 
415; repugnance to political life, 
416; on Supreme Court, 
N. C., ib.422 and speech for 
religious freedom, 420, with com- 
ments, 421; social and literary 
pursuits, 423, 424; member and 
councillor, A. A. 3., 426; LL.D. 
conferred by H. C., ib.; loyalty to 
Federalism, 431; reconciliation 
with former foemen, 432, 433, 
434, 435, 437; favorable opinion 
toward J. Q. Adams, ib; proposal 
for candidate of Sec. of War, 435; 
on Nullification, 437 et seq.; 
vagaries of a politician, 440-445; 
Morehead on his death, ib. 

Gaston family, origin of, in America, 
383. 

Genealogy, collection, 324. 

“Genius of Liberty,’ Leesburg, Va., 
file, 1817-1819, acquired, 228, 231. 

German Flats, massacre, 44. 

“Geschichte der Kriege in und 
ausser Europa,” acquired, and 
described, 281-285. 

“Giant of Palestine, The,”’ play, 166. 

Giants, 165, 166. 

Gillette, Mrs. Frederick H., 224. 

Gilman, Mrs. Helen B., gift, 266, 
286. 

Gimbel, Richard, gift, 201. 

Giraffe, exhibited, 134. 

Girard College, 341. 

Gloucester, Mass., shore line, 461; 
Champlain’s map of Beauport, 465. 
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Gnu, or horned horse, 148, 272. 

Goddard, John, cabinet-maker, 97. 

Goldsborough, Charles W., 399, 401. 

Gomez, Estevan, voyage to N. 
Amer. coast, and names given, 
449, 450. 

Gorgues, —, clown, 158. 

Gormagunt, exhibited, 135. 

Goshen, Conn., Mournful elegy of 
the deaths of Willcocks family, 
240, 241. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, 
mentioned, 451. 

Government, early documents, ac- 
quired, 286. 

Graham, William A., letters to, and 
from W. Gaston, 444. 

Grant, Ulysses S., bookplate, 303. 

Grant, William L., 466. 

Grasse, Francois J. P., count de, 47. 

Graves, Don, 338. 

Graves, Nelson L., 337, 341, 344. 

Green. Thomas, Hartford printer, 
241. 

Greene, Nathanael, 41. 

Greenwood, Isaac J., “The Circus,” 
116, 175, 177. 

Griswold, Roger, Spunkiad,”’ 
a satirical m on, 241. 

Grosvenor, Thomas P., 400, 401, 


408. 
Grundy, Felix, 399, 405, 409. 
Gwynn’s Island, Loyalists in, 37. 
H 


voyage, 


Hakluyt Society. publication of 
Champlain’s West Indies and 
Mexico, 454. 

Hall, C. Eleanor, 185. 

Hamilton, Alexander, Gaston’s 
friendship for, 391, 425. 

Hamilton, Henry, captured, 44. 

Hamilton, John C., 382, 391. 

Hancock, John, clock and furniture 
from mansion, 224. 

Hancock, Thomas, his order for tall 
clock, 224; described, 225. 

Hancock double chair, loaned to 
Art Museum, 8, 226. 

Handbills, rare early circus, and 
menagerie, 155, 156, 158, 165, 
166, 168, 175, 178, 273. 

Hanna, Robert, 85. 

Hanson, Alexander C., 399, 401, 
423, 425, 441. 

Hanson, Edward, 423. 

“Harlequin Doctor,” pantomime, 
158 


Harrington, —, wire walker, 157. 


[Oct., 


Harris, William, on sheep raising, 84. 

Harrison, Benjamin, bookplate, 303. 

Harrison, Fairfax, on the Narra- 
gansett pooet, 74, 76. 

Harrison, William H., 433, 440, 444. 

Hart, Albert B., 5. 

Hart, Francis R., on Council, 188. 

Hartland, Vt., account books of a 
village store, acquired, 319. 

Harvard College, dramatic hand- 
bills’ collection, 178, 181; “Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Graduates,”’ 
Vol. 4, acquired, 325. 

Hatch, Hannah, Rebecca, Abigail, 
dwarfs, 165. 

Hathaway, Samuel, Inn, 130, 158. 

Haven, Samuel F., owner of Capt. T. 
Smith portrait, 220; gift of 
Craigie Mas., 221. 

Haverhill, Mass., books printed in, 
262. 

Haviland, William, 56. 

Hazard, Benjamin, 77, 91. 

Hazard, Fones, 91. 

Hazard, George, 91; inventories, 
86, 92; house, 99 and hsopitality, 


100. 
Hazard, Jeffrey, inventory of 
horses, 77. 


Hazard, Jonathan, dairy, 83; in- 
ventory, 91. 

Hazard, Joseph P., on the Narra- 
gansett pacer, 74 et seq., 80. 

Hazard, Nathaniel, dairy of, 83. 

Hazard, Robert, Narragansett 
planter, 57, 61, 62, 70, 91; horses, 
78; cows and dairy products, 82; 
inventory, 85; house, 99. 

Hazard, Thomas, 61, 69, 91. 

Hazard family, land holdings, 61 et 


seq. 

Helme, Rouse, 56. 

Helme family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 64. 

Hemp, 85, 87, 88, 89. 

Henderson, Leonard, Chief Justice, 
388, 416, 419. 

Henkels, Stan. V., auction cata- 
logues, 322. 

Herbert, Henry W., on the Narra- 
gansett horse. 74 et seq 

Heth, Joice, slave to father of 
Geo. Washington, 167. 

Higgins, Aldus C., on Council, 188; 
entertains members A.A.8., 190. 

Hilliard, Edmund B., deposited 

rtraits, 221, 221n, 222. 
Hilliard, Francis, miniature of, 222. 
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Hilliard, William, 366. 

Himes, Joshua V., 256. 

Hippopotamus, exhibited, 134. 

Hirschberg, Baron von, 282. 

“History of a Reprobate,’’ 260. 

Hitchcock, Edward, on the Hoosac 
Tunnel, 379. 

Hoar, George F., on Willard’s por- 
trait of Webs bster, 223; por- 
trait of, acquired, 223: life size 
portrait ‘made, 224. 

Hoar, Rockwood, 224. 

Hodges, N. W., diary cited, 123. 

Hollyer, Samuel, bookplates, 302. 

Holmes, Alexander, 290. 

Honeywell, Martha A., 
child, 161, 162. 

Hoosac Tunnel, 379. 

Hoover, Herbert C., bookplate, 304. 

Hopkins, Stephen, ‘‘Remonstrance,”’ 
113 


Hopkins. William 8. B., 223. 

Hopkinson, Francis, “‘Battle of the 
Kegs,” acquired, and described, 
279 et seq. 

Hopkinson, Joseph, 400, 424, 425; 


limbless 


“Hail Columbia.” 279; on W. 
Gaston, 388. 
Hopson, William F., bookplates, 


302. 

Horses, Narragansett pacer, breed- 
ing, 63 and exportation, 71 et seq., 
79 et seq.; inventories of, 77; 
racing and prizes, 100, 171; 
Arabian, presented to Pres. Jack- 
son, 121; trained, 136, 173, 175, 
178, 179, 181. 

Houses, of the 
Planters, 98 et seq. 

Howard. Louisa, equestrian, 272. 

Howe, Richard, 39, 301. 

Howe, William, 39. 

Howes, Nathan, 128. 

Howes( Seth B.) Circus, 129, and 
Turner, (Aaron) 183. 

Hudson, William, 58. 

Hulbert, John W., 400, 401. 

Hull, John, Pettaquamscut Pur- 
chaser, 55 et seq., 61; horse breed- 
ing, 72 et seq. 

Hull, Robert, 155. 

“Hunted Tailor, The,”’ 180. 

Hunter, Robert, ‘“Androboros,”’ 258. 

Hutchinson family, singers, 365. 

Hymnology, A. A. 8. collection, 318. 


I. 
Illinois, newspapers, acquired, 230. 


Narragansett 
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Indians, in the Revolution, 34 ef 
seq., 43 et seq.; exhibitions of 
various tribes, 169, 170, 171, 174; 
captivities, 273; Indians men- 
tioned by Champlain, 458 et seq., 
462, 463n, 464; Lescarbot on, 466 
and their appreciation of kind- 
ness, 467, and thieving ib. See 
Narragansett Indians. 


Isham, Norman N.. elected a 
member, 189. 
Island Cape, See Cape Ann. 
J. 


Jackson, Andrew, presented with 
lion and Arabian horse, 121; 
Gaston’s opinion of, 433, 440, 
441, 442, 443, 444. 

Jaguar, exhibited, 134. 

Janeway, Jane, “A Token for 
Children,” and bibliog. notes on, 
264, 265, with list of Am. edi- 
tions, ib. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 45, 399, 436; 
W. Gaston’s opinion of, 391 et 
seq., 440. 

John Carter Brown Library, ms. of 
Champlain’s West Indies and 
Mexico, with his illustrations, 
454. 

Johnson, Alfred, death announced, 
8, obituary, 23. 

Johnson, Guy, 34. 

Johnson, John, family, as hostages, 
42; Royal Greens. 43. 

Johnson, Thomas, nominated Wash- 
a. as Commander in Chief, 


William, 229. 

Jones, Joseph S., letter to Gaston, 
426. 

Jones, Matt B., on Council, 188; 
gifts, 201, 227, 239, 242. 243, 245, 
261, 262, 274, 277, 280, 288, 298, 
301, 319, 326. 

Jones [Thomas D.?], artist, por- 
traits by, 221. 

Jonny cake, origin, 5, 87. 

Judson, Sarah (Cole), See Boynton. 

June (John J.), Titus (Lewis B.), 
Angevine (Caleb S.), Menageries, 
134, 139, 144, 152. 

Juveniles, acquired, 262-269, and 
bibliog. description of “Karly 
American Children’s Books,” by 
Dr. Rosenbach, 263, and appre- 
ciation of, ib. 
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K. 

Kaven, Mrs. Moses B., gift, 221. 

Kellen, William V., on Council, 188. 

Kelly, William, 130. 

Kennedy, John P., first editions, 
acquired, 232. 

Kent, James, 382, 425; letters of 
appreciation to W. Gaston, 388, 
415, 419, 421. 

King, John G., 378. 

King’s Mountain, 46. 

“Kingston Gazette,’ Canada, file, 
1810-1812, acquired, 227. 

Kingstown, South, inventories of 
horses, 77. 

Kingstown, sloop, 91. 


Kirkland, Moses, escape from 
prison, 36. 

Kling, Flora G., woodblock of her 
bookplate. 


‘Knickerbocker Magazine,” on the 
circus, 152. 

Knowles, Henry, inventory, 88. 

Knowles, William 57; trade 
cheese, 83. 

Knowles family, land tracts, 66. 

Kohl, Johann G., on 8. Cabot, 448; 
mentions Cape Cod, 449, 450. 


L. 


Labrador, discovered, 447, 
explored, 449. 

Lackey, Warren, 371. 

Lafayette, Gilbert M., marquis de, 
46, 170, 182, 430. 

Lafayette Circus, 136. 

Lailson (Philip), Circus company, 
176. 

Lamb, Thomas M.., 225. 

Lambert,—, 164, 165. 

Latham, —, wild beast collector, 
144. 

Laurens, Henry, Washington to, on 
Sullivan’s expedition, 45. 

Lawrence, James, Elegy in remem- 
brance of, 255. 

Lee, Charles, 36, 38. 

Lee, schooner, 36. 

Leiter, Levi Z., sale of library, 322. 

Leland, Charles G., first editions 
of, acquired, 233. 

Leopard, exhibited, 134. 

Lescarbot, Marc, his History of 
New France, mentioned, 456, 
466-469. 

Leslie, F. A., 225. 

Lewis, Joseph, Jr., 400. 


in 


and 
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Leybourne, George, 150. 

Library of Congress, 
cards, 327. 

Lilliputian Songsters, 164. 

Lincoln, Daniel W., Auditor, 189, 
210. 

Lincoln, Levi, 426; Boynton on, 361. 

Lincoln, Waldo, death announced, 
6; memorial tribute, 25, 195. 

Lion, exhibited, 119 et seqg., 142, 271; 
presented to Pres. Jackson, 121. 

“Lion Lord, The,”’ play, 151. 

Litchfield, Loyalists in jail at, 41. 

“Litchfield Monitor,” file, 1792, 
acquired, 227. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, 
founding of, 94. 

Lithographs, acquired, of portraits, 
views, sheet music, maps, car- 
toons, 300, 319; catalogued, 327. 

Little Rest Hill, 57, 105, 113. 

Lloyd, James, 426. 

Local history, collection, 324. 

Lombard, Herbert E., gifts, 201, 
228, 262, 301, 326. 

Long Island, Loyalists in, 38 et seg. 

“Louisville Daily Herald,” 237. 

Lover, Samuel, 365. 

Lovett, John, 400, 401, 430. 

Loyalists, General Washington and 
the Loyalists, 34-48; Loyalists 
sailed for Halifax, 35, in Virginia, 
35, 37, 46, Florida, 36, in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Ohio, De- 
troit, Rhode Island. 37, 38, in 
Connecticut, 38, 48, New York, 
38 et seqg., New Jersey, 39 et seq., 
48; joined Burgoyne’s forces, and 
defeat, 43 et seq.; magnanimity of 
Washington, 47 et seq. 

Luce, Edwin B., 223; gift, 301. 

Lydenberg, Harry M., member, 
elected, 4. 

Lyle, Gaston, circus song, 150. 

Lyon, Matthew, “The Spunkiad,” 
a satirical poem on, 241. 


filing of 


M. 


M’Connell, Samuel, narrative 
F. Wadsworth’s death, 228. 
Macdonald, Arthur N., collection of 

bookplates, 302. 


of 


Mack Coy, Elizabeth, on death of, 
247, 252. 

McLane, Henry, 442. 

McMullan, Thomas, advertises 


bull-baiting, 140. 
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MecMurtrie, Douglas C., 219. 

Macomber, Welch & Co., 151. 

Macon, Nathaniel, 399. 

MacSparran, James, on Narra- 
gansett climate 51; on the R. I. 
horses, 75; Smibert’s portrait of, 
95; hospitality, and educator, 96; 
library, 97; Church leadership, 
103 et seq. 

MacSparran, Mrs. James (Hannah 
Gardiner), 64; portrait, 95; silver, 


98. 

Madison. James, 393, 399, 436; 
presidential candidate, 395, and 
Gaston’s opposition, ib. et seq., 
and attacks upon administration, 
398 et seq., and his revision of 
opinion, 432, 440, 441. 

Magee, Patrick, 165. 

Magellan, Ferdinand de, engraving 
of , 287. 

Maine, newspapers, acquired, 230; 
Champlain on coast, 457. 

Malebarre, See Cape Cod. 

Malliot, M., 165. 

Mangum, Willie P., Gaston to, 436, 
443. 

Manly, Mrs. Hannah (Gaston), 439. 

Manuscripts, acquired, 319; im- 
proved arrangement, 327. 

Maps, acquired, 316. 

Marshall, John, 382, 389; friendship 
of Gaston for, 400, 425, 429 and 
requested to write life of, 425; 
on Gaston’s appointment to the 
Supreme Court, 418, and his 
Nullification Speech, 439. 

Martin, Emily and Margaret, 
dwarfs, 165. 

Martin, Francis X., 386. 

Martin, Joe, 143. 

Martine, Mons. —, 156, 157. 

Maryland, Loyalists in, 37. 

Mason, Jeremiah, 400, 401, 426, 430. 

Mason, John, 59. 

Massachusetts, colonial trade, 113 
el seq.; newspapers, acquired, 230; 
Champlain and his Landings at 
Cape Ann, 1605, 1606, 447-469. 

Massachusetts Bay, Champlain’s 
Landings, 457-465. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
325. 

“Massachusetts Spy,” 1832, attacks 
circus, 184. 

Mather, Cotton, portrait of, loaned 
to Art Museum, 8, 226; “A 
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Family well-ordered,” 264; 
“Token for children,”’ 265. 

Mather, Increase, ‘‘Meditations on 
the glory of the Heavenly world,” 
copy, acquired, 288. 

Matthews, David, 39, 41. 

May, Earl C., “The Circus from 
Rome to Ringling,” 116, 175. 

Medicine, colonial, material on, 216, 
217 


Menagerie, Association’s, 136. 

“Menagerie, The.”’ circus song, 150. 

Menageries, 121, 139-152; union 
with the circus, 148, 181. 

Mercer, Hugh. 40. 

Merriam, John McK., appointed 
teller, 4; on Nominating Com- 
mittee, 188. 

Merrick, William D., 359. 

Mestayer, Mrs., wire dancer, 159. 

Micmacs, Cortereal’s capture of 448. 

Milbert, Jacques G., French travel- 
ler, on American fairs, 142. 

Miller, C. T.. circus song, 150. 

Miller, Morris 8., 430. 

Miller, William, 256. 

Miller, William D., The Narra- 
gansett Planters, 49-115. 

Millerites, broadsides, acquired, 256. 

Mills, in R. I., 86 et seq. 

Miniatures, deposited, 221, 222. 

Misquamakuck, or Westerly, Pur- 
chase. 65. 

Moffatt, Thomas, 89. 

Molasses, 110 et seq. 

Moltke, Helmuth K. B., graf von, 
on Washington’s strategy, 43. 

Monkeys, 125; trained, 138, 141, 
144, 151, 270. 

Monroe, James, 180, 436; book- 
plate, 303; presidential candidate, 
395. 

Mooresfield, R. I., 86. 

Moose, exhibited, 133, 143 

Morehead, John M., 445. 

Morgan, Paul B., on Council, 188. 

Morison, Samuel E., gifts, 326. 

Mormonism, “Book of Mormon,” 
acquired, 294; bibliographical 
notes, and titles, 295 et seq. 

Morocco, Emperor of, gift to Pres. 
A. Jackson, 121. 

Moulton [Ellen] Louise C., collec- 
tion of mss. and her first editions 
acquired, 233, 321, with check- 
list, 234-236. 

Mumford, Thomas ,55, 57, 63. 

Munro, Wilfred H.., 5. 
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Munroe, N. W., engraver, 255. 

Murphy, Archibald D., 387. 

Murphy, Joseph M.., gift, 230. 

Murray, —, wire dancer, 155. 

Music, collection, studied, 217; 
additions, printed with movable 
type, 318; filed, 327. 

Muzzy, [Clarendon F.], 331. 


N. 


Namcook, 58. 

Napoleon I, attitude toward Amer- 
ica, 397 et seq. 

Narragansett Country, causes of 
wealth, 49 et seg.; boundaries, 
patents, 50, 59; advantages, pro- 
ducts, 51 et seq.; exportations, 73 
et seq., 90; Church, 102 e¢ seq.; 
decline of estates, 106. 

Narragansett Indians, 50 et seq.; 
deeds of land, 54 et seg.; seldom 
enslaved, 67; agricultural crops, 
87, 89; study of, 95. 

Narragansett Planters, The, by 
W. D. Miller, 49-115; Channing 
on, 49, 92; traders, 52, 108; great 
land-holders, 54 ef seqg.; con- 
trasted with Southern Planters, 
66 et seq., et al, 92, 102; slaves, 66, 
70, 106, 107; horses bred by, 71 
et seg.; inventories, 77; exporta- 
tions, 78; cattle, and dairy pro- 
ducts, 82 et seg.; sheep and wool 
industry, and prevention of 
trade, 84 et seg.; agricultural 
crops, 87 et seq.; domestic animals, 
92; education, 96; arts and 
literature, 97; portraits, and 
houses, 98; hospitality, gardens, 
and sports, 100; decline of system, 
107 et seq. 

Negroes, dialect, broadside, 256. 

Nellis, Sanders K. G., armless 
wonder, 162. 

New England, commercial enter- 
prises, see Narragansett Planters, 
49-115; Gardyner’s account of, 
289; ‘“Deplorable state of N. E.,” 
copy acquired, 290; Champlain 
and his Landings at Cape Ann, 
1605-1606, 447-469. 

New Jersey, Tory centre, 39 et seq.; 
newspapers, acquired, 230. 

New Netherland, Gardyner’s ac- 
count, 288, 289. 

New York, City, circus, and mu- 
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seums, and acrobat shows, 128, 
135, 137, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 151, 153 et seg., 168, 170, 
174, 175, 176, 178, 181, 182. 

New York, Loyalists in, 38 et seq.; 
newspapers, acquired, 231. 

“New York Journal,” file, 1774- 
1776, acquired, 227, 231. 

New Zealand, chiefs, exhibits of their 
tattooing, 167. 

Newburyport, Mass., circus for 
relief of fire sufferers, 179, and 
ode on fire, 251; list of broadsides 
and poems on, 248-253. 

Newfoundland, discovered, 448; 
voyages of fishermen to, 451. 

Newport, port of export, 67, 96; 
growth and importance, 93 et seq., 
102, 105. 

Newspapers, acquired, 
amateur, 226-231. 

Newton, Rejoice, 426. 

Newtown, R.I. See Wickford. 

Niagara, siege of, 44. 

Niagara Falls, 376. 

Nichols, —, 363, 373. 

Noah, Mordecai M., “She would be 
a Soldier,” acquired, 232. 

Norcross, Grenville H., gifts, 262, 
326. 

Norfolk, Tories in, 37. 

Norsemen, 447, 450. 

North Carolina, Constitutional 
Convention, 1835, Gaston’s plea 
for religious freedom, 420. 

“North Carolina Gazette,” cited, 


including 


227. 

North Kingstown, 55; records im- 
perfect, 65. 

Northumberland Academy, Va., 
L. C. Boynton, Pres., 350, 354. 

Norton, —, of Saratoga Springs, 
229. 

Norwalk, Conn., 40. 

Nova Scotia, exploration of Cor- 
tereal, 448. 

Nullification, 437 el seq.; 443. 


O. 


Oakley, Thomas J., 401. 

Odell, George C. D., ‘Annals of the 
New York Stage,” 116. 

Ohio, Loyalists in, 37; newspapers, 
acquired, 231. 

Onemechin, indian chief, 464, 468. 

Onis, Louis de, 177. 
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Orang-outang, exhibited, 133. 
Orcutt, John, 368, 369. 

Osceola, 355, 356. 

Otis, Jonathan, silversmith, 98. 


Oviedo y V: aldes, Gonzalo F. de, 450. | 


P. 


Paine, Thomas, W. Gaston on, 392, 
436. 

Paltsits, Victor H., gifts, 326. 

Panounias, Indian, 458. 

Panther, exhibited, 124. 

Passamaquoddy Bay, 457. 

Pearson, Joseph, 400 h, 400. 

Pelham, Peter, 
Mather, 8, 226. 

Pelton, Mrs. Martha T. C., gifts of 
Thomas family portraits and 
writings, 221, 236-238. 

Pennsylvania, Loyalists in, 37; news- 
papers, acquired, 231. 

Pennsylvania, 355. 

Pennsylvania University, 340. 

Penobscot Bay, 457. 

Pepin (Victor), and Breschard 
(John), Circus, 136, 159, 177, and 
performers, 178; changes of Com- 
pany, ib. 179. 

Perkins, Horace, Acrostic on death 
of, 253. 

Pettaquamscut Purchase, land com- 
pany, 55 et seq., 61, 64, 72, 93, 105. 

Perdiguier, Jacques, museum, 142. 

Pettengilil, Benjamin, 411. 

Phaeniz, 119. 

Phelphs, John S., 359. 

Philadelphia, menageries, acrobatic 
shows, circus, 150, 152, 174, 175, 
176; account of, 1839, 340. 

Phillips, Calvin, Tom Thumb, Jr., 
161. 

Phillips, Stephen W., 
teller, 4, 188. 

Phillips, Wendell, 366. 

Phillips, —, on origin of R. I. horse, 
74, 75. 

Pickering, Timothy, 400. 

Pigs, trained, 138, 141. 

Pinckney, Charles C., presidential 
candidate, 395, and Gaston’s 
comparisons of qualifications, 
398. 

Pitkin, Timothy, 400, 401. 

Pitt, William, letter conc. colonial 
trade, 111. 


portraits of C. 


appointed 
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Place, Charles A., appointed teller, 
188. 


Placide, Mons. and Madame, tight 
rope dancers, and troupe, 156, 
157. 

Planters, Narragansett, 49-115; un- 
like those of Southern Colonies, 
66; comparison with surrounding 
colonies, 92 et seq 

Plattsburgh, Battle of, broadside 
ballads, acquired, 255. 

Plummer, Joseph, broadsides, ac- 
quired, Ode and sermon on the 
Newbury-Port fire, and Murder of 
Miss Mack Coy, 247, with list of 
other writings, 248-253. 

Poe, Edgar A., 221; friendship with 
Thomas brothers, 237, 238. 

Poetry, early American, acquired, 
239-245. 

Point Judith Neck, planters, 61, 62; 
pasturage, 73. 

Polk, James K., 357; bookplate, 303. 

Poole, —, equestrian, riding acad- 
emy, 173. 

Porter, John, 55, 56. 

Porter, Peter B., 401, 435. 

Porto Rico, captured by English, 
455. 

Portraits, acquired, 220-224. 

Portugal, early American discov- 
eries, 448; voyages of fishermen to 
Newfoundland, 451. 

Posters, early circus, acquired, and 
described, 145, 146, 270-273. 

Potter, Elisha R., Narragansett 
tracts, 66; on slavery in, 69. 71, 
106; library, 97. 

Potter, Elisha R., 2nd, library, 97. 

Potter, Ichabod, 77. 

Potter, John, house, 99. 

Potter, Robert, estate, 66. 

Potter, Thomas, inventories, 66, 89. 

Potter, Thomas, Col., estate, 66. 

Potter, William, 99. 

Potter family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 64 et seg. 

Poutrincourt, Jean de, discoveries 
of Massachusetts coast, 456, 466- 
469. 

Pratt’s Garden of Eden, picture, 
exhibited, 371. 

Presidents of the U. 8., exhibit of 
mss., books, we and book- 
plates of A. A. S. members, 303. 

Price and Simpson, Circus, 181, 182. 

Priest, Josiah, 217. 

Primers, acquired, 262. 
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Privateering, 110 ef seq. 

Provencal, Captain, 454, 455, 456. 

Providence, slave mart, 69. 

“Psalms of David in Meter,” 
Printed N. Y., by P. Zenger, 
acquired, and described, 298 ef 
seq.; “Psalms of David for the 
Reformed Dutch Church,” 1767, 
acquired, 318. 

Putnam, Gideon, hotel at Saratoga 
Springs, 229. 


Q. 

Quaife, Milo M., “The Kingdom of 
Saint James,” 296. 

Quakers, in R. L., opposition to 
slavery, 104, 107. 

Queen’s Rangers, 40. 

Quimby. Darius, 293. 

Quincy, Josiah, 428. 

Quiouhamenec, Indian chief. 463. 


R. 


Railroads, literature, acquired, 324. 

Randolph, John, 413. 

Rannie, —, wire walker and ventril- 
oquist, 158. 

Raspe, Gabriel N., publisher, 281, 
282. 

Raymond (James), and Waring, 
Menagerie, 145. 

Red Jacket, Seneca chief, in vaude- 
ville, 170, 171. 

Redley, Joseph, 164. 

Redwood, Abraham, 95. 

Redwood Library, founding of, 95. 

Reed, William, 401. 

Revolutionary War, American, 
General Washington and the 
Loyalists, 34-48; literature of, 
acquired including, ‘‘Geschickte 
der Kriege,’’ 274-285; historical 
medal of British in R. I., 301. 

Reynolds, Elisha, land tracts, 66; 
trade in cheese, 83. 

Reynolds family, Narragansett land 
holders, 64. 

Rhinoceros, 134, 146, 147, 270, 271. 

Rhode Island, Loyalists in, 37, 
38; The Narragansett Planters, 
49-115; early schools, 96; news- 

apers, acquired, 231. 

Ribero, Diego, map of, 1529, 449, 
450. 

Rice, Dan, his educated horse, 137; 
circus clown, 272. 
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Rich, Elisha, Poem on the siege of 
Boston, acquired, 245, 246. 

Richardson, (Richeson), Amos, 58. 

Richardson, Samuel, “Pamela,” 
early editions, 259, with list of 
early Amican, 260. 

“Richmond Inquirer,”’ 237. 

Ricketts, John B., Circus, 136, 169, 
174, 175; riding school, 173; horse 
sold by Washington, 174; lost at 
sea, 175. 

Ridgeley, Henry M., 401, 442. 

Ringling (John), Circus, 159, 273. 

Roberts, —, rope walker, 157. 


Robertson, James, on Gaston’s 
speech, 411. 

Robertson, Walter, artist, 221n, 
222. 

Robertson, —, acrobat and clown, 
176, 177. 


Robinson, Beverley, 46. 

Robinson, John, 253. 

Robinson, Matthew, 97, 99. 

Robinson, Rowland,R. I.,land tracts, 
62 et seq.; dairy, 83. 

Robinson, Rowland, 2nd, 63; slaves, 
69, 70; inventories of, 77, 85; 
dairies, 82, 83; house, 99. 

Robinson, William (Governor), land 
holdings, 63; slaves, 70; horse 
breeding, 75 et seq., and in- 
ventories of, 77, 82, 83, 98. 

Robinson family, estate, 62 et seg. 

Rockport, Mass., 457. 

Rogers, Robert, under guard, and 
organizing Queen’s Rangers, 40. 

Rogers, Sally, imbless child, 162. 

Rois, See Royce. 

Rome, George, 99. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., observance 
of inauguration, 302; bookplate, 
304. 

Roosevelt, 
304. 

Root, Harvey W., “The Unknown 
Barnum,” 167. 

Rosenbach, Abraham S. W., 273; 
his “Early American Children’s 
Books,” acquired, 263, and ap- 
preciation of, ib. 264. 

Royal Greens, 43. 

Royce, James, 241. 

Ruffin, Thomas, 387, 416, 445; 
appreciation of Gaston, 388, 417, 
419, 422. 

Rugg, Arthur P., 5; presides as 
Vice-president, 1, 187; memorial 
tribute to President Coolidge, 2- 


Theodore, bookplate, 
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4; elected President, 188; gifts, 
326. 
Ruggles, Timothy, 5, 35. 
“Rule of the New-Creature,” 264. 
Rush, Richard, 435. 


Sabin, Joseph, Dictionary, Mr. Vail, 
editing, 194, 219, 327. 

Saco, Maine, 459, 464. 

St. Augustine, 36. 

St. Croix Island, 457. 

St. Julien, 454, 455. 

St. Leger, Barry, 43. 

Salem, Mass., collection of mss. and 
historical documents of, ac- 
quired, 319. 

Salenka. Gabriel, 137. 

Sama, Sena, 163. 

Sanford, GeorgeT., lithographer, 272. 

Sanford, Peleg, on negro slaves, 67; 

on Narragansett horses, 72, 73, 75. 

Sangorski, (F.), and Sutcliffe, (G.), 
London binders, 297. 

Sanlucar de Barrameda, 455, 456. 

Santa Cruz, Alonso de, map, 450. 

“Saratoga Sentinel,” files, 1819- 
1833, and Daily, 1842, acquired, 

228, 231. 

Saratoga Springs, 375; account of its 
earliest settlement, 228. 

Savage, Arthur, 119. 

Savage, E., 127. 

Saville, Marshall H., Champlain 
and His Landings at Cape Ann, 
1605, 1606, 447-469. 

Schaefer, William H., gift of L. C. 
Moulton’s first editions, mss., etc., 
233. 

Schools, early, 96. 

Schuyler, Philip, 34, 37, 42; early 
patron of Saratoga, 229. 

Sciarra, Signor, 163. 

Seals, exhibited, 133, 141. 

Sears, Ciara E., gift, 261; “Days of 
Delusion,’’ 256. 

Sears, John, ‘Flying horse establish- 
ment,’ 184. 

Seaton, William W., editor, effected 
reconciliation of Clay and Gaston, 
432. 

Sergeant, John, on Gaston, 415. 

Sewall, Samuel (son of the Judge), 
estate, 61, dairy of, 82. 

Sexton, Pliny T., 295. 

Shakespeare, William, play adver- 
tised as ‘‘moral lecture,’’ 243. 
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Sharp, John, notice of, 171, 172, 185. 

Sharp, Solomon P., 406. 

Sharpe, Margaret, See Gaston. 

Shaw, Robert G., dramatic handbill 
collection, 178. 

Shaw, Robert K., Committee on 
Publications, 189; gifts, 326. 

Shaw, Thomas, broadside ballads, 
and his ‘““Mournful song,’’ 254. 

Sheep, raising, 84 et seq. 

Sheffey, Daniel, 400, 401. 

Shephird, Zebulon R.., 430. 

Shepley Library, 131. 

Sheridan, Richard B., “School for 
Scandal,” early Am. editions, 258, 
259. 

Sherman, Roger, his copies of early 
Gov’t. Does., acquired, 286. 

Shipbuilding, in R. I., 90. 

Shipton, Clifford K., “‘Biographical 
Sketches, Graduates, H. U.,”’ 1690- 
1700, vol. 4, 325. 

Shrewsbury, N. J., 39. 

Siamese Twins, 159, 167. 

Sibley, John L., “Biographical 
Sketches of Graduates, H. U.,” 
1642-’89, and vol. 4, by C. K. 
Shipton, 1690-1700, acquired, 325. 

Siebert, Wilbur H., General Wash- 
ington and the Loyalists, 34—48. 

Sieur de Poutrincourt, 461, 462, 464. 

Signatures, of the colonists, 92. 

Silhouettests, deformed, their work, 
161, 162, 163. 

Silver, inventories, 98. 

Simms, William G., ‘‘Eutaw,” and 
“Forayers,”’ acquired, 232. 

Simsbury, Conn., Loyalists sent to, 
42. 

Sinclair, Joseph H., appointed teller, 
189. 

Sitgreaves, Samuel, 425. 

Skeletons, living, exhibited, 166. 

Skinner, Cortlandt, 42. 

Slavery, in Rhode Island, 66 et seq.; 
106, 107, 335, 336, 348. 

Smart, Christopher, “Hymns for 
the amusement of children,’’ 217. 

Smibert, John, portraits by, 95, 98. 

Smith, Joseph, 295, 296. 

Smith, Richard, Narragansett set- 
tler, trading post, 53; deeds of 
lands, 53 et seq., 58, 60, 64, 90, 105. 

Smith, Mrs. Richard, Sr., exported 
Cheshire cheese recipe, 82. 

Smith, Richard, Jr., 53, 58. 

Smith, Sidney L., bookplate collec- 
tion, 302. 
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Smith, Thomas, self portrait, ac- 
quired, 220. 

Smuggling, 110 et seq. 

Smythe, John F. D., 37. 

Snakes, exhibited, 135. 

Snuff, 89. 

Society for Encouraging Trade and 
Commerce, 113. 

Somers, A. N., gift, 295, 296. 

Somers, Maine, Elephant Hotel, 130. 

South Amboy, N. J., Tory centre, 
40. 

Southard, Samuel L., 435. 

Southworth, (Albert S) & Hawes, 
(Josiah J.), daguereotype minia- 
tures, 222. 

Spain, Champlain with fleet of, for 
W. I., 454, 455, 456. 

Special Gifts Fund, 201. 

Spellers, Dilworth’s, with bibliog. 
notes, 266, 267, and list of 
editions, ib. 

Spenceley, Joseph W., bookplates, 
302. 

Spiritualism, 372. 

Sports, of Narragansett Planters, 
Berkeley on, 101. 

“Spunkiad, The,” a satirical poem, 
242. 

Staffordshire pottery, college cam- 
pus views, 218. 

Stamp Act, 114; Congress, literature 
of, acquired, 274, 275. 

Stanard, William G., death an- 
nounced, 193; obituary, 199. 

Stanford, Richard, 413, 414. 

Stanton, James, dairy of, 82. 

Stanton family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 65 et seq.; slaves, 70. 

Staten Island, Loyalism at, 37. 

Stephentown, Maine, See Somers. 

Stereoscopic views, collection, 300. 

Sterry, Abby H., “‘Effusions, Religi- 
ous, Moral. and Patriotic in 
Prose and Verse,’’ 382. 

Stevens, Henry N., 317. 

Stevens, Joseph M., Tom Thumb, 
165. 

Stevenson, Edward L., ‘‘Early Span- 
ish Carotography of the New 
World,” mentioned, 451. 

Stewart, —, and wife, acrobats, 177. 

Stockton, Richard, 400, 401, 424. 

Stoddard, Joshua C., steam calliope, 
first use of, 184. 

Stone, George, acrobat, 139; on 
elephant’s rescuing J. Martin, 
143; account of exhibit of a 
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whale, 144; Reminiscences, 175 
181, 182. 

Stone, Henry D., Reminiscences, 
182. 

Stone, Wilbur M., 264; gifts, 302 

Storm, Lewis, 132. 

Storr, Marmaduke, 224. 

Story, Joseph, 382, 400, 425, 426. 
428; on W. Gaston, 388. 

Stradanus, Joannes, artist, 287. 

Strang, James J., “Book of the 
law of the Lord,” acquired, 295 
et seq. 

Streeter, Thomas W., ™nember, 
elected, 4; appointed teller. 189. 

Stuart, Gilbert. 98. 

Stuart, John, Superintendent of 
Indian affairs, 36. 

Stuart family, importation, 89. 

Subjects studied, 216-219. 

“Sufferings of a man of letters; 
or the history of Hammel Cle- 
ment,’’ 260. 

Sugar, trade in, 109 et seq. 

Sullivan, John, expedition against 
Indians and Loyalists, 45. 

Sullivan, William, 425; letters to 
and from W. Gaston, 426, 427, 


428, 438. 
Sumner, Charles, portrait of, ac- 
quired, 223. 
Sumner, David H., various firm 


names, account books, 1802-1860, 
acquired, 319. 

Swain, David L., on W. Gaston, 386. 

Swann, Arthur, gift, 322. 

Swann, Thomas, Circus, 138 and 
Riding Academy, 176. 

Sweeting, Whiting, ‘Narrative of,” 
and list of editions, 293, 294. 

Swiggett, Howard, ‘War out of 
Niagara, Walter Butler and the 
Tory Rangers, 44. 

Sword swallower, 163. 


Taft, George S., 373. 

Taft, William H., 2; bookplate, 304. 

Talley rand- Perigord, Charles M. de, 
397. 

Tallmadge, Benjamin, 42. 

“Taming of the Shrew,” “moral 
lecture called Catharine 
Petruchio,” 157. 

Taney, Robert B., 425. 

Tanneries, 83. 


Tatman, Charles T., 189; appointed 
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teller, 4, 188; gifts of portraits, 
222, and owner of other Willard 
works, 223, 224. 

Taylor, Charles H., Vice-president, 
188; gifts, 201, 262, 263, 319, 320, 
323, 326, and additions to his 
lithographic and _ stereoscopic 
collections, 300. 

Taylor, John L., 386, 387. 

“Taylor riding to Brentford,” 173. 

“Tears of the Foot Guards, The,” 
280, and ‘‘Answer to the Tears of 
the Foot Guards,”’ 281. 

Thayer, Charles M., death an- 
nounced, 8, obituary, 32. 

Theatre programs, acquired, 258. 

Thomas, Ebenezer S., presentation 
copy of his “Reminiscences,” 237. 

Thomas, Frederick W., portraits, 
and writings of, acquired, 221, 
236, 237 and influence on Poe, ib. 

Thomas, Isaiah, 132, 221, 245, 259, 
266, 426; diary, cited on circus, 
180; use of movable type, 318. 

Thomas, Lewis F., portrait, and 
writings of, acquired, 221, 236, 
237 ; friend of Poe, 238. 

Thomas, Martha M., 
acquired, 238. 

Thomas, Mary R., 180. 

Thomas, Robert B., portrait of, 
acquired, 221. 

Thomas, Mrs. Robert B., portrait of, 
acquired, 221. 

Thompson, Eben F., elected a mem- 
ber, 189. 

Ticknor, George, 425, 426. 

Tigers, exhibited, 132, 141, 270. 

Timber, colonial exportation, 84, 90. 

“Time Piece and Literary Com- 
panion, The,” file, vol. 1, 1797, 
acquired, 227. 

Tingelstad, Oscar A., 267. 

Tinker, Edward L., on Nomination 
Committee, 188. 

Tinker, John, land tract, 63. 

Titus, Crane and Company. 131. 

Titus, June and Angevine, 150. 

Tobacco, 89 

Toleration, religious and political, 
Gaston’s plea for, 420; letter from 
Judge Story, relating to Gaston, 
428. 

Tom Thumb. Joseph M. Stevens, 
dwarf, 159, 160, 165. 

Tom Thumb, Jr., Calvin Phillips, 


161. 
Tom Trouble, 167 


writings, 
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Tonyn, Patrick, 36. 

Torrey, Joseph, 104. 

Tower Hill, 56, 105, 106. 

Towner, Ephraim, 241. 

Townsend, Christopher, 225. 

Townsend, John, cabinet maker, 97. 

Townshend, Charles, Acts, 114. 

“ ical History of George Barn- 
well,”’ 157. 

Treadwell, William, 161. 

“Trenton Federalist,” file, 1804-20, 
acquired, 230. 

Tripp, Deborah and Sally, mon- 
strosities, 164. 

Trumbull, Jonathan, 41. 

Tryon, William, efforts to promote 
Loyalists, 35, 39. 

Tryon County, N. Y., Loyalists 
suppressed, 42. 

Tucker, John, 58. 

Turnbull, Edward L., annotations 
to Foley’s Bibliography, acquired, 
and accuracy of —— 232. 

Turnbull, Mrs. Edward L., 232. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Committee on 
Publications, 189. 

Tyler, John, 355, 432. 


U. 


Unadilla, massacre, 44, 

Unicorn. See rhinoceros. 

Updike, Daniel, 65, 95, 96, 97, 102. 

Updike, Gilbert, 65. 

Updike family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 55, 64 et seg., 105. 

Usher, Le Roy, 226. 

Uxbridge, Mass., L. C. Boynton 
opens law office, 368. 


V. 


Vail, Robert W. G., Randon Notes 
on the History of the Early 
American Circus, 116-185; edit- 
ing Sabin’s Dictionary, 194, 219, 
327; Librarian’s report, 216-328; 
additional historical writings, 327. 

Van Amberg, Isaac A., wild animal 
trainer, 118, 131, 136, 145, 148, 
150, 151, 271. 

Van Buren. Martin, bookplates, 303. 

Van Denberg, Adam, 153. 

Van Schaick, Gozen, expedition, 45. 

Vaudeville, beginning of, 151. 

Vaughan, John, on colonial indus- 
tries and trade, 84. 

“Venice Preserved,”’ moral lecture, 
157. 
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Ventriloquism, 158. 

‘Vergennes Vermonter,”’ file, 1839- 
1842, acquired, 231. 

Vermont, newspapers, acquired, 231. 

Vernon, Daniel, 97. 

Vernon, Samuel, 
98. 

Verrazano, Giovanni da, voyage to 
the American coast, 448, 449. 

Vespucius, Americus, engraving of, 
287. 

Vilalliave, famous acrobatic 
troupe, and handbills of, 158, 159, 
273. 

Virginia, Loyalists in, 35 et seq.; 
newspapers, acquired, 231; L. C. 
Boynton on domestic life in, 354. 

Vose, Roger, 400, 401, 430. 

Vulture, 46. 


silversmith, 97. 


W. 


Wadsworth, Fenn (or Penn?), 
notice of death, 228. 

Wadsworth, Jeremiah, 80. 

Wagner, Henry R., gifts, 326. 

Waldo, Daniel, gift of heirs of, to 
Abijah Bigelow, 324. 

Wallace, Thomas, on Narragansett 
horse, 74, 75, 76. 

Wallendas, rope walkers, 159. 

Walsh, Robert, 429. 

Wanton, Joseph, 112. 

War of 1812, broadside ballads, 
acquired, 254; declaration of war 
by Congress, 405. 

Ward, Henry, 113. 

Washburn, Charles G., 2 

Washburn,Emory, 366; Boynton on, 
362. 

Washburn, Reginald, Auditor, 189. 

Washington, Augustine, 168. 

Washington, Bushrod, 424. 

Washington, George, 167, 170, 425, 
441; General Orders, printed, 5; 
General Washington and _ the 
Loyalists, 34-48; nomination for 
Commander in Chief, 34; plot to 
seize the Commander, 39, 46 ef 
seg.; victories in N. J., 43; vast 
strategy in West, 45 et seq.; 
magnanimity, 47 el seg.; diary, 
cited, of visit to circus, 174, sold 
horse to Ricketts, ib.; distillery, 
218; bookplate, 303; Gaston’s 
comparison’s of his superiority, 
396, and esteem for, 425. 
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Watkins, George T., gifts of western 
frontier literature, 286 et seq. 
Watson, John F., “Annals of 
Philadelphia,”’ cited, 130. 

Watson family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 64. 

Webster, Daniel, 357, 382, 394, 395, 


426, 444, 445; portrait from 
miniature, acquired, 222, and 
W. L. Davis, G. F. Hoar and 


F. B. Carpenter on, 223; Gaston’s 
friendship for, 400, 429, 445, and 
letters to, 401, 437; organization 
of Federalist group, 400; resolu- 
tions adopted, 406; on Gaston, 
425, 429, and letters to, 430, 431, 
434. 

Webster, Ezekiel, 411. 

Weems, Mason L., 260, 261. 

Welch, Rufus, zoological collection, 
134, 150; and Mann, Circus, 272. 

Welles, Lemuel A., 240. 

West, James, Circus, 179, and per- 
formers, 180, 181. 

West, The, literature of, acquired, 
287. 

West India Company of Holland, 
290. 

West Indies, trade with R. I., 13, 79, 
108 et seqg.; with the Dutch, 290; 
Champlain’s Brief Narrative of, 
quoted, 453-456. 

Westerly, R. I., division of, 65. 

Westervelt, Leonidas, “The Circus 
in Literature,’ 116, 175. 

Whale, hoax, exhibited, 144. 

“‘Whether my Love,”’ song, 157. 

Whitcomb, Chapman, “Life of Poll 
Flanders,”’ 261. 

White Cape. See Cape Cod. 

“White Tops, The,” 116, 270. 

Whitinsville Lyceum, 371. 

Wickford, 50; origin of name, 105. 

Wigglesworth, Michael, editions of 
“Meat out of the Eater,” and 
“Day of Doom,” acquired, 239, 
and variations of editions, 240. 

Wilbor, Samuel, 55. 

Wilcox, Edward, 
trading post, 53, 54. 

Wilcox, Moses, death of, 241. 

Wilcox, Thomas, death of, 241. 

Wilcox, family, of Goshen, Conn., 
Mournful elegy, on the death of 
members of, 240, 241. 

Willard, William, artist, portraits 
by, acquired, 222, and W. L. 
Davis, G. F. Hoar and F. B. 
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Carpenter, on his Webster por- 
trait, 223. 

Willcocks, See Wilcox. 

Willett, Andrew, land tracts, 62. 

Willett, Thomas (Mayor of New 
York), 63. 

Willett family, Narragansett land- 
holders, 64, 93. 

Williams, John, ‘“Redeemed Captive 
Returned to Zion,” copies ac- 
quired, 273, with list of A. A. S., 
editions, 274. 

Williams, John, 435. 

Williams, Roger, Narragansett 
Patent, 50, 59; trading post, 53; 
deed as first landholder to Rich- 
ard Smith, 53, 54, 58; influence vs. 
enslaved Indians, 67. 

Wilson, James, inventories of, 77, 82, 
85. 

Wilson, Jeremiah, on the Planters’ 
sports, 102. 

Wilson, Samuel, 55, 56, 89, 99. 

Wilson, Samuel, Jr., 89. 

Wilson, Woodrow, bookplate, 304. 

Winship, George P., on Council, 188 

Winthrop, John, 51, 52. 

Winthrop, John, Jr., 58, 105; diary, 
cited, 54. 

Winthrop, Mrs. John, Jr. (Elizabeth 
Reade), 105. 

Wise, Henry A., 354. 

Wolf, exhibited, 124. 

Woodworth, John, {author?] of 
Spunkiad,” 242. 
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Wool, industry and export, 84 et seq. 

Worcester, Mass., taverns, 130, 
158, 360, 363, 364; first cattle 
show, noticed, 142; show — 
158, 180, 272; first circus, 
early views, 301; surveyor’s fend 
books, acquired, 1847-1867, 320; 
LC. Boynton, 1846, on legal 
prospects in, 360-367 ; license laws, 
364; Boynton’s first law case, 366. 

Worcester Art Museum, loans from 
A. A.8., for colonial exhibition, 8, 
226. 

Worcester Coal coal 
mine, 369. 

Worcester Lyceum, 366. 

Worner, William F., “Old Lan- 
caster,”’ 1927, cited, 121, 125. 

Wyoming, massacre, 44. 


Company, 


Yale College, Boynton on, 1847, 368. 


Z. 


“Zembuca,”’ play, 18 

Zenger, John P., cPaalms of David 
in Meter,” identification of his 
early printing, 298 et seq. 

Zoological Institute, 148; origin of, 
145, 146, 151, 271. 

Zubiaur, General, 454, 455, 456. 
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